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Chapter 1 


How History Was Written 


In this book, I have examined primarily the documentation from the court tri- 
als conducted in postwar Poland under the so-called August decree.’ In every 
respect, those were unique trials, especially those conducted in the years 
1944-1946 when, according to an eminent expert on the subject, Andrew 
Kornbluth,* they were adjudicated in special criminal courts. It is only in 
October 1946 that these cases became subject to district courts, and, begin- 
ning in 1949, they passed under the jurisdiction of appeals courts. 

This change of jurisdiction reveals problems that arose since the beginning 
of the process of adjudicating crimes committed by Poles against Jews during 
the war? because there was a clear tendency by the courts to treat such mur- 
ders in a dismissive manner. For example, in the proceedings in the district 
court in Siedlce examined by Kornbluth, only nine of the thirty-nine accused 
of crimes committed against Jews were sentenced and only one man received 
the life sentence.* This unusually low conviction rate for sentencing Polish 
criminals-anti-Semites has also been fully reflected in the research I have 
carried out for the purposes of this book. The results of this research show 
that over 80 percent of the cases conducted under the August decree against 
persons who had committed crimes against Polish citizens of Jewish origin 
during World War II ended with acquittals or with sentences in the lower sen- 
tence ranges. On the basis of subsequent research, it is estimated that in the 
years 1944—1960, 21,000 convictions were issued under the August decree, 
mainly concerning the crimes perpetrated by Poles against Jews; on the other 
hand, military courts, which had the job of combatting anti-state underground 
activities, issued 54,000 convictions, and that was in a much shorter period 
between 1945 and 1949.5 

In September 1947, the Department of General Prosecutorial Supervision 
(pol. Wydział Ogólnego Nadzoru Prokuratorskiego) condemned “the 
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catastrophic state of the judicial system” in the country and stressed that the 
sentences passed against the war criminals were too mild and denounced the 
prosecutor’s office for not appealing the verdicts.* 

In addressing this issue, Andrew Kornbluth adds the following comment 
in the text cited above: 


Jerzy Sawicki, a leading member of the prosecution team at the Nuremberg 
trials and at several most significant trials of war criminals in Poland, and 
Arnold Gubinski, deputy prosecutor and plenipotentiary for prosecuting people 
suspected of collaboration, stated that “the disproportionately low and inexpli- 
cable” convictions for crimes committed against Jews are proof that “verbalistic 
logic” hides behind the actions of members of the judiciary, which allows them 
to avoid confronting certain aspects of occupation “reality.” They pointed out 
that the narrow interpretation of the decree applied by the Supreme Court makes 
it almost impossible to punish those complicit in murder. At a council of judges 
in 1949, the chairman of the Supreme Court’s Criminal Division attributed 
the soft sentences to “a whispered anti-Soviet propaganda” and blamed the 
denouncing [. . .] of Polish citizens of Jewish nationality on “subconscious anti- 
Soviet and anti-Semitic instincts” that characterize, in his opinion, “the older 
generation of judges.” 


It is necessary to point to yet another extremely interesting aspect of the 
postwar judicial reality in Poland. Namely, the communist authorities were 
well aware of and sought to limit their unpopularity in Polish society, for 
example, by trying at all costs to avoid the suspicion that they in any way 
were favoring the Jews who survived the extermination. In effect, an unwrit- 
ten practice was adopted that, even when punishing war criminals where 
Poles were to be taken to account, the communist authorities tolerated mod- 
eration in sentencing. And all this was done to avoid deepening the hostility 
of society that was already negatively disposed toward the communists who 
had been suppressing the Polish resistance movement. As a result, many 
Polish criminals avoided punishment after the war. 

Hostility toward the communist authorities was also present in the 
judges’ corps itself which, due to staff shortages after the war, was drawn 
mainly from members of the prewar judiciary who were strongly imbued 
with nationalist ideology. This view was clearly expressed by Władysław 
Grzymała, the prosecutor from Siedlce, who in his memoirs wrote that 
“being less resourceful, the more honest Jews perished” during the war and 
those who survived were mere “riffraff’ that sought revenge on the Poles 
and Poland. In effect, he also described actions undertaken in collusion with 
judges that were aimed at clearing of charges the defendants he was not con- 
vinced were guilty.* 
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How was the defense of the criminals conducted most often in the Polish 
justice system after the war? Kornbluth describes one commonly used legal 
stratagem that allowed the Polish torturers to avoid accountability. To wit, the 
courts that refused to convict the Poles accused of participating in the murder 
of Jews most often referred to article 2 of the decree, that is, to the following 
paragraph: 


Whoever in aiding the government of the German state or its allied states acted 
in a different manner or in other circumstances than envisaged in art. 1 to the 
detriment of the Polish State, a Polish legal person, persons from the civilian 
population or military persons or prisoners of war shall be punished to a prison 
term not less than 3 years or for life or by death penalty. 


This article provided an alternative solution regarding Art. 1 of the decree, 
which called for an absolute sentence of death for the named crimes and, 
thus, made it possible to circumvent the death sentence to the benefit of the 
accused. In practice, the whole mechanism looked as follows: when con- 
sidering, for example, the case of several Poles who voluntarily denounced 
or captured Jews, the Poles were convicted under Art. 2 and in the lower 
sentence ranges of at most a few years in prison. The Supreme Court, on 
the other hand, upheld these kinds of judgments because it deemed that the 
accused did not participate in the act of murder itself. As one can see, this 
kind of literal interpretation drastically reduced the chances of anyone being 
prosecuted and convicted. 

Overall, the decisions of the courts from the postwar period with regard to 
the murders of Jews by people of Polish nationality looked like apologias for 
the crimes in which the perfidy of the criminal acts was diminished and their 
premeditation negated, the evidence against the defendants was treated with 
skepticism, and favorable evidence of doubtful value was considered cred- 
ible. In this manner, an alternative history of the occupation was created: in 
this narrative, the accused became victims of the Nazis as people who had no 
influence over the course of events in which they participated with such zeal.’ 

It should also be noted that the drastically low sentencing rate in convicting 
the Polish criminals was the result of the weakness of the Polish state after 
the war. The proximate cause of this weakness was the civil war that raged 
inside the country at least until the end of the 1940s; in the forests, especially 
in the Lublin and Białystok regions, strong partisan units were in opera- 
tion, conducting armed attacks against communist militia posts and security 
offices, intimidating the local population, and carrying out death sentences 
against members of the new authorities and the civilians who collaborated 
with them. This coincided with the peak in the wave of trials against Polish 
criminals under the August decree that rolled through the Polish courts. As 
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is well known since times immemorial, the state of anarchy is not conducive 
to the rule of law. 

Incidentally, this anarchic situation engendered another phenomenon 
that contributed to the fact that many Polish criminals-anti-Semites avoided 
punishment after the war: a lack of witness protection, especially of Jewish 
witnesses, by militiamen, who were themselves at the time targets of anti- 
Communist partisan attacks. Most often, Jewish witnesses to the crimes 
committed by Polish anti-Semites filed testimonies against the Poles in front 
of law enforcement authorities in the years 1944-1945; however, when in 
1946-1949 the prosecutions based on these testimonies were prepared and 
the trials commenced, these witnesses were usually absent because they 
either emigrated from Poland after being intimidated by their tormentors or 
were killed by them. As an example, it suffices to bring up the story of the 
Dorogoj family, which is discussed in this book in the chapter on the crime in 
Radziłów. The judges did not take properly into account written testimonies, 
giving credence instead to the testimonies they could hear personally during 
the trials, and these testimonies—submitted by Polish neighbors—were usu- 
ally favorable to the accused. 

Besides, the very state of the Polish law enforcement agencies of that era 
was deplorable, which contributed directly to the small number of indict- 
ments lodged against the Polish criminals. The investigations were carried 
out haphazardly, without due diligence, by the “people’s” investigators— 
often people who had just completed refresher courses and had not the neces- 
sary knowledge and experience to properly collect the evidence of crimes, 
hear the witnesses, or efficiently conduct trials. As a result, the collected trial 
evidence was in general easy to refute by lawyers for the accused, especially 
considering the fact that the witnesses to the crimes were fleeing the country 
or were killed and that the accused were solidly supported by the Polish mem- 
bers of the communities from which they came. 

Another manifestation of the negligence and omissions in these trials was 
the fact that the defendants usually appeared in courts while at liberty, which 
violated the basic principles of professional court proceedings, especially 
given that the defendants were accused of very grave crimes. Of course, this 
gave them the opportunity to intimidate the witnesses and to obstruct the 
case—the opportunity they eagerly exploited. It should also be remembered 
that the Polish witnesses to the crimes who testified at these trials were not 
usually guiltless either and so had no interest in testifying against their neigh- 
bors who, if convicted, would repay them in kind. 

We should also not forget the consequences of the amnesty announced 
in 1956 by Edward Ochab after he assumed the post of First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, which proved 
detrimental to the Polish historical consciousness. The amnesty ordered that 
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all pending criminal investigations under the August decree be closed and 
prohibited the opening of new ones, with the exception of murder cases. 
In practice, this amnesty closed the path for conducting any investigations 
against Polish criminals. In the words of Władysław Gomułka from 1945, 
“wise politics is capable of forgetting.”!° 

Twenty years later, heeding the words of Comrade “Wiestaw,” Waldemar 
Monkiewicz, a young junior prosecutor from the District Prosecutor’s Office 
in Białystok assigned by the prosecutor general to the District Commission 
for the Investigation of Nazi War Crimes in Biatystok, threw himself with 
zeal into a campaign of erasing the memory of Polish participation in the 
Holocaust during World War II and rewriting history from scratch. Of course, 
he was not alone in this quest: a whole group of prosecutors was involved, 
including Janusz Morat and Eugeniusz Kukietka. However, Monkiewicz was 
the most active among them, and in time, as a reward for his achievements, 
he was promoted to the highest positions in the Commission. 

What did this process consist of? Generally speaking, in the 1960s, the 
witnesses to the Polish crimes committed against the Jewish people in the 
summer of 1941 were summoned again to the prosecutor’s office or the 
Commission and persuaded to provide testimony that placed direct respon- 
sibility for the crimes solely on the Germans. This made it possible to sum- 
marize Polish history with the cliché of “exclusive Nazi perpetrators” and to 
conceal Polish participation in the Holocaust, which was in full accordance 
with the then historical policy of the communist camp, in general, and of the 
Polish People’s Republic, in particular, that is, with the narrative that placed 
the guilt on the Germans from capitalist West Germany—not on our “own” 
members of the proletariat—for the crimes based on anti-Semitism on the 
territory of the Polish state. The manner of such interviews and the methods 
of “persuasion” used in their course by the communist junior prosecutors, 
including Waldemar Monkiewicz, were recalled by a “Rzeczpospolita” jour- 
nalist, who after several years spoke with a participant of such a hearing: 


After the war, people were summoned from Radziłów for interviews to 
Bialystok. My source could not say who interrogated them and when. He him- 
self was also summoned. He testified that the extermination was carried out by 
Poles. The interrogator objected violently. “So why did you call me if you know 
better?” asked my interlocutor. Then the interrogator allowed him to proceed 
with his version, after which he was advised to keep it to himself. The trial took 
place in Ełk. “I did not testify truthfully in front of the court,” he admitted.” 


Much light on the manner in which prosecutor Monkiewicz conducted 
the interrogations is shed by the testimony given by Polish woman, Julia 
Sokołowska, who was an eyewitness to the crime in Jedwabne. A few years 
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after the war, when a UB (Urzad Bezpieczenstwa, eng. Security Office) offi- 
cer interrogated her, she made the following statement: 


Julia Sokołowska: A Polish Woman and Jedwabne Resident 


January 25, 1949, Interrogator—an Officer of the 
District Public Security Office in Łomża 


When the Germans entered the Polish territory, after a few days, the inhabitants 
of Jedwabne together with the Germans began to murder Jews, killing more than 
1,500 people of Jewish nationality.’ I stress that I did not see the Germans beat- 
ing Jews; the Germans even brought three Jewish women to the gendarmerie 
post and ordered me to make sure they were not murdered, so I locked them up 
and gave the key to a German. [. . .] Polish people bestially tormented the Jews; 
the Poles stood on the sides and beat them. Jews were murdered in the following 
manner: first, they were driven to the market and were beaten there. Later, they 
were given the Lenin monument, which was placed on poles; then the Jews were 
ordered to carry it for about four hours while the Poles walked around and made 
sure that the Jews would not escape. 

At eight o'clock, the Jews were driven outside the town, where they were 
herded into the barn of Bronisław Śleszyński, and there the above-mentioned 
Jews—over one and a half thousand people—were burned. In this murder 
participated those I saw myself: the leader of this action was Marian Karolak; 
he held a rubber truncheon and urged all the Poles to murder the Jews; I saw 
with my own eyes as he tortured the Jews, drove them out of apartments to the 
market, and beat them frightfully. 

Józef Wasilewski was also involved; he held a rubber truncheon, chased 
the Jews to the market, and viciously abused them; he is now somewhere near 
Szczecin. Eugeniusz Kalinowski had a stick, chased the Jews to the market, and 
savagely abused them. 

At that time, I worked as a cook at the gendarmerie post, and I saw Kalinowski 
report to the gendarmerie commandant, asking for weapons, because the Jews 
did not want to go. The commandant jumped to his feet and said, “I will not 
give you weapons, and do what you want.” Then Kalinowski turned back and 
hurried out of town to the place where the Jews were being herded; I did not see 
what happened later. 

Karol Bardon also tormented the Jews; he had a rubber truncheon; he tortured 
the Jews the worst. I also saw many farmers and various people participate in 
this. Antoni Danowski was there; he had a rubber truncheon; he herded and 
drove the Jews into the barn; he tormented them. Antoni Komilski had his 
sleeves rolled up; I heard from Jurek Danowski that Antoni Komilski killed one 
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Jew in the field. Rogalski also played an active role in the murder of the Jews. I 
saw for myself as in the above-mentioned market he beat the Jews with a stick 
and chased them to the market and into the barn. He tormented the Jews until 
they were burnt. I saw with my own eyes as he stood in the market with a stick; 
he was about fifty years old; and he remained there until the Jews were driven 
into the barn and burned; then he went home. I also saw Marian Zyluk as he 
stood not far from the church and held something in his hand, but I did not see 
what it was. Stefan Lipinski stood with a stick and drove the Jews, beat them 
there, captured them until they were burned, and robbed a lot of property that 
belonged to the murdered Jews. Kazimierz Karwowski also took part in driving, 
beating, and herding into the barn until the Jews were burned in the barn; he 
also robbed many things in the barn that were left by the Jews they murdered. 
Józef Kobrzyński and his father took an active part in murdering the Jews; they 
drove them to the market and beat them with sticks; they helped to chase them 
to the barn, and there they burned them; they looted many things left by the 
Jews they murdered. 


However, when twenty-five years later Julia Sokołowska was inter- 
rogated by Waldemar Monkiewicz, he managed to manipulate her to the 
extent that she filed a testimony that was totally inconsistent with the previ- 
ous one. 


Julia Sokołowska: A Polish Woman and Jedwabne Resident 
April 10, 1974, Interrogation by Waldemar Monkiewicz 


When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union and occupied Jedwabne, a 
German gendarmerie post was established in Jedwabne." This took place at 
the end of June 1941. The gendarmes hired me to work as a cook. I prepared 
for them 8 dinners a day. On July 10, 1941, in the morning, the police station 
commandant of a name unknown to me, medium height, gray-haired, slim, 
round-faced, told me that I should prepare 240 dinners. I told him that I did not 
have such a kettle. The commandant said that I would manage somehow. As 
a result, I had plenty of work. I noticed that that day a great many gendarmes 
drove in from other posts. Together with the local gendarmes, there were 240 
people. They were gendarmes from Lomza, Kolno, and probably Stawiski. I did 
not know the names of those gendarmes. Of the local ones, I recall Hoffman, 
about 30, medium height, slim, dark blond, long face, and Radke, about 30, 
slim blond. On July 10, 1941, in the afternoon hours, I left the kitchen for a 
moment and went for smoked meats to butcher Olszewski. I observed that the 
gendarmes had gathered a large number of local Jews at the Jedwabne market. 
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There were men, women, and children, from the oldest to the youngest. The 
German gendarmes ate the dinners that I had prepared, and then I saw them 
drive the Jews outside the town along the Przestrzelska Street. A barn that 
belonged to Sleszynski stood there near the Jewish cemetery. I did not see the 
very moment when the Jews were being driven into this barn. The gendarmes 
brought three young Jewish girls to my kitchen and ordered me to guard them; 
next they placed them in a separate room; I do not know what purposes they 
served, but the commandant took care of them. I heard from the residents of 
Jedwabne—I do not remember from whom—that the gendarmes drove all the 
Jews to Sleszynski’s barn and burned them there alive. The fact is that only a 
few Jews remained alive. Soon, these Jews were taken to the ghetto in Lomza. 
Their number was more than 50. Together with these Jews, during the absence 
of the commandant, the three Jewish girls mentioned by me were taken from the 
station. One of them was called Ibramówna, the second Ismanówna, the third—I 
do not know what. They were 18-20 years old. None of them have been heard 
from since. 


One does not need to be particularly familiar with the principles of foren- 
sic science to know that the testimonies submitted soon after the events are 
more reliable, and the extent of the distortions that prosecutor Monkiewicz 
was able to persuade Julia Sokolowska to make in her 1970s-era testimony 
is shocking. Indeed, the people he interrogated were almost always willing 
to ascribe to the Germans the blame for crimes committed against the Jews. 
There are numerous examples of the prosecutor’s manipulative investigative 
tactics in the files of the Commission, examples of testimonies that wit- 
nesses provided under his influence, including the role of the Germans that 
grew from one testimony to another; in these testimonies, the German role 
in Jedwabne grew in time to the size of an SS (Schutzstaffel, eng. Protection 
Squadron) battalion from Biatystok or of Masurian Volksdeutsche (ethnic 
Germans) transported by the SS from town to town to pose as Poles and 
organize pogroms. The number of such testimonies manufactured primarily 
by him, but also by other prosecutors, reaches tens or even hundreds—and it 
is only for lack of space that I do not quote them all here. 

As an example, I will at least present the list of the perpetrators of the 
crimes in Bzury and Skala that was “established” by prosecutor Monkiewicz; 
how far these findings deviate from truth can be ascertained after reading 
the chapter on Szczuczyn And the Surrounding Area, in which I describe 
what took place in the small town and the surrounding villages. And so, 
Monkiewicz’s" list included only German names: 


1. Werner Fromm—SS-Gruppenfiihrer and general major of the police, 
commandant of the SS and police in the Białystok district in 1941-1943; 
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Otto Helwig—SS-Gruppenfiihrer and general major of the police, com- 
mandant of the SS and police in the Białystok district from 1943 until the 
end of the occupation; 
Hans Leberecht von Bradow—Colonel of the Gendarmerie Komman- 
deura Orpo in Białystok; 
Eugen Dorsch—SS-Brigadefiihrer SS-president [?] of the police in 
Białystok; 
Rachor—a kreisskommisar in Grajewo; 
Kruspel—a kreisskommisar in Grajewo; 
Gloksvert—director of the Gestapo post in Augustów, which oversaw the 
Grajewo district; 
Beer—amtskommisar in Szczuczyn until 1942; 
Leimann—amtskommisar in Szczuczyn from 1942 to the end of the 
occupation; 
. Radko—deputy amtskommisar in Szczuczyn; 
. an unidentified by name commandant of the gendarmerie post in 
Szczuczyn; 
. Paul—a gendarme of the gendarmerie post in Szczuczyn; 
. other gendarmes of unknown name. 


And here is an excerpt from the justification of an application for the pros- 


ecution of perpetrators authored by prosecutor Monkiewicz: 


In June, Germany attacked the Soviet Union, occupying the region of Bialystok, 
including the Grajewo district. In Bialystok, they formed “Bezirk Bialystok” 
(administrative region). Grajewo and the area of the Grajewo district became 
part of this administrative unit. From the beginning, an absolute policy of 
extermination was implemented with respect to the local Polish as well as the 
Jewish populations. It was executed by all occupation authorities, including the 
regional authorities, such as amtskommisars and German gendarmerie posts. 

[. ..] The greatest number of victims was the result of the crime they commit- 
ted near the village of Bzury. The gendarmes murdered 27 Jewish women there; 
later they murdered still other people from the village of Bzury.” 


In the investigation S36/03/Zn from 2008, Jerzy Kamiński, a prosecutor from 


the IPN (Instytut Pamięci Narodowej, eng. Institute of National Remembrance) 
Branch in Białystok, upheld the main findings of prosecutor Monkiewicz and 
placed the responsibility for the crimes in Bzury, at the cemetery in Skaje, 
and other crimes in this area on the Germans. However, prosecutor Radosław 
Ignatiew (from the same institution) rejected these conclusions and resumed 
the investigation of the crimes against the Jews from Bzury.'® Regarding the 
decision to discontinue this investigation, dated February 22, 2013, he wrote: 
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The above facts indicate that the findings that were adopted in the $36/03/Zn 
investigation regarding the perpetrators of the murders of the Jewish women 
as “people of German origin” were based on erroneous premises. It was also 
wrongly assumed that the victims were executed with firearms. Such manner of 
loss of life does not follow from the content of the protocols of the testimony 
of the witnesses interrogated in the years 1970-1971 that can be found in the 
files of the said investigation. Accepting such conclusion only on the basis 
of witnesses’ declarations that the German perpetrators were allegedly armed 
(incidentally without specifying the weapons), therefore, should be regarded as 
an unjustified supposition. Also, the date of the crime as well as the number of 
victims did not correspond to the truth. 


Prosecutor Ignatiew should be praised for the honesty and courage he had 
shown in criticizing the findings of a colleague from the prosecutor’s office. 
However, this does not give me peace as a citizen because one fair-minded 
prosecutor cannot substitute for the work of the remaining investigators. I had 
an opportunity to personally meet prosecutor Ignatiew and his chief, prosecu- 
tor Zbigniew Kulikowski, from the IPN Branch in Bialystok, hence I know 
that they are courageous and uncompromising in seeking the truth. I want to 
express here my special thanks to prosecutor Zbigniew Kulikowski above all 
for his loyalty to the prosecutorial ethos. And I also thank him for the long 
conversations we had each time I came to Bialystok to examine the files. The 
advice he gave me then and his kind comments are priceless. 

This book is based on my analysis of the material collected by the prosecu- 
tors of the investigative division of the IPN Branch in Bialystok as well as on 
my own research of the files I discovered. A part of the cited documents can 
be found in the edition of archival materials Wokół Jedwabnego (Reflections 
on Jedwabne) edited by Paweł Machcewicz and Krzysztof Persak,'7 although 
in my own research work, I practically did not use this source, generally using 
original files. 

The condition of the files was generally very bad, especially when it came 
to paper files, notebooks, investigative and court materials. Of course, I had 
sometimes—rarely— difficulties in reading the record of individual words or 
sentence phrases, which resulted not only from the poor quality of the original 
court records but also from such mundane circumstances as the handwriting 
of the person writing the files as well as the fact that the person misheard 
something or wrote something down incorrectly. In the second edition of 
the book, I gave up the anonymization of the names of the perpetrators and 
the Jewish victims, listening to the voices, especially from the circles of the 
survivors, to restore the identity of the murdered. At the same time, I admit 
that the decision to anonymize the names of the victims, which I made when 
preparing the first edition of the book, was a mistake and that I regret it. Let 
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me also announce that I have thoroughly checked all the Jewish surnames 
appearing in the book to avoid possible errors and misspellings. Nevertheless, 
I often had to rely on their entry in archival files, usually written by clerks 
who had no knowledge of the sound of Jewish surnames and who did so by 
“ear.” By this, I mean that any errors, if any in the text, may have arisen at 
the stage of writing down the reports after the war and I am not responsible 
for them. 

In my work, I used eleven main research sources, that is, files of the trials 
that were conducted in the Polish courts under the so-called August'* decree. 
I have examined the files of over 700 cases, the testimonies of Jewish and 
Polish witnesses collected after the war, Jewish memoirs written by survivors 
of the extermination, and the documentation of the proceedings conducted 
by the Main Commission for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Poland. 
I have also used the dispatches and reports prepared for the Polish govern- 
ment in London by the Home Army, German archives Zentrale Stelle der 
Landesjustizverwaltungen zur Aufklärung nationalsozialistischer Verbrechen 
(Research Center for National Socialist Crimes) in Ludwigsburg, Soviet 
archives, including the archives of the NKVD (Narodnyi Kommissariat 
Vnutrennykh Del, eng. People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs) handed 
over to Polish investigators after 1989, materials from the investigations con- 
ducted by the Investigative Division of the IPN Branch in Białystok, and the 
testimonies of witnesses recorded after 1989. 

I have adopted the premise that I should study sources multidimensionally, 
examining the discussed problems from different perspectives—historical, 
documentary, political, moral, and psychological. 

The historical approach was relatively clear. Considering the time that has 
elapsed since 1945, it cannot be claimed that it would be useless to recon- 
struct the historical context—the many situations and the biographical and 
ideological facts that led to the extermination of Jews in the summer of 1941 
and in later years in Poland and whose result was a relentless anti-Semitic 
campaign in the areas of Polish Podlasie that was carried out by the Nazis 
with the participation of the organizational structures of the Polish nationalist 
underground. I believe that the documentary aspect is fundamental among 
those that I had to present, even though I did not always have complete, fully 
legible archival materials at my disposal. For example, this was the case 
with the data regarding the Jedwabne crime—the data were extensive, but 
at the same time very contradictory; I had less data regarding the Szczuczyn 
pogrom and even less about the massacre of Jews in Suchowola, and so on. 

It is only by comparing data and patiently reproducing the information 
drawn from different testimonies that I was able to obtain a sufficiently 
faithful picture of what actually happened. On the basis of this picture, I 
could also attempt to answer the question of why it happened at all and what 
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mechanisms guided the human actions. Photographs are an integral part of 
the extermination story presented in this book. They constitute a separate, 
somewhat more basic structure of the narrative, the next level of the terrifying 
image that emerges from the story. This is because as Susan Sontag wrote: 


To remember is more often not only to recall a story but also to be able to asso- 
ciate an image with it. Even a writer as adapt in the modernist and serious lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century as W.G. Sebald decided to weave photographs 
in between his stories—photographs depicting the mourning of lives lost, lost 
nature-scapes, and lost cityscapes. Sebald was not simply elegiac—he was a 
fighting author of elegy. By remembering, he wanted the reader to remember as 
well. Tormenting photos should not lose the power to shock. But they are not 
worth much when it comes to understanding. Stories can help us understand. 
Photographs have a different function—they haunt us. Take one of the unforget- 
table pictures from the war in Bosnia, which the foreign correspondent for The 
New York Times, John Kifner, described with the words, “The picture is strong 
and belongs to the most memorable pictures of the Balkan War. The Serbian 
volunteer casually kicks a dying Muslim woman in the head. This picture says 
it all.” Of course, a picture does not say it all.!” 


That is why the other keys used in this book—politics, morality, emotions— 
have no lesser importance, only a different value, depending on the com- 
munity being addressed. The political perspective can be useful because I 
am addressing the young generation, which often knows nothing about the 
past or about its shadows. For the older generations that also have not been 
tainted with the stamp of Nazism, it may be a useful moral illumination 
that will prompt reflection, arouse doubts, and even feelings of guilt. As for 
emotions, there are many harrowing passages in this book that are not fit to 
be read by a true scientist who investigates that which can be captured in 
reproducible experiments in the laboratory. Following Bruno Bettelheim, 
one may state: 


It is undoubtedly easier to overlook reality when facing it means undertaking an 
initiative which is as unpleasant as difficult. To admit that one is ignoring reality 
for selfish reasons would engender feelings of guilt. In order not to feel guilt, 


one avoids doing certain things and denies the existence of facts.” 


This is precisely what happens in the case of Polish anti-Semitism and 
Polish participation in deportations, persecution, and extermination: facts and 
a scientific approach to the issue are negated to preserve the “myth of inno- 
cence” that has been inculcated with the aid of the “history of good feelings” 
that was written for short-term political goals. 
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A few years ago, I faced the question of when should one study? Now, 
immediately, if possible. Much time has been irretrievably lost since the end 
of World War II, something which is difficult to justify today. One may only 
attempt to understand. 

Actions such as the “investigations” by prosecutor Waldemar Monkiewicz 
in the 1970s that were aimed at falsifying Polish participation in the Holocaust 
and, more broadly, the actions of the Polish communists aimed at concealing 
the crimes of the political opponents from prewar Polish right to preserve 
the image of worker-peasant sacrifice and hide the image of worker-peasant 
crime, and, finally, the actions of Polish historians after 1989 that were driven 
by similar motives engender not only opposition but also the thought that no 
further delay can be tolerated. The last witnesses of the tragic Polish history 
are leaving us. 

Let anniversaries be celebrated and international congresses, scientific 
roundtables, and specialist symposia be organized. These are good oppor- 
tunities to confirm that the memory of what has passed will remain, even 
though in time the witnesses to the events will pass away. But even if much 
has been written, documented, or analyzed in previous years, there will still 
remain the need to preserve the past events in memory to make the continu- 
ation of research possible. It is only when the attention of the public opinion 
is directed to certain facts that one can say that the memory of those who had 
perished has been properly honored. That is the goal that has served as my 
beacon. 

Why should we study? This appears to be a rhetorical question. However, 
only few people understand that it is necessary to fight not only against time, 
which obscures everything, levels, and destroys, but also with man who 
desires to forget sad events. And we must also fight against our civilization, 
which is preoccupied with the present day while avoiding the problems of 
both the past and the future. 

Nazism, regardless of the form in which it manifested itself, should still be 
examined and considered, if only because historically it did not end in 1945. 
Research should be carried out not only because neo-Nazism appears in the 
modern world but also because what we call Nazism is a part of us, it is— 
potentially—in us, in each of us. It can only be fought by knowing exactly 
what was done under its name so that no one could say as before: we did not 
know, we did not believe it, it seemed impossible. Speaking about the exter- 
mination, Bettelheim wrote: 


It is understandable that one wants to avoid looking at the reflection of the 
deep experiences that appear on the face of someone who managed to survive, 
someone who was a witness to destruction, someone as a defenseless victim. 
We need to understand and introduce into our vision of the world the fact that 
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such terrible experiences lead to an avoidance of confrontation, to the negation 
of some of the troubling aspects of the problem.?! 


Instead of reacting to facts as soon as the first signs of Nazi persecution 
appeared—the signs of what developed rapidly—people used many pretexts 
to deny everything to feel safe: 


Negation is the first, the most primitive, the least useful, the most ineffective of 
all forms of psychological defense used by man. When a situation is potentially 
destructive, it becomes the most dangerous defense because it prohibits making 
the right decision that could protect us from real danger. So, negation leaves 
the individual completely powerless in the face of a danger one needs to defend 
against.” 


The negation of the existence of the towns of death has for decades func- 
tioned in the same way. What happened in the Biatystok region in the summer 
of 1941 in Jedwabne, Radziłów, Szczuczyn, Rajgród, and dozens of other 
places was horrid, almost unimaginable. However, only by knowing the facts 
will we be able to confront that part of our nature that might be tempted to 
return to the actions undertaken by those people, those Poles, of that era as 
direct participants—or the more or less interested bystanders—in a singular 
tragedy that transcends human understanding. 


When after the end of the war many Germans declared that they never suspected 
that concentration camps existed (about which they read daily in newspapers), 
[. . .] it was either a patent lie or a desire not to know anything, even though they 
could have easily learned the truth. They preferred (subconsciously) to ignore 
this truth.” 


This book arose primarily to make continued lying and ignorance 
impossible. 
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Chapter 2 


Nationalism in Interwar Poland 


An Ideological Outline 


The crimes perpetrated by the Polish nationalists that are presented in this 
book were to a large extent the tragic consequences of the influence of the 
nationalistic and fascist ideology operating within the rightist circles in the 
Second Polish Republic. 

Catholic totalism was the fundamental idea among the thinkers of the National 
Radical Camp (ONR) and the National Party (SN); it was also employed by 
the principal leaders of the entire Polish nationalist right wing. On its basis, this 
movement built a conceptual dichotomy involving the good totalitarianism— 
which, in their understanding, was desirable for Poland—and of “a religious and 
Catholic totalitarianism,” which they contrasted with “the totalitarianism of the 
state” in the Soviet! or fascist style. The ONR activists referred to themselves 
as “totalitarian” thinkers and activists. In their manifestos, they wrote: “Neither 
parliamentary democracy nor a class system nor a total party system but a hierar- 
chical organization can constitute a lasting force. 

Illustrative in this regard is an article that appeared in “Ruch Młodych” 
(The Youth Movement), a journal of the interwar extreme right, under the 
title Totalizm nie jest sprzeczny z katolicyzmem? (Totalism Is Not Contrary 
to Catholicism). There, the following view is expressed: “As long as it repre- 
sents an idea consistent with Catholicism, totalism in our times is desirable.’ 

The Catholic totalists put these ideas into practice during their practi- 
cal education work with young people, encouraging them, for example, to 
perform the fascist greeting—the so-called “Roman salute’”—in front of the 
Polish flag during summer camps for children, Fig. 2. 1. 

Moreover, as described by eminent Polish historians Jerzy J. Terej” and Jan 
Jozef Lipski,° the program of the National Radical Camp called for the con- 
struction of a hierarchically organized society and state, headed by a leader 
atop the totalitarian-state hierarchy. ONR and National Democracy (pol. 
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Figure 2.1 Summer Camps Organized by S.S. Prezentki (The Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary) in Maków Podhalański, Poland. 
Girls during the roll call together with nun counselors perform the fascist greeting— 
the so-called "Roman Salute”—in front of the Polish national flag. Photo Provenance: 
Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital Archives) Catalogue Number: NAC 
3/1/0/10/2904/3 Link: https://www.szukajwarchiwach.gov.pl/jednostka/-/jednostka/59 
59147/obiekty/351593. Ownership: Public Domain. 


endecja) activists also wanted to build in Poland a single-party system that is 
typical of totalitarian systems, in this case, a “Catholic single-party system.” 
In particular, the National Party and the ONR Falanga referred to themselves 
as movements with a Catholic worldview, and they accorded the right to 
participate in Polish politics only to Catholic parties. Such an attitude also 
led them to relish attacking liberal Christian circles (albeit few in number in 
the Second Polish Republic) that grew out of the Christian personalism trend, 
often calling them crypto-masons, Jews, communists, and so on. Of course, 
the totalism of USSR Communists, as being detached from Catholicism, and 
the fascist totalism that was celebrating its triumphs in Germany, as bearing 
neo-pagan features, were also treated by the Catholic totalists from the ONR 
and the nationalist circles with great reserve. This restrained attitude, how- 
ever, varied over time and depended on current political events. 

The idea of Catholic totalitarianism was just as emphatically expressed by 
the activists of the national camp in the program to build the Catholic State of 
the Polish Nation, which was supposed to be a religious state, that is, a state 
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controlled by “a unified worldview” and a single Catholic elite and party. 
The words uttered by the National Democratic activist and chairman of the 
Rzeszow National Party district, Witold Nowosad, at Jasna Gora, after the 
famous oath of academic youth on May 24, 1936, are of great significance: 


We want to fight for the City of God, a country that was extolled so eloquently 
by great Saint Augustine 1,500 years go. [. . .] We want to fight for the reign of 
Christ the King on Earth. [. . .] We want to [. . .] bring the Kingdom of Christ 
to Great Poland, for which we fight. [. . .] We are calling on Jasna Gora to the 
Most Holy Mother [. . .] to help us create out of our Fatherland the CATHOLIC 
COUNTRY OF THE POLISH NATION!!! For us, God and Nation are insepa- 
rable ideals, and that generation in Poland that to our ruin would want to sepa- 
rate these ideals will be wretched and even accursed.’ 


This ideological declaration is a testimony to a fundamentalist approach 
to religion and its place in the social, political, and cultural life of the future 
totalitarian society that the Polish nationalist of the interwar period wanted 
to build in Poland. Of course, it is also clear that totalitarianism, regardless 
of the adjective used to describe it, always remains a totalitarianism in which 
violence touches all but the obedient and conformist servants of the regime. 
Mainly for this reason, the nationalist circles in Poland, including the ONR, 
had difficulties proving that the propagation of totalitarian ideas remains in 
line with the integrationist ideas of the Catholic church; fortunately, such 
attempts evoked strong resistance among the progressive and personalist 
church circles of the time. The right-wing publicist Wojciech Wasiutynski 
deplored this situation: “Using the campaign against totalism, attempts were 
made to drive a wedge between the nationalists and the Church.’ 

The Catholic thinkers closely allied with the falangists and the nationalists 
were, nevertheless, great enthusiasts of the ideas they proclaimed. According 
to them, Catholicism faced a unique historical opportunity to become a religion 
of a national movement that drove toward political victory in interwar Poland. 
Nationalism and Catholicism were to become the foundation of both the new 
political movement and the future state built by this movement. The falangists 
themselves also clearly indicated that the ideology that was to become the “spirit” 
of their movement and the future system was Catholic and nationalistic in nature. 

Jan Józef Lipski claimed that the framework of the totalitarian idea 
expressed by the National Radical Camp circles and the nationalists consisted 
in the following: first, power within the state and society should be fully 
concentrated in the hands of members of the National Party and the National 
Radical Camp; second, this power was to be exercised exclusively by the 
apparatus of state violence; third, the political system of such a Catholic state 
was to assume a one-party character and be associated with the dictatorship 
of one party controlled by the Political Organization of the Polish Nation; 
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fourth, Polish society and the national ruling party were to be organized 
hierarchically in military fashion with the chief dictator at the head; fifth, 
the so-constructed state apparatus was to use force, terror, and propaganda 
toward the citizenry; sixth, the state was to confer upon itself the right to cre- 
ate economic and social plans that were binding on all the citizens; seventh, 
the state sanctioned only one single Catholic ideology that fulfills the histori- 
cal mission of the Polish nation. Only at the very end, using its apparatus of 
ideological terror, the state was to turn to the nation for its support, which by 
no means was a precondition for the existence of the thus-constructed Poland 
but rather a consequence of the terror, indoctrination, and censorship imposed 
by the state upon its citizens. In the area of youth education, the national 
circles patterned themselves on the Nazi and Soviet models: 


The conviction about the possibility of transforming and improving the psy- 
chology of not just an individual but also of a social group, which is the nation, 
through conscious and planned educational activity [. . .], emerges in such 
endeavors as fascist, hitlerite, or Soviet education.’ 


Kierck rightly observes (in the Nationalpolitische Erziestur) that a student must 
be simply instilled with certain strictly defined ideals and religious, national, 
and social dogmas.'° 


Next, national camp thinkers turned this type of image of state and social 
reality that was built upon the ideas of Catholic integrism and totalitarian- 
ism into a ruthless critique of democracy and the parliamentary system. 
They subjected parliamentary democracy to relentless criticism, although 
they themselves extolled that bizarre political creature they called Catholic 
National Democracy that would be created, according to their plan, through 
an overthrow organized by a small group of terrorists—fighters from the 
ONR—or as a result of an all-right national uprising. Indeed, as a rule, the 
national ideologues rejected parliamentary elections as a means for attaining 
power in a state, which manifested itself in the boycotts of the general elec- 
tion that were organized by national party activists in the 1930s. The upris- 
ing was to be started with the goal of realizing the people’s desire to build a 
Catholic, nationalist Poland. These desires, as was obvious to the nationalists, 
could not be fulfilled in general elections due to the actions of the groups that 
exercised real, yet secret, power in the Polish and the world democracy—that 
is, the Jews and the communists, whom they hated. Incidentally, this is the 
place where such a clear anti-Semitic element first appeared in the national 
ideology. 

Ultimately, it is only after assuming power by coup or armed uprising 
that the nationalists planned to “gain the support” of the nation by using 
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terror and censorship against the nation.'' According to the ideologues of the 
movement, an alternative to such a “national democracy” —a clearly evil and 
ruinous one for Poland—was parliamentary democracy, which was “evil” for 
being the construct of dark Jewish-Masonic forces that wielded the behind- 
the-scenes control over the Polish nation and its political elections. 

In his book on the ONR ideology, Lipski wrote that to gain an approximate 
understanding of the falangist worldview, it is enough to read any article by 
third-rate extreme-right political writers who best expressed “the worldview 
of an ordinary ONR club-wielding goon.” That is, it is not necessary to read 
the works of intellectuals such as Wojciech Wasiutynski, Marian Reutt, or 
Włodzimierz Sznarbachowski, who with beautifully sculpted and learned 
phrases could obscure the entire ideological picture. However, if we read 
ordinary, everyday articles in “Falanga” and “Sztafeta” or in the magazines 
published by the National Party in Podlasie, we will find there a description 
of the modern world as seen with “the rightist eyes,” that is, a world ruled 
by “Jewish political work organizations,” meaning the rule by secret Jewish, 
Masonic, and other organizations whose external manifestations were democ- 
racy and liberalism.!” 


Mussolini stated that “fascism is an organized, centralized, and authoritarian 
democracy” [. . .]. Speaking about national socialism, Goebbels said: “The 
national revolution has given the Germans the most noble form of modern, 
European democracy. [. . .] Why should the monopoly for the use of the name 
democracy belong only to Blum or Lloyd George and not, for example, to 
Mussolini or Hitler?” ”? 


The above quotation points to one more interesting aspect of the intel- 
lectual chaos among the nationalists. They promoted the idea of equality 
of members of the Polish nation but only within the hierarchical governing 
structure of that nation (which, in any case, was bestowed by the party)—the 
dictatorship of the national party established through a coup. In a word, the 
equality of all was to be a condition for the existence of the Catholic totalitar- 
ian state; at the same time, however, the place occupied by an individual in 
this “egalitarian hierarchy” (sic) was to be determined through an arbitrary 
decision of an ONR party activist. 

Of course, this hierarchy of society and party—after all, society was to be 
ruled by one Catholic party united body and soul with the nation—was to 
be established by the national activists themselves who, by definition, were 
obviously the best sons and daughters of the Commonwealth. Therefore, in 
their political plans, an individual could gain a position in the social hierarchy 
exclusively by being nominated by a superior figure in the rightist establish- 
ment. Clearly, a hierarchy built upon the superior-subordinate relationship 
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was presumed never to face the problem of a subordinate being more rational 
and capable than the superior, Lipski observed. The idea presented by the 
nationalists, of course, also assumed that not only individuals but also entire 
nations are in such a hierarchical relationship, which led them to conclude 
that Poles can dominate Jews and Ukrainians like superiors over subordinates. 

This was the argument typical of German nationalists but also, as a rule, 
of European romantics, who opposed the rule of enlightenment and rational 
electoral law by pointing to its soullessness and a lack of intrinsic mystical 
spirituality as well as pure folk justice. The German nationalists contrasted 
this with the “souls of the blond Germanic beasts” that did not require demo- 
cratic voting, while the ND and ONR contrasted this with the spiritual perfec- 
tion of a Catholic Pole. 

Moreover, the criticism of democracy and parliamentarism in the National 
Radical Camp’s version was linked to the criticism of the most important 
ideas in democracy, that is, the political pluralism—both custom based and 
moral—and tolerance. Since in their model of the totalitarian and religious 
state the nationalists assumed that it must be the depository of the only “abso- 
lute truth,” that is, Catholic and national, they considered the pluralism of 
ideas as the gravest sin of democracy in the Second Polish Republic, which 
had to be eradicated as soon as possible. For the same reasons, Polish right- 
wing nationalists detested the next foundation of a democratic state governed 
by the rule of law, that is, “the rule of the people.” They called it scornfully 
as “a governments by public opinion,” which in their understanding meant 
the rule by “dumb and contemptible” burghers, which, by the way, was a 
criticism of liberalism drawn from both the Marxist as well as the German 
romantic and Catholic ideas. The nationalists also criticized democracy for 
its anarchy as well as for its extolling the national faults of the Polish nobility 
such as “litigiousness” and “factiousness.” In their opinion, only a totalitar- 
ian state whose strength derives from its police apparatus can deal with the 
anarchy of the democrats. 

It is a matter of concern that as early as the 1930s, as a condition for 
destroying their hated democracy, the nationalists proposed to solve the 
so-called Jewish question with force—getting rid of Jews as a natural, in 
their opinion, backbone of democracy. Similarly, on the eve of the war, they 
demanded that “the democratic agencies” in Poland be destroyed.'* 


There are organized, stable, economically powerful, deliberate Jewish, commu- 
nist, and Masonic forces whose reason for existence is to prevent the psycho- 
logical and civilizational uniformity of the Nation." 


The three hostile forces are Jewry, Communism and Masonry [. . .]. Jewry [. . .] 
is superior to the other two forces in Poland.'® 
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Of course, the “Jewish” structures of public life described by the main 
nationalist ideologies" refer to Jewish Masonry, that is—according to 
ND and ONR activists—the de facto structure responsible for the form of 
democracy in interwar Poland. At the same time, the ONR often used con- 
cepts synonymous with “masonry” to also attack non-masonic organizations 
with which they competed in the political arena and which derived mainly 
from the sanation camp. Therefore, they often referred to “the government 
of secret organizations.”'* The sentence “Democracy—a Jewish nineteenth 
century bastard”'* expresses the essence of ONR's thinking regarding the 
critique of democracy. The criticism of both liberalism and communism was 
similar in basic outline; the nationalists presented both of these movements 
as emanations of “Jewishness.” Built upon such an ideological foundation 
and expressed through totalitarian as well as anti-democratic and anti-Semitic 
demands, a fierce criticism of capitalism arose within the nationalist circles 
of the Second Polish Republic as a system economically bad in every respect 
because, springing up from Jewish foundations, it is detrimental to healthy 
Christian social relations and destructive to the spirit of Aryanness.”° 

For this reason, the falangists and the ND members happily proclaimed the 
demise of this dangerous Jewish economic system and intended to actively 
contribute to its destruction. According to the nationalists, capitalism was to 
be replaced by an economic system based on . . . national love. Of course, 
Aryan love for Aryans, Poles for Poles, and Catholics for Catholics. The plan 
was under no circumstances to encompass strangers, dissenters, and certainly 
Jews within this circle of redemptive love. 

Moreover, in such love-based Polish society organized along military 
lines, its main goal was to fulfill the needs of the working masses and not 
the generation of profits. According to the nationalists, love, hierarchy, and 
obedience are the embodiment of the idea of Catholic integralism in real 
life. “Capitalism is immoral.”?! And here is an admonition that was taken 
for granted by the right-wing circles of the Second Polish Republic: “In the 
capitalist system, Jews always win.” 

Moreover, the destructive Jewish influences were purported to manifest 
themselves in their ruinous role, a striving to bring about the destruction of 
the noble and idealistic Polish “spirituality.” According to the ND, this was 
evident in the materialism that was destructive to the “Polish soul”—whose 
emanation was capitalism—that was ascribed to the Jews. They declared an 
open war against it and the Jews. 


People interested in the Jewish question know that the old culture of Israel was 
thoroughly materialistic.” 


Anyone who wants to destroy the capitalist system must be an anti-Semite.” 
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In the capitalist system, Jewry will always do well. [. . .] The motto of the Polish 
working masses is to destroy Jewry along with capitalism! And it is not a class 
but a national struggle. It is Poles fighting Jews!” 


Another ideological foundation of the nationalist circles represented by 
the ND and, in particular, the National Radical Camp was their proclaimed 
racism.” The primacy of racism in national ideology was declared by Roman 
Dmowski who, in one of his articles, famously declared that he is not a 
“true chauvinist” because he places the white race above “the Negro barbar- 
ian” race even if the white people belonged to a nation hostile to the Polish 
nation.” Dmowski also stressed the role of instinct—a biological, hence a 
racial factor—in which he perceived the essence of the national bond.”® 


An individual who has for generations been integrally interconnected with his 
nation in a certain wide sphere of activities does not have his own will but 
must submit to the collective will of the nation, of all of its generations, that is 
expressed through inherited instincts.” 


The thesis of the father of the Polish national ideology was also creatively 
developed by other nationalists and ideologists of the National Radical 
Camp, who in their statements underscored that the civil and legal differences 
between a Pole and non-Pole should be contrasted with the biological and 
racial differences between “a Jew” and “an Aryan.” Marian Reutt and Jerzy 
Hagmajer used such a typology that was typical of the ONR circles. At the 
same time, “an Aryan '—identified with a Pole—was depicted exclusively in 
contrast to the Jew—‘a non-Aryan.” Moreover, in ND literature, Polishness 
was for all intent and purposes defined only in opposition to “Jewishness.” 
The only proper discriminant of Polish identity in the totalitarian ideology of 
the Polish right-wing circles was the hated “figure of the Jew.” It is extremely 
interesting that the ideologues of this totalitarian doctrine did not perceive in 
this mental construction, constituting Polishness, the role of the Semite. 

The racist ideology of the National Democrats and the ONR also required 
the creation of a language for its expression.” Here, it is only worth to quote 
Lipski, who observed that the term “Aryans” served as a special category in 
this racist newspeak. This word had a distinct evaluative quality for ONR 
activists. It was never used in a context bespeaking of its negative connota- 
tions. That which was Aryan was by definition always good, heroic, and sub- 
lime! To be Aryan, therefore, meant at least to possess many good qualities. 
Its register included the notion that only the Aryan could create art and poetry 
that served his Aryan nation.*! 

By referring to biological conditions, the constructed racist tool of ideo- 
logical differentiation between Jew and Aryan made it also possible for 
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the Polish right wingers to strengthen their beliefs in their own all-Polish 
greatness. In their view, such greatness was supposed to ensue from the 
well-proven fact that the Aryan Germans were de facto descended from the 
Polabian Slavs, whom they assimilated, which purportedly led the Germanic 
race (and this is particularly interesting) to . . . insanity. At the same time, 
they were also descended from . . . the Jews and, therefore, have never been 
pure Aryans. And, the purest of all the Aryans and the most Aryan of Aryans 
were, of course, only the Poles. Lipski rightly observed that truly breakneck 
intellectual acrobatics is required first to recognize the superiority of the Slavs 
over the Germans and then to proclaim that the assimilation of both nations 
contributed to the madness of the Germanic race. 

The theory of Professor Samuel Weinbaum from the Jewish University in 
Jaffa that was promoted on the pages of Katowice’s “Kuznica,” one of the 
organs of the ONR, requires similar intellectual acrobatics. On the basis of 
this theory, Falanga’s ideologues began to claim that the Germans and their 
Germanic ancestors were colonized by seventeen thousand Jews around 127 
B.C., for which they deserve the deep contempt of the Polish Aryans. Besides 
the patent absurdity of this thesis, it is worth noting that Polish anti-Semites 
were not inhibited in promoting the theory of a professor from a Jewish uni- 
versity. The totalitarian ideologies of the Polish nationalists were ready to 
assimilate every fiction and every absurdity. 

The racism openly proclaimed by the Polish nationalists became problem- 
atic for the national movement after the publication of Pius XI’s encyclical 
Mit brennender Sorge because the national movement wanted at the same 
time to be regarded Catholic to attain power with the support of the clergy. 
Therefore, the movement found it difficult to hold and propagate racist and 
anti-Semitic views after the appearance of an encyclical that directly con- 
demned such views. Nationalist publicists extricated themselves from this 
quandary by introducing another vague differentiation called “racist anti- 
Semitism” into their terminology—which they suddenly began to reject after 
the release of the encyclical—and “economic anti-Semitism” as well as “reli- 
gious anti-Semitism,” which they began to promote with even greater zeal. 
Of course, for the average club-wielding goon from the Białystok region, this 
kind of distinction was of no importance as long as the whole ideology was 
aimed at the Jews. 

Another reason for the nationalists’ hatred of Jews, at least in the per- 
spective of their continually stressed Catholicism, was the argument that 
pointed to them as “Christ killers”: “They killed Christ, and now they want 
to fashion a protective shield out of his teachings.” The nationalists tried to 
show that their anti-Semitism was very much compatible with the Catholic 
spirit, invoking most of all the person and the teachings of Pope Paul IV. 
They also widely invoked the tradition of the Polish Church and, especially, 
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the Wielun synod resolution of 1420 that forbade Christians to socialize and 
trade with Jews and prohibited Jews to acquire houses and hire Christians 
as servants.” 

The relationship between the nationalists and the Catholic Church 
was probably best described by one of the ideologues of the movement, 
Władysław J. Grabski: “How can we express our appreciation for the service 
of the Polish priests to the nation? Because their unrecognized work has been 
protecting customs and guarding the purity of the race. ** 

The relationship constructed in this manner between the anti-Semitism of 
the National Democrats and the ONR on the one side and the Catholic Church 
on the other did not hamper the brass-knuckled, club-wielding members the 
Polish right-wing circles. It was quickly grasped that since “Jewry is evil” in 
the metaphysical and moral sense, it is precisely the catholicity proclaimed 
by the falangists that compels them to fight this evil. Thus, they formulated a 
program of Catholicism backed up with fists raised against Jews. 


Love is also the mother of hatred—the hatred of evil. Being a Christian does not 
mean being an incompetent who allows evil to spread. And, living in diaspora, 
the Jewish nation spreads evil everywhere and sows destruction. 


Catholic youth cannot fall for deceptive humanitarianism.*° 


The position of the ONR members regarding the relationship between 
German fascism and Catholicism became complicated after the appearance 
of the Pius XI encyclical and with the rising political tension between the 
Third Reich and Poland. The earlier enthusiastic apologias of Nazism were 
replaced by its cautious criticism. Instead, Polish fascists and national social- 
ists continually proclaimed their high regard for the Catholic religion, as 
Olgierd Grott splendidly presented in his work.” He analyzed the publica- 
tions of the National Socialist Party that were representative of the entire 
Polish fascist community and demonstrated that they expressed high approval 
for Christianity and faith in Christ” and the desire to eradicate everything 
that “does not comport with the Polish and Christian character of Poland,”*? 
meaning, of course, Jewry and Communism. 

The concept of the Pole-Catholic was very clearly present in the consciousness 
of PNS (Partia Narodowych Socjalistow, eng. National Socialist Party) support- 
ers. The party also perceived the fight with religion as an attempt to destroy the 
Polish nation, a struggle consciously undertaken, naturally, by Jews.“ An equally 
engaged attitude toward religion and the Catholic Church can be found in the pro- 
gram and the writings of another National Socialist party—the Radical Movement 
of Healing (Radykalny Ruch Uzdrowienia)—which since 1937 operated under 
the name of the National-Radical Healing Movement (Narodowo-Radykalny 
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Ruch Uzdrowienia). In his writings, its leader—Józef Kowal-Lipiński—was 
much more emotional in expressing his views on Catholic religion.’ 

From the end of the 1930s, within the national movement, especially 
among the radicals of the ONR, there was a growing conviction that to solve 
the Jewish question, it is necessary to imitate Hitler’s Germany,” notwith- 
standing the unifying encyclical announced by the Pope. “We believe that it 
is necessary to familiarize ourselves with the German experience regarding 
the Jewish question and use it to draw conclusions appropriate to the Polish 
situation.” ® 

Such a positive assessment of Hitlerism and its criminal attitude toward 
Jews was related to certain lunatic concepts in the area of foreign policy that 
the nationalists wanted to implement after taking over the government in 
Poland. According to these concepts, relations with fascist Germany were to 
be based on a strategic partnership aimed at crushing Jews in both countries. 
After exterminating Jews, the Polish nationalists planned to defeat the “Nazi 
neo-paganism” in the Third Reich and, as in Poland, achieve the victory of 
“Catholic integralism.” 

Afterward, together with the Catholic and, as in Poland, totalitarian 
Germans, they planned to jointly attack and defeat Bolshevik Russia. 
Moreover, even the eventual collapse of the Third Reich in conflict with 
Poland would not mark the end of the march of anti-Semitism in Europe. In 
that situation, the sacred torch of anti-Semitism was to be carried on by the 
brave men of the ONR. 


[Jews] assume that Hitler’s defeat will mean an automatic end to anti-Semitism. 
Vain and stupid hopes [. . .]. That war will not save you.“ 


The Jewish question is the most important. [. . .] Today, as never before, there 
is an opportunity to solve it. 


The date of this declaration is significant. “Today” refers to July 30, 1939, 
that is, one month before the outbreak of the war that led to a near-total 
destruction of Jews in Poland and in Europe. In this respect, the plans of 
the German and Polish anti-Semites coincided. Moreover, the “solution of 
the Jewish question” in Poland and Europe was viewed as a prelude to the 
destruction of communism in Russia because of the obvious (to Polish nation- 
alists) alliance between communists and Jews." 

However, it was completely not the case that the anti-Semitic rhetoric 
within those circles intensified with the approach of World War II. In fact, 
it was always intransigent toward Jews. It is worth to quote excerpts of an 
anti-Jewish program published in Warsaw in 1891 on the pages of “Glos” 
to which the ideologues of the National Democracy referred to repeatedly 
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on many occasions. Anti-Semitic and chauvinistic ideological schemes 
can be found not only in the literature of the National Radical Camp itself 
or the National Party but also in the organs and publications even loosely 
associated with the structures of both parties such as Katowice’s “Kuznica 
(The Forge)” owned by the ONR-Phalange press, “Mtoda Polska (The 
Young Poland), “Pro Christo” of Marian priests, “Komunikat SARP 
(SARP Communiqué),” which for a time was taken over by the Falangists, 
the daily “Jutro (Tomorrow),” and the right-wing periodicals, for example, 
“Podlasiak (resident of Podlasie/Podlachia)” or “Rózga Podlaska (Podlasian 
Twig).” 

Let one of the first issues of "Rózga Podlaska” serve as a sample of such 
a text. It is difficult to imagine an example that better defines “hate speech”: 


The most despicable and the most gangrenous, rotten, spoilt race in the world is 
the Jewish race, and in its aspirations, it is the most vile and brutal. ... 

Jews—they are the outcasts of humanity! 

Jews—they are the dregs of nations! 

Jews, you are so sordid, you have deserved punishment ever since you 
appeared on earth. 

You call yourselves a chosen people—indeed, it is Satan who chose you as a 
tool for spreading evil and the sins of degradation . . . 

You are a tribe eternally creeping, closed within itself —an abject animal . . . 

It is enough for me to look at the crowds of Jews milling in the streets to get 
the impression that I am looking at large swarms, a huge morass of stinking 
mud and stool... 

It is enough for me to look at a head of a sidelock-wearing, animal hair-cov- 
ered Jew, at those hungry tiger eyes full of vindictiveness bordering on insanity, 
at those pursed lips which seem about to open like the abyss of a crater and spew 
the lava of invective on everything that believes in the cross and that is Polish! 

Jews—they are liars! 

Jews—they are blood-sucking leeches! 

There has never lived a nation under the sun more vengeful and greedier of 
murder and blood than the Jews. 

Filled with all manner of anger, avarice, envy, and hatred, the Jews are our 
plague, our burden, our misfortune.** 


The language of such pronouncements may seem artificial to the modern 
reader; however, similarly written manifestos are not uncommon in the press 
of this type. The syntactic similarity of the article to a prayer (numerous 
repetitions, especially in the last sentence) and the changing addressee of 
the statements (once Jews, once countrymen) is striking. The accumula- 
tion of comparisons and words with negative attributes (plague, burden, 
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unhappiness, hatred, anger, avarice, envy, invective, murders) reinforces the 
full of contempt and hatred tenor of the article“? 

Jan Józef Lipski wrote that chauvinism and nationalism were the funda- 
mental concepts on which both the ONR and the broadly understood Polish 
National Democratic movement were based. Polish chauvinism and national- 
ism presumed the quest to dominate other nations within its sphere of inter- 
ests, which, of course, had to lead to conflicts with those nations. At the same 
time, the basic criterion for resolving such conflicts was, according to Polish 
nationalism and chauvinism, the raison d être and interest of one’s own nation. 
However, it does not follow from even the most extreme interpretations of the 
concepts of nationalism and chauvinism that the so-defined “enemy nation” 
must be biologically exterminated or deprived of national identity. 

In this sense, the anti-Semitism presented by the Polish extreme right—if 
only considered in the light of the statements quoted above about disposing 
of the Jews—was a particular type of nationalism and chauvinism, and it 
must be discussed separately. In the nationalism and chauvinism of the Polish 
national right, anti-Semitism played a special role. It recognized the impos- 
sibility of both denationalization of Jews and their subordination. 

According to ONR activists, the unsuitability of Jews to denationalization 
or subordination derived from the very nature of Jewish culture, which made 
Jews separate and unable to assimilate both in the psychological and the 
cultural-moral dimensions. For this reason, Jews were thought to be organi- 
cally incapable of living within the structures of any state; at the same time, 
they dreamed of ruling the world, which made them most dangerous to the 
functioning of the Polish state. 

This thesis was clearly voiced by Jan Olechowski, a prose writer and poet 
associated with the “Falange”: “The Jewish question is above all an ethical 
question. The Jewish ethics of the Talmud and the Jewish psychology are 
not only foreign to the Polish spirit but, above all, also absolutely harmful.”*° 

In the right-wing literature, the Jewish culture—due to its inherent materi- 
alism—also became a depository of moral evil and an exponent of all “moral 
decay,” similar to the Jewish art which, according to right-wing aesthetes (?), 
possessed no value. From here, there was but a single step to identifying Jews 
and their culture with Satanism and eschatological evil because Satanism 
has for centuries been associated with the cult of the materialistic element. 
And indeed, Polish right-wing writers made such a step by tying Judaism to 
Satanic religion. 


There is a spirit of Satanism in Judaism [. . .].°! 


The Satanic root of Evil is the organized and fanatical international Jewish 
mafia. 
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In addressing this issue, Jan Jozef Lipski wrote the following: 


The transfer of the issue to the metaphysical plane with the accompanying 
undertones of horror and the Manichean division of the world into that which 
is Jewish—and, therefore, in its essence evil—and that which is non-Jewish 
and endangered by the Satan and his servant—the Jew—had a number of 
socio-technical and propagandistic benefits: a simplified picture of reality 
that saturated its psychological coloration with concepts and attitudes that 
were familiar to every Pole-Christian since childhood and were rooted in 
myths conveyed in thousands of sacral works of art that depicted the devil 
and reached deep into the subconscious. Such transfer served as a good start- 
ing point for an emotional mobilization around the program of a political 
group, and it provided the grounds and the justification for acts of hatred and 
violence.” 


Having thus prepared the metaphysical ground by identifying Jews with 
the forces of darkness, the ONR ideologists proceeded to justify excluding 
Jews from all state and public activities and depriving them of access to 
offices and work in public administration, opportunities to engage in political 
activity and study, and, finally, of all other civil rights, even the right to run a 
business. Moreover, all evil that the nationalists discerned in their surround- 
ing reality derived from this “devil’s brood —the Jews. Besides, identifying 
Jews with metaphysical evil allowed the national circles to point to their link 
with Masonic organizations that were equally “bad” for being anti-Catholic 
and to blame the Jewish-Masonic alliance for conniving in and secretly 
directing party activities in Poland and the world. This was one of the main 
motifs present in the literature of the nationalists from the interwar period. 
In addition to Bolestaw Piasecki, Wasiutynski and Reutt excelled in forming 
similar theses. 

After establishing the relationship between the Jews, evil, and the Satan 
and next with masonry, the right-wing literature needed to describe the rela- 
tionship between the Jews and communists, a relationship whose existence 
was completely obvious to Polish nationalists and was beyond discussion. Of 
course, right-wing ideologues were irreconcilable enemies of communism 
at least since 1920; at the same time, however, they claimed that just like 
fascism it could be used as a model for the political workings of Catholic 
totalism in Poland. Even more amazingly, ONR ideologues were at the same 
time supporters of Stalin’s dictatorship. They justified this by citing his defeat 
of the “Trotskyite Jew” and, in the internal struggle for power in the Soviet 
camp, for pushing internationalist Jews in the Bolshevik Party aside, thereby 
proclaiming Russia’s break with the policy of global communist-Jewish revo- 
lution in favor of the idea of building communism in one country. 
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Of course, the negative attitude of the right to communism, if only 
because of the latter’s hostility toward the Catholic religion, remained 
unshakeable. 

In general, according to “Falange” writers, Marxism derived from the 
“Jewish spirit” and the tradition of Judaism, but there were also those who 
were convinced that Marxism arose specifically to dismantle and destroy the 
Aryan states in Europe. At the same time, ONR supporters explained the 
conflict between the “Jewish democratic capitalism” and the equally Jewish 
Marxism by claiming that communism was nothing but “capitalism turned 
into a state,” so basically they were the same, that is, both were ruled by 
the same Jews (!). Moreover, the nationalized capitalism, that is Marxism, 
even more than “pure” capitalism itself, embodied, according to the National 
Democrats, the “Jewish spirit” because it expressed so typical to the Jewish 
culture love of law and administration that were reflections of the love of 
the Talmud and the rabbinate in Judaism. In total, “Jews today as in any age 
constitute a unity, are guided by one policy, and strive toward a single goal 
[. . .]. This goal is to rule the world. *$ 

As a consequence of these findings, the ideologists of the Polish right for- 
mulated a thesis that Jews are Poland’s greatest enemy because they are the 
largest and the most dangerous “internal” invader of the Poles. Dmowski was 
the first to express this view in 1902 in an article titled Mysli nowoczesnego 
Polaka (The Thoughts of a Modern Pole) that was published in “Przeglad 
Wszechpolski (All-Poland Review).” In this article, he concluded that Jews 
are an “internal enemy” of the Poles, more dangerous than political invaders, 
that is, the Germans and the Russians. 


Despite all, we must compare the struggle against Jewry to a struggle against 
invaders.” 


Name-calling about club-wielding goons or bandits is useless. The same people 
were called insurgents and Polish terrorists. [. . .] Was there a Russian occupa- 
tion? There was. Is there a Semitic occupation? There is.** 


In view of the “Jewish invasion,” the Polish nationalists had to make but 
a small step from here to declare the necessity of fighting Jews, that is the 
occupiers of Poland, and inscribe this fight within the Polish tradition of 
heroic battles against external invaders. This also allowed them to acknowl- 
edge that the destruction of the Nazi Germany was not in Poland’s interest 
and, finally, (although these views were not widely shared even within so 
greatly anti-Semitic political circles) that even Nazi occupation would be 
in the Republic’s interest since it would allow the “Jewish question” to be 
solved once and for all. 
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Young Polish nationalism has been fighting for a long time for an international 
solution to the Jewish question.” 


In view of our internal politics and, in particular, due to the possibility of solv- 
ing the Jewish question on the international scale, it is desirable for as many 
nationalistic countries as possible to emerge in Europe.” 


Poland is not interested in the slightest in the destruction of the Nazi regime in 
Germany; on the contrary, the existence of this regime is entirely in Poland's 
interest. ! 


It is true that the Jewish question is an international issue; it is true that it cannot 
be solved entirely by one nation, but it is not true that no state and no nation can- 
not solve it alone. The solution of the Jewish question in one or another country 
is onerous and difficult to implement, but it is not impossible.” 


The editors of “Młoda Polska” (Young Poland), a publication of the Young 
Poland Union that had close ties to Ozon, the ONR, and nationalist circles 
spoke in a similar, anti-Semitic tone. They emphasized the civilizational and 
cultural dissimilarity of Jews, which, in the authors’ opinion, had a destruc- 
tive effect on the Polish state. 

Having accepted the view of the destructive influence of the Semitic cul- 
ture on the Polish culture, the nationalists called for the vetting of artists and 
writers and for cutting them off from the cultural life of the Republic. 


It will be necessary to completely cut the Jews off from culturally influencing 
Poles: bar Jews from all Polish social associations, schools of every level and 
type, all public and teaching posts, the army, the theater, the cinema, the radio, 
the trade unions and publishing houses, and the Polish press as well as to exter- 
nally isolate the Jewish press and the books of Jewish authors.“ 


In the opinion of the National Democrats, not only the works of Jewish art- 
ists were in danger of being thoroughly permeated with Jewish decadence but 
also of the Polish artists who were brought up under the influence of Jewish 
books, paintings, and films. That is why, according to the rightists, it was so 
necessary to separate Jews from Aryan Poles by, for example, creating ghettos. 

The nationalists from the ONR circles also explicitly praised the Nuremberg 
Laws that introduced Nazi and anti-Semitic laws in Germany. According to 
Ignacy Chrzanowski, upon receiving the news of Hitler’s rise to power, 
Dmowski “jumped for joy,” not concealing his “admiration and envy towards 
Nazi Germany for its war against Jews” and wishing to emulate “the com- 
plete German revolution” in Poland.™ 
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The Nuremberg Laws are the final stage of the Nazi Jewish policy, endowing it 
with a legal framework. Pursuant to these laws, Jews were closed inside ghettos 
and will not be able to cause division within the German nation. Such legislation 
is modeled on the legislation of the era with the wisest policy towards Jews—the 
Middle Ages—and the teaching of the Catholic Church.® 


Moreover, ONR activists proudly bestowed upon themselves priority in 
formulating anti-Semitic principles, which, they claimed, were even ahead of 
those in Nazi Germany. 


Anti-Semitism in Ruch Mtodych (The Youth Movement) existed much earlier 
than the anti-Jewish program in the NSDAP.% 


Jews will be removed from Poland and their property will be taken away by law. 
[. ..] The first stage will be the removal of Jewry from Polish society. [. . .] Jews 
will be deprived of political rights and the right to participate in all Polish social 
associations and the right to serve in the Polish army. They will be deprived of 
the right to participate in Polish enterprises, the right to employ Poles, and the 
right to work for Poles. Polish schools will be free of Jews, Polish cultural life 
will be closed to them.” 


Jews [. . .], as an element decidedly hostile and divisive to the nation, should 
absolutely have no political rights. No Jew can be a citizen of the Polish 


state. 


Jews must be isolated by subjecting them to special laws.” 


Polish nationalists also had no desire for any form of assimilation with the 
Jewish people (of which, in any case, Jews, according to them, were inca- 
pable) because this would lead to—in their opinion—the mixing of races. The 
racism of this political milieu has once again revealed itself: “Assimilation 
should be strongly opposed.” 

Marriage with a Pole does not make a Jewish woman Polish and such mar- 
riage should be severely prohibited under the penalty of the loss of all civil 
rights: 


One can see couples on the streets: a Polish Kasia, Małgosia, or Jasia with 
a typically Nordic face with this or that “dandy” who cannot be recognized 
behind his Semitic, sparrow-hawk shnoz [. . .]. Polish women, where is your 
dignity? Where is you sense of solidarity in the fight to maintain the national 
identity of our society; after all, you are meant to be the mother of Polish 
children!”! 
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Likewise, baptism and acceptance of Christianity did not protect Jews 
in Catholic Poland from persecution and the loss of rights. According to 
the nationalists, baptism did not change a Jew into a Pole, that is, a Jewish 
Christian was still a Jew in the national and racial sense and, as such, had to be 
persecuted. The nationalists also demanded the removal of Jews from universi- 
ties and public schools and also wanted to conduct racial vetting of professors 
and teachers. They introduced their laws at every opportunity. For example, 
they took over control of the Association of the Architects of the Republic 
of Poland (pol. Stowarzyszenie Architektów Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej) and 
introduced the anti-Semitic principle of numerus nullus into its statute.” 

The same happened at the Union of Christian Musicians (pol. Związek 
Muzyków Chrześcijańskich). Such actions demonstrated what they would be 
capable of if they were to assume real power in the Polish state. 

The nationalists demanded that Jews be deprived of property without 
compensation. In fact, this demand sanctioned the program of “widespread 
plunder,” analogous to that pushed forward by the Nazis in the Third Reich. 
The submission of such a demand on the eve of World War II is frightening, 
especially from the perspective of time—knowledge of the ethnic cleansing 
and plunder that took place in the Bialystok region in 1941. Of course, the 
nationalists did not consider such actions to be plunder but rather an act of 
exacting historical justice because, it must be remembered, they believed that 
Jews have been plundering Poland for centuries. This demand was presented 
at a meeting of Marshal Edward Rydz-Śmigły with members of the ONR in 
1937, when the ruling sanation camp was trying to reach an entente with the 
nationalists.”* Trade boycott of Jewish merchants was also an element of the 
anti-Semitic strategy; it was promoted especially by the ND circles; however, 
this soon ceased to satisfy extreme falangists. Dmowski added: 


The Jewish people are undeniably parasites on the social body of the country 
in which they live. But it is in this very character that an explanation of the 
considered phenomenon should be sought. A healthy, strong body, functioning 
normally according to the laws of nature is the least suitable substrate for the 
development of parasites.” 


In 1936, the National Party and the National Radical Camp adopted the 
strategy of inciting anti-Jewish riots, thereby accepting the use of terror as a 
tool of political struggle in the country. The target of the attacks was to be 
Jews, including those who accepted Christianity or came from mixed fami- 
lies.” “We apply [. . .] and will apply force, coercion, and violence, and our 
conscience assumes responsibility for our actions with confidence and cour- 
age. This is an essential element of our totalism.””° 

The rallies of Polish nationalists were also dominated by symbols bor- 
rowed directly from the Nazi NSDAP (Nationalsozialistische Deutsche 
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Arbeiterpartei, National Socialist German Workers’ Party). Polish nation- 
alists wore uniforms modeled on those of the NSDAP and were, like that 
party’s militants, armed with clubs, knives, brass knuckles, and firearms. 
They also borrowed the fascist-Nazi greeting, the so-called “Roman salute”, a 
gesture of the raised, straightened, right arm, which was performed even dur- 
ing the funeral of the National Democracy leader Roman Dmowski in 1939, 
just before the outbreak of World War II and just before the Nazi Germany 
invaded Poland, Fig. 2.2. 

One should ponder the great confluence of the demands discussed above 
and those of the National Socialists in Nazi Germany. The essence of the 
nationalists’ program, however, was not to implement these changes after 
the ND and the ONR took power, that is, after the “breakthrough,” as it was 
called in their literature. After the breakthrough, the task of dealing with Jews 
was to rest on the shoulders of the state apparatus of violence, but “before the 
breakthrough,” the responsibility for implementing the demands rested—lit- 
erally—on the shoulders of ONR militants. They were to use terror and brutal 
force to push Jews into ghettos and then to compel them to emigrate. Did they 
assume that there would be fatalities as a result of such actions? Of course. 

Within the ONR circles, there were those who on several occasions advo- 
cated an explicit plan to exterminate some Jews and to sterilize and exile oth- 
ers from the Catholic State of the Polish Nation. The genocide of Jews was 
to be carried out based on the model of the Armenian genocide by the Turks, 
which was the way ONR political writers envisaged the process. 


Figure 2.2 Members of the National Party at the Funeral of Roman Dmowski, January 
7, 1939, in Warsaw. Ownership: Public Domain. 
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They must leave either gradually [. . .] to establish a new “hatchery” or at a 
gallop after suffering painful injury—for example, by being half-sterilized—the 
manner is up to us. Armenians in Turkey play the role of Jews. [. . .] Ataturk told 
himself that it is better to commit one grand barbarism with a positive result than 
a series of suppressed riots. Therefore, when after the victory over the Greeks 
one more slaughter of Armenians began in eastern Turkey, he not only did not 
interfere but even declared that Turkey was for the Turks. [. . .] If he proposed 
to the Armenians to leave in peace [. . .], they would have replied that they do 
not want to leave and have no place to go [. . .]. The Turkish way is the best!” 


Nalewki awaits disinfection [. . .], entire buildings, blocks, streets must be razed 
[. . .]. We should not spare boiling water because everything is dirty, spit-covered, 
Jew-infested, and mangy. [. . .] And if all these black republicans, cockroaches, 
gaberdine-clad democrats, and bedbugs want to spread out across the whole 
capital—I will give one more advice [. . .] surround Nalewki with a high wall.” 


And here is the most blunt, unvarnished statement of the thesis for the 


program to physically exterminate Jews:” 


In relation to internal enemies—the foreign and Jewish propaganda—the 
physical means of destruction and separation is the only expedient and proper 
means.*9 


[. . .] This is the ghetto; here tzadikim live and are venerated; here and in every 
little town, a generation of venomous, rabid, fanatic goy-hating Jews is growing 
up. And we have all this in hand—in the strong Warsaw fist. Just squeeze and 
the heart will stop beating.*! 


Currently, the Germans have embarked upon the final liquidation of Jewry at 
home [. . .]. When will we finally embark upon the manly, serious solution of 
this matter? 


These words were spoken in 1938, several months before the outbreak of 


World War II and three years before anti-Semitic outbreaks in the Bialystok 
region. 
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Chapter 3 


Jedwabne 


The following interpretation of events is based on the accounts of Polish and 
Jewish witnesses that are available in the judicial and investigative materi- 
als of the Institute of National Remembrance, mainly in the materials from 
the S1/00/Zn investigation conducted by prosecutor Radosław Ignatiew into 
the burning of people of Jewish nationality on July 10, 1941, in Jedwabne, the 
works of Jan Jerzy Milewski, Polacy—Żydzi w Jedwabnem i okolicy do 22 
czerwca 1941 roku (Poles—Jews in Jedwabne and the surrounding area until 
June 22, 1941) and Stosunki polsko-żydowskie w Ostrołęckiem i Lomzynskiem 
w latach trzydziestych i w czasie II wojny światowej (Polish-Jewish Relations 
in Ostrołęcko and Łomża Regions in the 1930s and during World War II), 
other publications, and materials from the era. 


IF WAR COMES TOMORROW 


The first mention of the town of Jedwabne appeared in historical sources 
relatively early, as already in 1455, it was mentioned as the seat of a parish. 
Information about the town appeared along with a description of a dispute 
between the local vicar, Marcin, and a son of Wszebor Karwowski. In the 
years 1660—1664, the first Jews arrived in Jedwabne from nearby Tykocin. 
In the next century, they already constituted the majority of the town's 
population. In the sixteenth century, the Jedwabne parish included about forty 
villages. In 1736, Jedwabne received municipal rights. In the same year, a 
wooden church was built in the city and, thirty-four years later, an imposing 
synagogue.! 

In 1776, Jedwabne was bought by a certain Stanisław Rembliński, an 
important fact for the later history of the town: first, because for many years 
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forward, its history was intertwined with the Remblinski family; second, 
because this fact made it possible for Jews to continue to settle in Jedwabne 
without interruptions because the city remained in private hands. In the 
neighboring royal towns, that is, Kolno, Radziłów, Wąsosz, or Wizna, by the 
will of the inhabitants, Jews were not allowed to settle. So, Jews moved to 
private cities such as Jedwabne and Stawiski. As a result, around 1800, the 
percentage of Jewish inhabitants in the first group of towns ranged from 3 to 
13 percent, while in Jedwabne, 71 percent, and Stawiski, 76 percent.’ 

In 1855, there were already over 2,400 inhabitants in Jedwabne, of which 
almost two thousand (82 percent) were Jewish. The Jewish-Polish neighborly 
relations in this town were never either easy or, even more so, harmonious. 
The Poles did not understand their Jewish neighbors, and their knowledge of 
Jewish culture was fragmentary. Jews represented a style of urban life that 
seemed completely alien to the Polish peasantry from the nearby villages and 
the parochial petty Masovian nobility. They, the masters of their lands, accus- 
tomed for ages to working on the land and warring, were unable to accept a 
lifestyle based on trade, craftwork, and pacifism derived from Judaism. 

Obviously, religion differentiated the two communities the most. The Poles 
regarded Jews with suspicion not only because they were of a different reli- 
gion but also because, in their belief, they represented those who “killed the 
Christ.” In the Polish folk worldview, it was also unthinkable to be a Pole and 
not, at the same time, be a Catholic. Catholicism designated a true demarca- 
tion line for Polishness for the local Polish nobles. This was to lead to its own 
tragic consequences later, in the twentieth century, when the question about 
“religion and nationality” became the deciding factor about life or death. 

Jews themselves also did not help improve these intercultural relations with 
their style of living. They constituted a separate, isolated, and self-isolating 
group, internally organized according to wealth and education. However, the 
Christian, Polish population did not perceive this internal differentiation and 
treated everyone with a universal distance and sometimes hostility. In 1901, 
there were only two Jewish children among the seventy-eight students at the 
local Jedwabne school. 

However, perhaps the separation of the two communities in Jedwabne 
is best illustrated by the fact that Poles who testified in the trials of the 
people accused of crimes against their Jewish neighbors after the war, in 
general, were not able to give a single Jewish name correctly and instead 
used nicknames, such as Srułka, Kuropatwa (partridge), Rybka (small fish), 
Marchewka (carrot) Pietruszka (parsley), Flaszka (flask), and so on. Poles 
have lived with Jews for generations, however, not close enough to know 
their names. 

In the 1920s, the population of Jedwabne grew rather rapidly. Therefore, 
efforts were made to regain municipal rights, which the town lost after World 
War I. The number of inhabitants in this period increased to around 2,500. 
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Compared to previous centuries, the percentage of the Polish population 
increased considerably and stood at 52 percent. This was related to the fact 
that, as a result of the economic crisis that engulfed Poland after the 1920 war 
and a surging wave of anti-Semitic incidents, Jewish people were emigrating, 
most often to the United States but also to Palestine, Ecuador, and Bolivia, 
and even to distant India. According to the general census of 1921, only 757 
people of Jewish nationality remained in Jedwabne. Those who remained had 
to come to terms with the ubiquitous discrimination that affected virtually 
every aspect of life, whether political, social, or economic. 

For example, in rural commune councils, Jewish councilors were a rarity 
and were found more often only in urban settlements. In the 1930s, there was 
one Jewish councilor—Wolf Skroblacki—in Wasosz; however, there were 
no Jews on the councils of the neighboring towns; for example, in Radziłów, 
even though its percentage of the Jewish population was much greater than 
in Wąsosz.’ Here is the composition of the Jedwabne commune council from 
1931: Jozef Godlewski, Jozef Grabowski, Jan Gradzki, Ludwik Konopka, 
Antoni Kosakowski, Apolinary Kotlewski, Jan Kotyński, Józef Lipiński, 
Teofil Pieńkowski, Franciszek Rogowski, Stanisław Śleszyński, Baltazar 
Święszkowski (voyt (village mayor) since 1928), Jan Wyszykowski, and 
Augustyn Zachalski (secretary since 1923).* 

If we examine the political structure of the Jedwabne and neighboring 
communes, we will readily notice the emerging political trends of national 
and nationalistic character. In the elections to the Sejm in 1922 in the 
Jedwabne commune, 82 percent of the votes went to the Christian Union of 
National Unity list; 12.5 percent of the voters voted for the list represent- 
ing the Jewish community, the so-called Blok Mniejszości Narodowych 
(the Block of National Minorities); and only 5 percent cast their ballots 
for the Polish People's Party. In 1930, the National List was supported by 
25 percent of the voters in town; almost 70 percent, however, voted for 
Bezpartyjny Blok Współpracy z Rządem (BBWR, the Non-Partisan Block 
of Cooperation With the Government), and a few voted for the Centrolew 
(Center-Left) and the Jewish socialists. BBWR owed its very good showing 
to the support of the Jewish inhabitants of Jedwabne. These results were 
met with an immediate reaction of the local clergy, who politically were 
almost always far right. The then-parish priest, Rev. Marian Lis, said the 
following about the results: “Jews have done a lot of wrong because they 
did not have any lists and cast their votes for list number one, carrying their 
voting cards completely in the open. Many were compelled to follow suit, 
and many did so under pressure." 

In nearby villages, the National Democracy was decidedly dominant: in the 
Jedwabne commune, the party gained 73 percent of the votes, in Radziłów—56 
percent (here too, probably many Jews voted for BBWR, which gained the 
support of 37 percent of the voters), and in Wasosz—71 percent. 
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The percentage of the votes cast for Centrolew (the Center-Right) ranged 
from just 3 to 6 percent.® In the 1930s, in the Jedwabne area, in essence, a 
bipolar political system had formed: on the one hand, the sanation camp to 
which former democratic circles were moving and, on the other, the national 
camp. The people’s movement had weakened, and other groups did not 
count.’ This situation was also clearly conducive to the polarization of the 
population’s attitudes in the period between the elections and to the increase 
in tensions between the Polish and Jewish communities. 

There were but few individuals involved in communist movement activities 
before the war; for example, in Jedwabne, communist leaders were Poles— 
brothers Krystowczyk and Wiśniewski. Beginning in 1926, there was a 
District Committee of the Communist Party of Poland (CPP, Komunistyczna 
Partia Polski (KPP)) in Jedwabne which oversaw the KPP cells in nearby 
Radziłów, Wąsosz, Stawiski, Szczuczyn, and Wiźnia.* However, very few 
votes were cast in elections for the revolutionary left parties.” 

The dominant influences of the National Democratic Radical Camp 
throughout the region continued until the end of the interwar period. In the 
last elections to the Seym of the twenty-year period (of the Second Polish 
Republic), which took place in 1938, the population acted according to the 
guidelines issued by Zarząd Główny Stronnictwa Narodowego (the Main 
Board of the National Party) and mostly did not participate in the elections. 
Only 10 percent of eligible voters from outside the town voted. “The majority 
of the decanate’s priests did not participate in the elections.”!® The National 
Party, the Greater Poland Camp, the National Radical Camp were actively 
supported by Jedwabne priests, above all by the most important person in 
town—Rev. Dean Marian Szumowski—who was also a member and even a 
local leader of the National Democracy in Jedwabne. 

Among the more important events for the Catholic community in Jedwabne 
was the consecration of a new brick church on August 21, 1935; in September 
1937, a Catholic House was also opened with a room named after Bishop 
Stanisław Łukomski, and Katolickie Stowarzyszenie Młodzieży Żeńskiej (the 
Catholic Association of Female Youth) received a banner. A Catholic youth 
parade, which was received by Bishop Łukomski, took place on the market 
square. The words used in the speech given that day by the chairman of the 
Catholic Action in Jedwabne, local apothecary Michał Jałoszewski, were 
very typical. These words were preserved in the chronicle of the Jedwabne 
parish for the date of September 26, 1937: 


The name of this house must speak to the rising generations. They must be 
Catholic in thought and deed if they want to be good Poles capable of sacrifice. 
Because a good Catholic is a good Pole. That is how it has been, and that is how 
it should be, today and forever." 
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The Polish-Jewish conflict, or rather the National Democratic-Jewish 
conflict, continued quite acutely in Jedwabne. It played out against the back- 
ground of the nationalistic and anti-Semitic aspirations of the national parties, 
which gained an exceptionally strong position in the region. Other significant 
factors were the influence of the fascist ideology reigning in neighboring 
Prussia and the frequent visits of Roman Dmowski, the undisputed leader 
of the National Democracy, to the neighboring village of Drozdowo (where 
he also died), which fostered the rise of this charismatic political cult figure 
among the local Polish elites. 

Anti-Semitic and National Democratic propaganda in this area was also 
disseminated by the regional Catholic press, which constantly wrote about 
“the Jewish threat.” In the weekly “Zycie i Praca” (Life and Work) published 
by the diocesan printing house and edited by Rev. Antoni Roszkowski (after 
the war, he also became the parish priest in Jedwabne) and in the continuation 
of this periodical—Sprawa Katolicka” (The Catholic Affairs)—there were 
numerous articles with anti-Semitic content that warned about “the Jewish 
infiltration” (pol. zazydzenie) of various areas of life in Poland and criticized 
all attempts of Polish-Jewish cooperation and worked against assimilation. 


Already in 1939, the editors of the Catholic Affairs wrote with indignation about 
the Christmas wafer celebrations organized by the Lomza Fire Department, in 
which people of Jewish nationality took part. The editorship was particularly 
disgusted by the town president’s sharing of a wafer with the Jews.” 


The poem entitled Perz (Wheat Grass), published in February 1939, that 
is shortly before the outbreak of World War II, reflects well the spectrum of 
anti-Semitic views presented in the pages of this weekly magazine: 


Poles, do you know who among us 

Spreads rampant like weed in a crop field? 

(And exploits us and leads us to drunkenness 

Like wheat grass in a growing field? 

For whom nothing is ever enough, who is never sate?) 
He is every trader and shopkeeper Jew." 


In 1933, “Przeglad Łomżyński” (Łomża Review), which was not connected 
with the nationalist circles, accused the diocesan printing house in Lomza of 
issuing the publication of the Great Polish Camp entitled “Młodzi” (The Young) 
that promoted slogans advocating beating and destroying Jews, which were 
contrary to the principle of brotherly love. In the opinion of the editorial board 
of Przeglad Lomzynski, the diocesan printing house contributed to the spread 
of hatred toward Jews, and the uninformed readers of the “Mtodzi” magazine, 
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seeing the logo of this printing house, considered themselves absolved of the 
sin of beating Jews. This led to the tragic events in Radziłów, concluded the 
editorial board.'* The editors of Przegląd Łomżyński saw the dangers and the 
fatal consequences of this type of anti-Semitic propaganda with their own 
eyes because, at the same time, in March 1933, anti-Jewish riots broke out in 
Radziłów, not far from Jedwabne. It is the very same place where a massacre of 
Jews took place before they were burnt in a barn in Jedwabne in 1941. 

In 1933, anti-Jewish riots in Radziłów were preceded by riots in nearby 
Grajewo, where all started with the disturbances incited by the nationalists during 
the name-day celebrations commemorating Józef Piłsudski. The nationalists, who 
were not well disposed toward the marshal, only wanted to stop the ceremony 
but when they saw that members of the Jewish military preparedness organiza- 
tion (Brit Trumpeldor) were planning to take part in the festivities to show their 
devotion and loyalty to the Republic and readiness to protect her borders, they 
became enraged. Exclaiming “Poles, come to your senses, Poland only for Poles,” 
they attacked the Jewish youth that had arrived for the ceremonies. There were 
riots that resulted in the detention of several members of the National Party at the 
local arrest center. The next day, however, the most active militant was freed, and 
further anti-Jewish incidents took place, during which windows were shattered in 
fifty-three Jewish commercial and service premises and apartments. At that time, 
similar incidents took place in Jedwabne." A rally similar to the nationalists’ rally 
in Grajewo that took place only four years later, in 1937, is shown in Fig. 3.1. 


Figure 3.1 A National Party Rally in Grajewo, Szczuczyn District, 1937. Property of the 
author from his private collection. 
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In his memoirs after the war, Herszel Piekarz Baker, a Jewish witness to 
these events, recalled that the militants of ND (Narodowa Demokracja, eng. 
National Democracy) youth in Jedwabne stood with metal rods in front of 
Jewish shops so that Poles would not be able to make purchases inside. He 
also mentioned the assaults on Jews and cases of murder. He spoke about at 
least two funerals of Jews murdered by Poles. Similar accounts were sub- 
mitted by Poles after the war, including Teodor Eugeniusz Lusinski, who 
confirmed in 1995 that anti-Jewish campaigns were organized in Jedwabne 
before the war, consisting, for example, of tarring the entrance stairs of 
Jewish shops, breaking display windows, or pasting leaflets that read “do not 
buy from a Jew!” 

In the nearby village of Orlikowo, ONR (Ob6z Narodowo Radykalny, eng. 
National Radical Camp) and National Democracy activists were particularly 
active; as claimed by witnesses, the local nationalists were organized in 
a way resembling “the National Socialist camp”: the youth marched four 
abreast, singing with lit torches, and took part in boycotts of Jewish shops 
in Jedwabne and in the beatings and assaults. The ND fighters in the Lomza 
voivodeship were armed similarly to their comrades from Poznan, who were 
arrested by the Polish police in 1930 and had their firearms, knives, and clubs 
confiscated, Fig. 3.2. 

In the report on the inspection of the Jedwabne parish books, which can 
be found in the materials of the investigation led by prosecutor Radostaw 
Ignatiew from the IPN Branch in Białystok, there are extremely interesting 
entries about the political and social atmosphere in and around Jedwabne. 
National and nationalistic themes decidedly predominate there. Entries from 
the Jedwabne parish book of August 25, 1937, stated: 


Today is a market day; in the morning, Jews set up stalls with merchandise 
in the square, but at ten o’clock, members of the National Party had already 
removed their entire trade and only Polish commerce remained. Nobody dared 
to enter a Jewish store in the market, but one woman, despite warnings, entered 
a Jewish bakery, for which she got a beating (with sticks).'° 


On Nov. 11, 1937, when the nationalists went to Lomza, the police barred them 
entry to Lomza, and after a banner dedication, the police in effect blocked off 
the Dworna Street, that is the Piernacki Street, and when the nationalists went 
out towards the Catholic house in Lomza, the police attacked them with rifle 
butts and bayonets, and there were many wounded. Police officers did this, 
according to priest eyewitnesses, “con amore.” Among the beaten up, there is 
one teacher, an undercover policeman, and some say also a prosecutor, although 
the latter is not verified.'’ 
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On November 20, 1937, there is the following entry: 


Last week, a rumor spread that turned out to be true that the previous starost 
(district governor) of Lomza, Mr. Kornecki, resigned, and in his place starost, 
Mr. Rowniski, was nominated. The change took place after the incidents in 
Łomża during the dedication of the National Party banner.'* 


On page 17 of the chronicles of the Jedwabne parish for November 6, 
1938, one can also read about the political atmosphere reigning in town: 


Elections were held for candidates to the Sejm. The people were negatively dis- 
posed toward the elections and, according to the guidance of the Main Board of 
the National Party, decided not to vote. Despite encouragement from the admin- 
istrative authorities and even promises, fewer than 10 per cent actually cast their 
votes, but according to old custom, “miracles” took place at the voting urns. And 
after the elections, Polskie Radio (the Polish Radio) announced that 144,000 of 
eligible voters cast their votes, including 120,000 in our district, which is not true, 
because the polling stations were empty. [. . .] The results of the vote are one great 
sin of public corruption that were sown by Piłsudski in 1926; the population is 
dissatisfied with the present government and impatiently awaits liberation; for this 
reason, there are even undercurrents advocating the revolutionary path. 
None of the priests of the Jedwabne dekanate took part in the voting.'® 


This was mentioned in the reports of the Białystok voivode from 1933 to 
1939 and the local Polish press at that time. In Radziłów, where, in 1941, 
Poles burned their Jewish neighbors in a barn, the first pogrom of Jews took 
place long before the outbreak of World War II, in 1933. There are references 
to it in the local press: “The trial regarding the bloody incidents in Radziłów 
(.. .) . The district court in Łomża began on Monday, 29th of this month, to 
consider the sensational case of the bloody incidents of March 23 of this year, 
at the fair in Radziłów, during which 5 people were killed and a dozen were 
injured. Twenty-three people were in the dock. (. . .) They confirmed that they 
belonged to the Great Poland Camp. On the second day of the trial, one of the 
main prosecution witnesses, the deputy head of the security department of the 
regional police office, Adam Wysokiński, testified. His testimony lasted up to 
three hours. He presented in detail the course of the disturbances in Radziłów, 
mentioning that they were an inevitable consequence of the activities of the 
Greater Poland Camp. Then the witness discussed the organizational structure 
of this organization and its methods of operation, military character, etc. (. . .) 
Several Jewish witnesses recognized among the seven accused those who par- 
ticipated in the disturbances and described how Jewish stalls were robbed and 
the Jews were beaten with sticks, wooden fence planks, and stones.” 
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Figure 3.2 Weapons Confiscated by the Police on the Premises of the National 
Party and the Union of Young Nationalists: At the Top, a 9-mm Caliber Mauser C69 
Pistol, Below, Clubs, Pistols, Cartridges, a Bayonet, and a Knife. Poznań, 1930. Photo 
Provenance : Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital Archives) Catalogue 
Number: NAC 3/1/0/6/166 https:/www.szukajwarchiwach.gov.pl/jednostka/-/jednostka/ 
5976618 Ownership: Public Domain. 


At the same time, the Voivode of Białystok, in his monthly reports written 
to Warsaw, raised alarms that the Greater Poland Camp was conducting “a 
very intense and gradually increasing anti-Jewish campaign’! in the region. 
On March 20, 1933, OWP militants caused riots in Grajewo, during which 
they broke windows in Jewish shops and houses. In this way, windows were 
broken in fifty-three Jewish houses and, by mistake, in two Christian houses; 
they wrote the inscription “A Jew is Poland’s enemy”” in front of a church and 
shouted the slogans “General Józef Haller lives!” “Long live the Great Poland 
Camp! Down with the Jews!” On the same day, windows in two synagogues 
in nearby Szczuczyn were also broken, and three days later, “There were 
tragic incidents in the Radziłów settlement.”™ One of the beaten-up Jewish 
women died. The local press also reported: “Another victim of the incidents 
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in Radzitow—in the Jewish hospital in Lomza, the wife of a shoemaker from 
the settlement of Jedwabne near Lomza, 45-year-old Chana Sosnowska, who 
on the day of the incidents in Radziłów came to the market in town. A blow 
with a stanchion to the head caused skull damage and brain injuries. She left 5 
children.” Jozef Ramotowski was accused of murdering her. 

The militants of the Greater Poland Camp had broad social support, and 
their activities met with “the full support of the Catholic clergy and the 
National Party, whose Camp of Greater Poland, at least in the Biatystok 
Province, was an integral part. Already in the first days of March, there was 
no doubt that the Great Poland Camp was clearly visible on the political scene 
as an inspired avant-garde of the National Party, whose task was to lead to 
excesses, especially anti-Jewish ones.”’* During the described incidents, the 
OWP militants were uniformed.” 

Józef Przybyszewski, whom the prosecutor’s office considered the “moral” 
perpetrator of the first pogrom in Radziłów, came from impoverished nobility 
from Grajewo and in his youth was an active scout activist; he studied phi- 
losophy at the Jagiellonian University with the ultimate goal of entering the 
seminary in Częstochowa, although a lung disease prevented him from being 
ordained. After leaving the seminary, he moved to Łomża, where he edited 
the biweekly “Młodzi,” an organ of the local OWP (Obóz Wielkiej Polski, 
eng. the Camp of Great Poland), of which he was a staunch supporter. He was 
also the secretary of the Board of the District National Party in Łomża and 
the head of the Youth Section of this party. The Court of Appeal, after sub- 
sequent hearings, acquitted him of the charge of inspiring the bloody riots in 
Radziłów, but in total, over all the years of his political activity in the regions, 
he was sentenced to fifty-six days of arrest and paid a fine of 600 zlotys for 
disseminating subversive and anti-Semitic content. He was considered a pro- 
tégé of Witold Staniszkis,” a Łomża MP from the National Party. 

The Great Poland Camp was established by Roman Dmowski. The orga- 
nization was liquidated in March 1933 after a series of anti-Jewish riots 
throughout the country, but its activists continued their activities in other 
organizations, including in the National Party and the National Radical Camp. 

Three years later, the acts of violence against Jews only escalated. Jews 
were attacked all over Poland, with pogroms taking place, among others, 
in Mińsk Mazowiecki, in 1936. Photos from this pogrom and the result- 
ing devastation are shown in Figs. 3.3, 3.4, and 3.5. During this period, the 
Catholic Church also joined a more direct fight against Jews, as reported by 
the Białystok voivode (1936). This official noted, inter alia, “The district 
authorities of the general administration inform that the Catholic clergy is a 
factor directing the actions of the National Party and the premises of parish 
houses are usually used as meeting places for members of this party. Boycotts 
of Jews are strongly supported by the clergy.” 
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Figure 3.3 A Jewish House on Fire during Anti-Semitic Riots in Mińsk Mazowiecki, 
June 1936. Photo Provenance: Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital Archives) 
Catalogue Number: NAC 3/1/0/6/2802 Link: https://www.szukajwarchiwach.gov.pl/jedn 
ostka/-/jednostka/5 933 796/obiekty/3 54347 #opis_obiektu Ownership: Public Domain. 


In September 1936, the situation was so serious that the Voivode of 
Białystok alerted Warsaw, describing downright “a psychosis that very seri- 
ously threatens public order and security, ** which is stirred up especially 
among the young people, who are “seized in the slogan” “beat the Jew” that is 
hotly propagated everywhere and at every step by the National Party and also 
from the pulpit. The phenomenon is all the more serious as the anti-Jewish 
action more and more often becomes spontaneous, where it is difficult to 
apply appropriate prevention measures.* 

After that, the voivode listed a dozen or so localities in which such 
instances had already occurred, and he also notified about the briefing of the 
heads of local “national” posts, during which a certain Przygodzki, a del- 
egate of the Main Board of the National Party ordered the formation in the 
Białystok of “special militias comprised of dedicated and determined element 
who, after appropriate training, would only be used to fight the Jews. He also 
emphasized bluntly that the fight against the Jews should be carried out by all 
possible means, including terror.*** 

A month later, as a consequence, the situation was even worse, and the 
voivode in his next report reported with horror that the youth from the National 
Party was attacking Jews en masse, beating them and destroying their property, 
because they are “deluded by the prospect of taking over Jewish trade establish- 
ments”* after Jews are expelled from Poland and are trying to accelerate up 
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this moment “through brawls, mayhem, and terror. *$ At the turn of September 
and October, there were as many as fourteen large pogrom riots involving 
the destruction of shops and the beating of Jewish merchants and many more 
smaller ones. The author of the report, who had no illusions, sounded the alarm 
that the increasingly frequent attacks by the National Democratic fighters 
against Jews back up “quite clearly the tendency to revolutionize the masses 
with the primary purpose of accelerating the moment of taking power in the 
state”*7 by the supporters of the National Party. Therefore, the party’s militants 
also began attacking the state police. The situation was so bad that at the end 
of November 1936 Prime Minister Feliks Sktadkowski personally came from 
Warsaw for a special inspection of the western districts of the province. 

As aresult, the National Party’s campaign caused widespread panic among 
the local Jews, an escape from the countryside to the cities, the establishment 
of special funds in towns to support robbed shops, and an increase in sup- 
port for the left, especially the PPS (Polska Partia Socjalistyczna, eng. Polish 
Socialist Party, the socialists) and the KPP (Komunistyczna Partia Polski, 
eng. Communist Party of Poland (CPP), the communists), due to the fact that 
it fought anti-Semitism, which the voivode also noted.** 

The aid fund operating in Bialystok at the Jewish Religious Community 
sent financial aid and medical aid to cities most severely affected by the anti- 
Jewish campaigns, including Jedwabne, Radziłów, and Tykocin. 

At the end of September 1936, a district National Democratic convention 
was organized in Łomża, attended by about 2,500 people. “Members of the 
National Party marched four abreast along the main streets of the city to the 
cathedral church for a special service. A group of several hundred people 
uniformed in shirts and wearing organizational badges attracted attention. 
The meeting ended with singing of the youth hymn’? (to the tune of the 
Warszawianka from 1831 —note by M.T.): 


The blaze of the golden sun all around 
The white eagle rises upwards 

Let us proudly raise our foreheads, 
Looking at the Polish Emblem and the Cross! 
We bring revival to Poland, 

Stomping villainy, falsehood and dirt, 
We carry a mighty breath of spring, 

We are the future; the people are with us! 
Forward we go into the flood 

Let the enemy forces tremble, 

The day of victory is nigh, 

We are the great power of Poland! 

We are the great power of Poland! 
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Forward we go armed in spirit, 

Drive the Antichrist away. 

Mother of God, hear us, 

Bless the Sword of Chrobry! 

Bless the Sword of Chrobry! 

Everyone stood “at attention” with their hands raised in the Nazi pattern. During the 
assembly, shouts were raised: “Long live Great Poland, the National Camp, the 
National Army, the National Government, Roman Dmowski, Director Bielecki,” 
etc. In addition, even larger meetings were held in Tykocin and Radziłów.” 


When at the beginning of 1937 the anti-Semitic aggression subsided 
slightly due to the harsh police repression of the “nationalists” and numer- 
ous arrests in the province of the young Party leaders, the voivode, in his 
February report, warned against a too early declaration of victory by the 
central government in Warsaw: “These—if this is how we will call the gov- 
ernment successes and the collapse of the breadth of the National Party’s 
activity in the western districts of the Białystok province—must be met 
with great criticism and great caution. The style of modern public life, the 
difficult economic situation and, moreover, a special sensitivity of today's 
youth toward public affairs—they all make the state of agitation permanent. 
Radically, national slogans have already penetrated too deeply and widely 
into the masses of this young generation. The Jewish question, in particular, 
must be made concrete and included in the official agenda. As long as this 
issue is not properly posed, the Jewish question will be a permanent spring- 
board and inspiration for the creation of centrifugal programs that are harmful 
to the interests of the state.”*! 

At the same time, the voivode reported the emergence of new forms of 
operations by fascist-national militants, consisting in organizing “order 
guards”* in small towns, which attempted to displace and replace the legal 
state police. In this way, the National Democrats prepared “for a given sign to 
fill state and local government offices and institutions and to take power into 
their hands. ** This was the purpose of the “guards” created by the national- 
ists, which were finally used only in 1941 during the pogroms.“ 

In July 1937, during the blessing of the pennant of the National Party circle 
in Wąsosz, Rev. Choromański delivered another speech full of anti-Semitic 
content to the 700 gathered men. After him, together with Rev. Prelate Piotr 
Krysiak, a parish priest from Wąsosz, they personally directed pickets in front 
of Jewish shops in Wąsosz, in nearby Szczuczyn, and also in Radziłów dur- 
ing a market day, where Rev. Choromański intervened at the police station in 
the defense of the nationalists arrested during an attack on Jewish traders.* 
Everything repeated itself again in August and September.**” The violence 
grew. 
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Figure 3.4 A Jewish House on Zwirki i Wigury Street in Minsk Mazowiecki, 
Demolished and Abandoned as a Result of Anti-Semitic riots, June 1936. Photo 
Provenance: Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital Archives) Catalogue 
Number: NAC 3/1/0/6/2803/8 Link: https:/Awww.szukajwarchiwach.gov.pl/jednostka/-/je 
dnostka/5924973/obiekty/3 13343 #o0pis_obiektu Ownership: Public Domain. 


In September (1937), there was an intensification of anti-Jewish attacks 
in the province, but the wave of violence began to grow already in August, 
immediately after the celebration of an anniversary of the “Miracle on the 
Vistula” that was organized by the National Democrats. In the mind of the 
Polish people, Jews and communists were one, therefore, anti-Soviet rallies 
organized on the occasion of the anniversary of the battle quickly turned 
into boycotts and anti-Jewish riots. This time not only ND members but also 
members of the government’s National Unification Camp, the People’s Party, 
and even Polish communists took part. A provincial official reported anx- 
iously that “Overall, the boycott campaign attracted great attention among the 
Christian population. A kind of anti-Semitic rivalry and competition between 
the political groups taking part in the boycott action could be seen.”* A new 
slogan—' Mazovia without Jews!”—was also launched.” 

One of the biggest attempts to incite a pogrom in 1937 took place in 
the village of Wyszonki, near Bransk, where before the war 177 out of 
278 inhabitants were Jews. On October 16, about 100 nationalists arrived 
in the village on horses and bicycles with the aim of attacking Jews. 
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When the police stood in the latter’s defense, the nationalists attacked the 
policemen, who, in response, opened fire and killed Antoni Czajkowski 
from the village of Kostry Noski on the spot. To this day, in the cemetery 
in Wyszonki, one can find his tomb, which is well maintained and covered 
with flowers. The tomb has the carving of “Chrobry’s sword” and bears 
the inscription: 


In the Wyszonki parish, from the village of Kostry Noski, 

comrade Czajkowski perished for the new Poland. 

He went with his comrades to drive the Jews out of the village, 

and was shot dead by a Polish policeman... . 

He lived 35 years. 

He fell in the fight for the Great National Poland on October 16, 1937. 
Honor to the fighter.” 


Due to the new wave of violence, in November, the central government 
suspended the operations of the National Party in Wysokie-Mazowieckie 
and Bielsko districts. Mosze Rozenbaum wrote that Jewish boys did not go 
swimming in the river near Radziłów then, because they were immediately 
attacked by their Polish peers. He himself, at the age of thirteen, was severely 
beaten, and his eleven-year-old cousin Dawid Sawicki was surrounded by a 
gang of boys in a stable and suffered such injuries that he died two weeks 
later.*! 

In November 1937, a national rally attended by about 1,000 people was 
again organized in Radziłów. The rally was preceded by a service in the 
local church celebrated by the parish priest, Rev. Dołęgowski, and the 
laying of a wreath at the grave of Piotr Gardocki, a member of the Great 
Poland Camp, who was shot by the police during a 1933 pogrom.” The 
town had approximately 1,500 inhabitants at that time, including about 600 
Jews. Therefore, in the nationalist rally to commemorate the killed OWP 
pogromist who attacked Jews and the police four years earlier, the entire 
Polish population of Radziłów and visitors from the surrounding villages 
had to participate. 

A year earlier, at the end of May 1936, a trial of brothers Bolesław and 
Czestaw Drozdowski, farmers from the village of Ignacewo, began in con- 
nection with a bomb attack on Jews, which they organized during a trial 
against them for posting the appeals: “Long live revolution and the ONR! 
Slaughter the Jews!” 

There are many examples of such events. 

The state of turmoil and anti-Jewish violence lasted until 1939. “Anti- 
Semitism is spreading like wild fire,”** we can read in a report from February 
1939. 
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In the 1930s, the pogrom atmosphere hung in the air not only in Jedwabne, 
Radzitow, and Wasosz. In 1936, in nearby Wizna, before the consecration of 
a new bakery owned by a Pole and Catholic, Rev. Vicar Czestaw Rogalski 
called for an end to purchases at Jewish bakeries because “It is a sin to 
carry money to Jews, the enemies of the Catholic Church and promoters of 
communism.”*° 

Since 1936, in almost every town of the western part of the Białystok 
voivodeship (province), permanent picketing of Jewish shops and stalls on 
market days was introduced. The National Democracy militia employed 
severe reprisals against the peasants who bought from Jews. During the boy- 
cott campaigns, there were also incidents involving the dregs of society who 
were often paid by Christian merchants to intimidate Jewish competitors and 
who often joined in political riots to commit robbery 56 

The involvement of the criminal element led the Catholic clergy who, 
while advocating economic boycott of Jews, to increasingly begin to publicly 
condemn the brawls. The parish priest from Sniadowa was called to Lomza, 
where Łukomski” placed upon him the responsibility for the riots in the par- 
ish territory. However, a delegation from Zambrów came to the bishop of 


Figure 3.5 Hotel Mazowiecki M. Borensztejn Demolished During Anti-Semitic Riots, 
June 1936. Photo Provenance: Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital Archives). 
Catalogue Number : NAC 3/1/0/6/2803/10 Link: https://www.szukajwarchiwach. 
gov.pl/jednostka/-/jednostka/5924973/obiekty/456883 #opis_obiektu Ownership: Public 
Domain. 
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Lomza, headed by Rev. Czestaw Majewski, who made assurances that anti- 
Jewish incidents will not happen in that town again.* 

At the end of November 1936, Prime Minister Felicjan Stawoj-Sktadkowski 
conducted an inspection of the western part of the Białystok Province. After 
this visit, due to the intensification of anti-Jewish incidents in 1937, the 
activities of the Polish National Party were suspended in several districts of 
this province.” 

After the war, one of the surviving Jedwabne Jews, Kahau Awigdor 
Nieławicki, provided an account of the whole situation. 


Kahau Awigdor Nieławicki: A Jewish Man 
and Prewar Resident of Wizna 


I was born in Wizna, Łomża district, Wizna settlement . . . on the 15th of the sev- 
enth month, 1925, in the family of .. . © My name is Awigdor Nietawicki. . . . 
And here I changed my name to Kahau. My father was called Icek Nieławicki, 
mother Dina, née Stern I lived in Wizna until . . . until the German occupation 
in the forty-first year. 

[. . .] I was educated in the Hebrew school “Tarbut” in Wizna until 1939. I 
completed seven grades. My father traded in grain. Grandfather—Meir Hersz 
Nietawicki—was the owner of a land estate until he was forced to sell it in 1921 
or 1922. My grandfather’s property was near Jedwabne. My father worked 
together with my grandfather. 

He did not have high income. Before the war, my family’s economic situ- 
ation was not good, but it was possible to survive. I was the oldest son in the 
family. Including me, there were two younger sisters: Felga Nieławicki, born in 
1930—she was burnt in Jedwabne; the second sister—Chaja Nieławicki—was 
born in 1934 and was also burnt in Jedwabne. My mother—Dina Nielawicki, 
née Stern, born in 1903 or 1905—was burnt in Jedwabne or killed. My father— 
Icchak Nieławicki, born in 1898—traded in grain and dealt in other things; he 
also was burnt in Jedwabne. 

[. . .] In Wizna, there had been no market days in the last five years before 
the war. I do not know why they were cancelled . . . I think it was because there 
were pogroms of Jews in all the towns on the market day. Because the Jews 
arrived, set up stalls . . . for us, the merchants, there was always war with Polish 
youths. With stones. 

When we went to the river, they threw stones at us, or on Polish streets ... on 
the Długa Street and others . . . stones. And we always threw the stones back; we 
fought against them. Such was our Zionist youth, and we were learning that we 
must defend ourselves, that Jews should be treated like everyone else. ... And 
we learned from Poles . . . we learned Polish even in the Jewish school. I knew 
Mickiewicz better than many Poles. Or Potop (The Deluge) and Sienkiewicz, 
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and Pan Wołodyjowski (Mr. Wołodyjowski), and that is all . . . but we wanted 
to learn from that. 

But anti-Semitism existed. 

For example, Jewish shops in Wizna. ... In the marketplace, almost all the 
shops were Jewish. There was only one store, which was called Spółdzielnia, 
but it was private. I do not remember the gentleman who owned that store. It 
was the only one. But it was at the time ... I do not remember exactly, Mister 
President urged to boycott . . . what was his name . . . Składkowski . . . the Prime 
Minister of Poland. 

It was in Wizna that they boycotted, and pickets stood at those . . . at those 


Jewish shops . . . always two or three such from the ND . . . for example, 
I remember now a certain Brzozowiak, he always was one such boycotter. 
And after, there was a Catholic priest in Wizna, an old priest . . . I knew him 


well because my colleague’s father rented an orchard from the priest, and we 
always guarded . . . this orchard at night. And this parish priest knew a bit of 
Hebrew. And he knew that we spoke in Hebrew, always spoke to us a little in 
Hebrew. And later, I do not know why, they transferred him from Wizna to 
Jabłonka. And in his place came a priest—a chaplain who had been a military 
man before. And this chaplain priest stood together with the boycotters next to 
the shops. . . . He was young and stood with those boycotters next to Jewish 
shops. This anti-Semitism manifested itself in Jews sometimes getting clubbed 
on the head or something like that. Anti-Semitism existed. 

I had an aunt, but it was before I was born in Wizna. My aunt was 15 years 
old. She was walking down a street. It was Sunday morning, and there were 
three boys. One—his father was later the voyt (village head) in Wizna, a decent 
man... said, I have to kill a Jew today. As she passed by, he took out a knife 
and .. . he killed her. She continued to my father’s house with the knife inside 
her, and there she collapsed and died. And such things . . . a lot of such things 
took place in Wizna. 

But in Jedwabne, as it later becomes known, every market day, stall owners 
were beaten, and shops robbed, windows were broken, and that's all. In Wizna, 
this did not happen, but in Rudki it did. I was once with my family in Zambrów. 


We arrived on the market day. We also had an aunt there, and then . . . we 
came upon a pogrom. There was a lot of Polish police from Łomża ... for 
this pogrom. It was in 1938, when this pogrom took place ... I and my uncle, 


a young bachelor, prepared ourselves for this pogrom. We got axes ready so 
that . . . if there is to be a pogrom, we would not give in. 


The National Party and the National Radical Camp were then the main 
organizers of anti-Semitic incidents, and the local Catholic priests were active 
activists of these parties. Among them, there was the dean of Wąsosz (where 
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during the war one of the bloodiest pogroms took place ), Rev. Prelate Piotr 
Krysiak, who at National Party meetings urged boycotts of Jewish businesses. 
He also started the boycott campaign in Szczuczyn, another of the cities 
where blood was shed in 1941. The militias that organized anti-Semitic pick- 
ets in Szczuczyn before the war came from Wasosz and were instigated by 
Rev. Krysiak.*' After his transfer to Łomża in October 1937, he was elected 
acting chairman of the District Board of the local National Party. In his place, 
Rev. Antoni Kuklewicz, also a supporter of the National Democracy, arrived 
in Wąsosz. 

A faction of the radical nationalist clergy shaped the views and attitudes of 
the majority of those who earlier had not voted for the National Democracy. 
But the clergy were also divided in this respect, although the voices of mod- 
eration and reason had difficulty coming through. And so, Rev. Jan Ostrowski 
from Ztotoria, the president of the board of the National Party in Bialystok, 
called for a boycott of Jewish businesses and a fight against Jew-communism 
(pol. zydokomuna), but Biatystok dean, Rev. Aleksander Chodyko, did not 
give him permission to hold public gatherings in church squares. 

The weak opposition of priests with more centrist views did not, how- 
ever, fall upon fertile ground. The best proof of this is the fact that, while 
conducting a business deal with Jews in Piątnica, reverend prelate Saturnin 
Rostowski was whistled out and verbally abused by members of the National 
Party. ND members also chased out Jewish merchants who arrived on April 
10, 1938, on business to the property of Marianowo diocese curia. The Party 
activists also turned to Bishop Lukomski to have Rev. Rostowski transferred 
from Łomża due to his favorable attitude toward Jews. 

Anti-Jewish disturbances still continued in the first half of 1939, hence 
until just before the outbreak of World War II. Sensing growing threat, 
including the external threat from nearby Germany, many Jews emigrated, 
which was one of the main reasons for the change of the ethnic composition 
of Jedwabne itself before the great war. Others tried to defend themselves 
in a peaceful manner: with redoubled energy, they demonstrated pro-state 
attitudes and their loyalty to the Republic, lowered prices, and extended 
long-term loans to Christians. They also financially supported Polish moder- 
ate and democratic circles. Jewish organizations also tried to demonstrate 
their pro-Polish attitude by participating in state celebrations, which in turn 
enraged ND forces and Polish nationalists. When at the beginning of 1939, 
Archbishop Romuald Jatbrzykowski visited parishes, he was greeted in all 
the towns by Jewish delegations with rabbis at their head.“ 

In Jedwabne itself, however, it did not have any major positive effects. 
Standing in the way was the central figure of the city, an ardent supporter 
of the National Party, Rev. Dean Marian Szumowski, who delighted in 
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criticizing the government and the local authorities for their excessive, in his 
opinion, deference to national minorities. The authorities paid him back by 
fining Rev. Szumowski PLN 20 for making insulting statements about the 
commander of the local police post, who prevented the pogrom of Jews in 
Radziłów in March 1933. 

In the sermon on August 6, 1933, Rev. Szumowski said that “it is worse 
in Poland than in Germany” (and it must be remembered that he uttered 
these words in the year Adolf Hitler assumed power) and that those in power 
are striving to subordinate the Church to the State. “Bishops and priests are 
punished with arrests, and monetary fines are imposed on them.” He also 
called on the faithful to pray for perseverance for the priests persecuted 
by the government. Members of the Shooting Association, the Association 
of Reservists, and the Volunteer Fire Brigade present at the service got up 
during the sermon and left the church. This sermon was the reason for Rev. 
Szumowski being punished again with a suspended two-week arrest sentence 
for spreading false information that might lead to social unrest.® 

Rev. Wojciech Guzewicz appears to be a competent expert on the political 
views of Lomza diocese clergy and their impact on social attitudes: 


The political activity of the Lomza clergy also expressed itself through their 
support of specific Catholic-national groups whose programs were considered 
to favor the Catholic Church. In the inter-war period, these parties included the 
Christian Democracy (pol. chadecja), the Christian National Party, National 
Democracy (pol. endecja), the Catholic-People’s Party, the Polish People’s 
Party “Piast” and the National Workers’ Party. In the Łomża diocese, the 
National Democrats had the greatest influence among the aforementioned 
parties [. . .]. The popularity of this party among the clergy was mainly due 
to its pro-Catholic platform and a strongly developed organizational network. 
According to data prepared by the Voievod (governor) of Bialystok in 1934, 
“almost all the priests of the Łomża diocese” with Bishops S. Łukomski and B. 
Dembek at the head were supporters of the National Democracy. The participa- 
tion of a significant number of priests in the regional and district authorities of 
this party demonstrates clergy’s support for the National Party. [. . .] 

Many priests also headed the district circles of this party. Among them, 
the most active were Rev. H. Biato-Koziewicz—vicar from Grajewo, Rev. 
A. Kochański—vicar from Puchały,” Rev. Th. Rogalski—a vicar from 
Myszyniec,* Rev. J. Rogowski—a vicar from Piątnica,* Rev. J. Rogiński—a 
parish priest from Wysokie Mazowieckie,” Rev. P. Krysiak—a parish priest 
from Wąsosz, and Rev. E. Walter—a parish priest from Ostrołęka.” 

Independent of their participation in statutory bodies, the influence of Łomża 
clergy among the National Democrats was high. Often, meetings of members of 
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the management board were held in priests’ apartments. This was the case, for 
example, in Wysokie Mazowieckie, where Rev. J. Roginski served as the priest 
from 1926. He played a significant role in the organization and development 
of the Upper Masovia National Democratic circle, which, alongside the district 
Łomża circle, belonged to the strongest and most active organizations not only 
voivodship—but also country-wide. In addition, Rev. J. Roginski was the initia- 
tor and animator of numerous courses promoting this Party among the residents 
of the Lomza region. For example, just in 1928, he organized two such training 
sessions attended by almost 200 participants. It is also worth mentioning that 
many priests participated in open assemblies of National Party members and 
supporters. [. . .] 

The clergy’s preference for the National Party was also expressed through 
organizing—relatively often—by many priests of devotions for the success- 
ful development of the Party. These events were usually connected with the 
consecration of pennants and banners of individual circles in the parish area. 
As a rule, after church ceremonies, there were political meetings, in which the 
priests played active role. In addition, the Lomza clergy also helped to organize 
deputy meetings. 

Some of the meetings attracted large numbers of listeners. For example, 
Witold Staniszkis’s meeting in Zambrów on 24 January 1932 drew nearly 330 
people, and Jan Choromański's in Piski attracted nearly 300. The financial 
resources for holding the meetings came mainly from the local landowners, par- 
ish priests, and some of the wealthier burghers. All the rallies were preceded by 
announcements, including in churches, as part of parish announcements. 

It is important to consider the attitude of the clergy toward the Jewish people. 
These relations often had a socio-economic background and were associated 
with the fear of a growing influence of Jews. The problem was of ongoing con- 
cern especially in small towns where trade was controlled by Jews, which often 
led to conflicts with the impoverished Polish population. Peasants, in particular, 
felt exploited by Jews. It is no wonder that the proclaimed nationalist slogans 
or the National Democracy’s initiatives to discourage the Polish population 
from trading with Jews found fertile ground among the people and some Polish 
clergy. [.. .] 

The priests continued their activities in the national and political arena dur- 
ing the election campaign and the elections themselves as well as following 
the elections, especially after the unfavorable for the national camp result of 
the vote of March 1928. For example, in the letter sent by Bishop S. Lukomski 
to his diocese members on March 14, 1928, he expressed his regret that the 
people of the Lomza region did not properly heed the proclamation of the Polish 
Episcopate of December 1927 regarding the Seym and senate elections. In this 
regard, Bishop S. Lukomski ordered that, as a sign of sorrow and mourning, 
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resurrection processions and consecrations of Easter food were to be cancelled 
in all the parishes where a significant number of votes were cast for the PPS, 
PSL “Wyzwolenie,” and BBWR. In addition, he instructed Łomża clergy to 
refuse giving holy sacraments and conduct church funerals for those who would 
not renounce their affiliation to communist and socialist parties. This recom- 
mendation also concerned all those who read publications of these groups or 
supported them with their contributions.” 


The announced sanctions were not implemented because the bishop 
rescinded the ordinance after numerous parish delegations began coming to 
Lomza from all over the diocese, asking the bishop for forgiveness and, at 
the same time, assuring him that “in the future, they would not lend a hand 
to cause similar harm to the faith and the Church.”* Only isolated cases of 
the application of this regulation were reported. For example, in six villages 
of the Piekuty parish, Rev. Antoni Gerwel refused to consecrate Easter food 
for the villagers who voted for the BBWR list of candidates. For the same 
reasons, several parish priests from the Ostrołęka and Kolnenski districts 
celebrated only a silent mass for the Solemnity of the Lord’s Resurrection.” 

It is worth noting that the repression employed by the Lomza clergy against 
the faithful who were not sufficiently national or nationalistically inclined 
must have had significant consequences for their consciousness in later 
years. For a peasant—a resident of those areas—the importance of a refusal 
of a church burial can by understood only by those who come from a peas- 
ant family. Suffice it to say that such a move was equivalent to symbolically 
depriving such a person of human prerogatives—a deprivation of humanity. 
By refusing to bury those who voted for the socialist slate, Bishop Lukomski 
had thereby excluded them from the community of people just like those who, 
in the minds of Polish peasantry, had been so excluded for centuries—the 
Polish Jews. Bishop Lukomski is shown in Fig. 3.6 below. 

Among the postwar testimonies, the most comprehensive account of the 
situation in Jedwabne before 1939 was submitted by Zygmunt Laudanski, 
one of the leaders of the crime that took place in the town in 1941. In his sto- 
ries about the prewar history of his family, he stressed its difficult economic 
situation. 

Zygmunt’s father, Czesław Laudański, was a bricklayer and his mother 
a housewife. The house was poor, although they tried to live with dignity. 
Probably the greatest tragedy that befell his family during that period was the 
death of Zygmunt’s eleven-year-old sister, who was killed by Adam Talsdorf 
during an argument between him and Czestaw Laudanski. When analyzing 
this story, I always wondered what effect this event—the tragic death of his 
beloved sister and the violence of a neighbor feud—might have had on the 
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minds of the then young brothers Laudanski. I believe that its influence must 
have been significant and destructive. 

This event also shows that, in general, life in Jedwabne before the war was 
full of violence, which manifested itself not only in Polish-Jewish relations 
but also among the Poles themselves. However, Laudanski family did not live 
only in Jedwabne since Zygmunt’s brother, Kazimierz, lived in Poreba on 
the Bug. He himself with his brother Jerzy and father Czesław lived in town. 

Their uncle Franciszek was, like Czesław, a bricklayer and a professional 
non-commissioned officer of the Polish Army as well as the commander of 
the local branch of “Strzelec” organization, which did not win him the favor 
of reverend canon Szumowski. 

However, this did not prevent family Laudanski from enjoying good 
reputation and respect for professional integrity and staunch patrio- 
tism: all the brothers were ND sympathizers. The high position that the 
Laudanski clan held in the local social hierarchy and the respect they 
enjoyed in town is best illustrated by the photograph that was made on 


Figure 3.6 Bishop of Łomża Stanisław Kostka Łukomski Delivering a Sermon in Leśna 
Podlaska, 1927. Photo Provenance: Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe (National Digital 
Archives) Catalogue Number : NAC 3/1/0/15/921 Link: https:/4www.szukajwarchiwach 
.gov.pl/jednostka/-/jednostka/5908606/obiekty/3 94012 #opis_obiektu Ownership: Public 
Domain. 
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the occasion of the cornerstone-laying ceremony for the local church. In 
that picture, among the leaders of the local Polish community, just behind 
Bishop Lukomski’s chair, there is none other but the nestor of the family, 
Czesław Laudański. 

During the prewar period, there was a well-known dispute between the 
Laudański family and the Krystowczyk family, which had nine brothers, 
some of whom belonged to the communist party. Kazimierz Krystowczyk, 
in particular, was imprisoned before the war for belonging to the KPP (the 
Polish Communist Party), and his brothers Czesław, Henryk, and Zygmunt, 
as communists, had it in for the Laudański family. Not only they but also their 
cousins Stanisław, Czesław, Wacław, Henryk, and Mieczystaw—although 
not communists—often brawled with the Laudański family. The reasons 
for the fights, however, often were not grand politics but prosaic matters: 
brothers Krystowczyk were in the carpentry business, and it was against this 
background that the youngsters from both families came to blows. Czesław 
Laudański, as the story goes, liked to accuse brothers Krystowczyk of 
“shoddy work.” 

Brothers Krystowczyk paid the Laudanski family back during the Soviet 
occupation. At that time, Zygmunt Krystowczyk allegedly taunted Zygmunt 
Laudanski, saying, “Krystowczyks were bad carpenters, but now there are 
good officials,” and then arrested the family nestor, Czestaw Laudanski, 
accusing him of belonging to the national party. 

Interestingly, in the light of the above, sound the words of Janina 
Biedrzycka, née Śleszyńska, daughter of Bronisław Śleszyński, who offered 
his barn to burn the Jewish inhabitants of the town. Her father, who owned 
a fifteen-hectare farm in Jedwabne, together with the Laudański family, was 
also involved in the construction of schools and public buildings. He entered 
into a partnership with Czesław Laudański, and while the latter did the 
bricklaying, Śleszyński did the carpentry work, thereby depriving the com- 
munist Krystowczyk family of livelihood in town. At that time, to procure 
job assignments, it was obviously useful to have good contacts with reverend 
canon Szumowski. 

The Laudański-Śleszyński partnership built schools, including those 
in Konopki, Karwów, and Glinki. Śleszyński also helped build a dairy 
in Przytuły. What's more, the prewar village head of Jedwabne, Ludwik 
Konopko, was a brother of Bronisław Sleszynski’s wife, and Śleszyński him- 
self for a while also held the office of Jedwabne councilman. From the tes- 
timonies of Leokadia Błaszczak that I managed to obtain emerges an almost 
idyllic picture of prewar Jedwabne. They also contain some interesting facts 
about the town's life. 


Jedwabne 


Leokadia Blaszczak: A Polish Woman 
and Resident of Jedwabne 


My father Franciszek Lusinski was a master blacksmith.” He had a workshop in 
Jedwabne on the Listopada 11 street, no. 21. Our house, where the whole family 
lived, was also there. My mother, Zofia Lusinska, née Trzaska, ran the house. 
As I remember, the population of Jedwabne before the war consisted mostly of 
craftsmen and shopkeepers. As I remember, there were 9 blacksmiths in town, 
including one Jew, who was called Szmujet. He had a smithy on the Cmentarna 
Street. He did various minor repairs. My father even sent him clients because 
he was not able to do everything himself. My father was involved in the con- 
struction of new agricultural machines such as blowers, forage harvesters, and 
treadmills. He even employed a carpenter, Władysław Miciura, who made all 
the wooden parts for these machines. In addition, my father was the best farrier 
in the area and even healed horses. 

[. . .] Returning to the picture of the town of Jedwabne before the war as I 
remember it, there were 6 radio receivers in all of Jedwabne. My father bought 
the last one in 1935 to listen to the transmission from Pitsudski’s funeral. I 
remember well that the radio stood on the window sill, and half the town came 
over to listen to this broadcast. 

The local intelligentsia included Father Szumowski, I do not remember his 
first name, then during the war, there was Father Keplinski or Kemblinski, 
surgeon Januszewski, his wife was a midwife, doctor Kowalczyk, whose wife 
was a dentist, the head of the new school, whose name I forgot. In addition, the 
intelligentsia included teachers, whose names I am not able to provide because I 
began my education just before the war. When the war broke out, I only finished 
the first grade of the elementary school. 

Mr. Jałoszewski, an apothecary, also belonged to the intelligentsia. He had a 
pharmacy on the market square, which one entered by stairs. [. . .] Among the 
shopkeepers, as I remember, Jewish shops were in the majority in Jedwabne. 
These shops were situated in the area of the new and the old market. Also, 
mostly Jewish people lived in this area, for example, along the Przytulska and 
Łomżyńska Streets. 

They also lived on the Dworna Street opposite that square where in the times 
of the Soviet occupation stood the Lenin” monument. 

A field road ran past the Jewish cemetery. On the opposite side stood the barn 
of Bronisława Śleszyński. I knew him. He was a carpenter. His son Edward was 
a baker. He had a bakery near the church on the Przestrzelska Street. [. . .] My 
girlfriends and I often chased each other around this barn. Boys joined us. We 
played hide-and-seek. It was a wooden barn sitting on a stone foundation. It 
had entrance gates and exit gates on the other side. Those Laudański, they were 
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from a good family. Father Laudanski built the church in Jedwabne. It was a 
respected family. 


IN THE TOWN OF POGROM 


The following interpretation of events is based on the accounts of Polish and 
Jewish witnesses that are available in the judicial and investigative materials 
of the Institute of National Remembrance, mainly in the materials from the 
S1/00/Zn investigation into the burning of people of Jewish nationality on 
July 10, 1941, in Jedwabne, conducted by prosecutor Radostaw Ignatiew, 
the work of Tomasz Strzembosz—Antysowiecka partyzantka i konspiracja 
nad Biebrzą X 1939-VI 1941 (Anti-Soviet Partisans and the Conspiracy on 
the Biebrza, October 1939-June 1941), the work of Jan Jerzy Milewski— 
Polacy-Żydzi w Jedwabnem i okolicy do 22 czerwca 1941 rok (The Poles 
and Jews in Jedwabne and the Surrounding Area Until June 22, 1941), the 
work of Stanisław Kalbarczyk—Jedwabne 1939-1941. Polacy, Żydzi, oku- 
pant sowiecki—wzajemne relacje w świetle przejrzanych źródeł (Jedwabne 
1939-1941. Poles, Jews, Soviet Occupiers—Mutual Relations in the Light of 
Reviewed Sources), and other publications and materials from the era. 

On June 22, 1941, the German invasion codenamed “Barbarossa” was 
launched against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). The 
German units advanced rapidly. Polish anti-communist guerrillas from the 
border regions annexed to the USSR after September 17, 1939, including 
those from the Jedwabne region that comprised the huge Soviet fortifications 
called the Molotov line, facilitated the German attack by attacking Soviet 
front units, disarming Soviet soldiers, disorganizing Soviet defenses, blowing 
up bridges and river crossings, including those near the Osowiec fortress, and 
cutting telegraph lines. 

With the outbreak of war operations in June 1941, a Polish administration, 
a citizens’ guard, and posts of Polish militia were formed in border towns, 
including Radziłów, Wąsosz, Jedwabne, Wizna, Szczuczyn, Bzury, Skaj, 
Goniądz, Rajgród, and Grajewo. These spontaneously emerging formations 
lasted for only a few weeks, at most a few months, until the installation 
of a German administration, which subsequently employed some of their 
members within the ranks of its own auxiliary police (Hilfspolizei). These 
formations directed some of the pogroms and murders in the towns of the 
Białystok region. 

To wit, nine people led the slaughter in Wąsosz, all from the citizens” guard, 
all of whom—according to witnesses’ testimony—belonged to the National 
Party before the war. People in Radziłów recall that Henryk Dziekoński and 
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Feliks Godlewski committed crimes while wearing white-and-red armbands 
of the Polish anti-Soviet citizens’ guard. 


Menachem Finkelsztejn: A Jewish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


The mad pace of the ongoing events called for faster decisions.7** Staying in 
place made no sense at all; the only chance for survival was to escape to the 
east and, at all costs, to break out of the German army’s constantly-tightening 
ring. But this one hope came to naught because of the well-armed Polish-fascist 
bands that immediately filled all the roads. The bandits stopped the fleeing 
Jews, stripped them of everything, threatening to shoot them and savagely beat- 
ing them. 

These bands often attacked small Red Army units, disarmed and beat the sol- 
diers. [. . .] All of them, since the beginning following the entry of the Germans, 
began to work in their service. On June 23, 1941, Aleksander Lojewski, a 
resident of the village of Loje-Awissa, Tadeusz Piotrowski from Radziłów, and 
others fired at the retreating Red Army troops, disarmed the Red Army soldiers 
and beat them. 

[. . .] On June 24, 1941, a group of Poles—of whom I know Antoni 
Kosmaczewski, Józef Kosmaczewski, and Feliks Mordasiewicz from 
Radziłów—were given arms and led German tanks across the river Biebrza 
towards Taczany. The purpose of this river crossing was to encircle the fortress 
in Osowiec. After occupying Osowiec, the German command rewarded the 
above-mentioned Poles with money and letters of gratitude. Together with these 
Poles, German soldiers were awarded distinctions, but the latter received medals 
instead of money. 


After the war, in the investigation against him, in which he stood accused 
of crimes against Jews, Henryk Dziekoński attempted to convince everyone 
by persistenty repeating that the murder of Jews was based on ideological 
anti-Semitic motives and maintaining during the trial that he appealed to 
the residents to abstain from looting and to simply burn Jewish things. He 
wanted this act of pure patriotism not to be tarnished by theft. Of the eight 
accused of involvement in the murder of Jews in Radziłów, six were in the 
underground during the Soviet occupation and served in the Home Army 
during the German occupation; some of them belonged to the independence 
underground after the war.” 

One of the murderers, Feliks Godlewski, was described in a book devoted 
to the operations of the Home Army in the region as follows: “In the con- 
spiracy from 1939. In the Kedyw platoon from 1944. Fought in the 3rd 
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squadron of the 9th psk (Mounted Rifleman Regiment) in Grzedy. Decisive 
and brave. After the war sentenced to a long prison term.”*° Only Godlewski 
was convicted in the trial for murdering Jews in Radziłów, although in the 
local lore even this sentence is part of his heroic biography because, during 
the investigation, he was additionally accused of beating those who collabo- 
rated with Soviet authorities.” 

Regarding other participants of the crime in Zgierz, it is known that they 
were later in the Home Army. And so, in the diary of Chaja Finkelsztejn, we 
read a note about Zygmunt Mazurek: “He was among those who murdered 
Jews, even though he was one of the more intelligent among the murderers. 
The Mazurek family belonged to the local intelligentsia: father Jan, a sur- 
geon, was a decent man who looked after the battered Jews (The son takes 
care that father has work, commented Chaja).”* 

Zygmunt Mazurek, pseudonym “Kuba” aka “Kula,” worked as a teacher 
(after the war, he became a doctor in Pomerania) and was the highest rank AK 
member residing in Radzitow, not far from Jedwabne. He ran the information 
and intelligence department of the Grajewo District. When the Lomza Home 
Army did not subordinate itself to the decision of the Main Headquarters to 
disband the underground network, he played a similar function in the Citizens’ 
Home Army. He was the adjutant of Major Jan Tabortowski “Bruzda” in the 
most-famous underground action after the war—the take-over of the building 
of the Security Office, the militia and the Soviet command headquarters in 
Grajewo in May 1945. Also, several other defendants in the 1949 trial for the 
murder of Jews in Jedwabne were active in the underground. They included 
Home Army soldiers Bolesław Ramotowski, Roman Górki, and Franciszek 
Łojewski (they came out in the open in 1947). After the war, meetings of a 
National Armed Forces unit were held in the house of Józef Sobuta, one of 
the murder leaders (before the war he took part in demolishing Jewish shops 
and was a known prewar antisemite). 


Karol Bardoń played an important role in the Jedwabne municipality. He 
arrived in these areas in the 1930s from Silesia (he worked as a mechanic, first 
in Radziłów, in the mill of Chaja Finkelsztejn, then in Jedwabne, in the mill of 
Hirsz Zdrojewicz), and in the Soviet times, he was a counselor for the gorso- 
viet (town hall) and chairman of the provisioning department for the town of 
Jedwabne. Perhaps he was a German agent and was respected in the belief that 
he represented the Germans? At the turn of June and July 1941, mayor Marian 
Karolak ran the town and directed the operation of herding Jews together. Why 
did everyone subordinate to him? Is it because as a son-in-law of Walenty 
Gradzki—the pre-war long-time mayor of Jedwabne he had the support of the 
local elite?* 
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In Radziłów, Wąsosz, Jedwabne, Wizna, Szczuczyn, Bzury, Skaje, 
Goniądz, Rajgród, Grajewo, Jasionówka, and other towns in the region, there 
were massacres of Polish citizens of Jewish nationality, carried out by their 
Polish fellow citizens; the core of this group constituted the members of the 
local right-wing elites. 

The town of Jedwabne was occupied by German troops on June 23, 1941, 
but they did not stay there for long. Another attack began because the offen- 
sive was under way, and the essence of the German blitzkrieg was not to let 
the opponent rest but to constantly attack and push forward. The Germans 
then rushed after the retreating soldiers of the Red Army, leaving in town 
only a few gendarmes from a front-line gendarmerie unit. This situation 
was immediately exploited by the Polish underground organizations, whose 
members had been hiding in the forests around the town and fighting against 
the Soviet government. After the departure of the main German forces, new 
Polish authorities were constituted in Jedwabne. Marian Karolak became 
mayor and Józef Sobuta, a prewar activist of the National Party in Jedwabne 
and owner of a textile shop, became vice-mayor. There were strong pogrom 
sentiments in town and the surrounding areas. 

The roots of such an atmosphere can be traced to as early as 1940. From 
that time forward, thirst for murder and revenge against the Jews and those 
who were regarded as Soviet collaborators described the dominant mood 
in Jedwabne. This has been confirmed by many accounts, such as those of 
Kazimierz Laudański and Karol Bardoń who testified that, in the short time 
span between June 22 and July 10, Jedwabne and the surrounding area was 
undergoing a very strong social ferment. Coupled with the fact that a murder 
took place on July 6-7 in the nearby Radziłów, all indications point to the 
fact that large groups of Poles were at that time bent on revenge and that these 
sentiments were grounded in anti-Semitism. 

The extermination campaigns against the Jewish population were planned 
and criminal in nature. It is no coincidence that the crime in Radziłów was 
preceded by the one in Jedwabne, nor was it a coincidence that the inhabitants 
of Jedwabne waited for those from Radziłów to finish their job. Everything 
pointed to the coordination and synchronization of the operations by the 
Poles. 

The presence of such synchronization of the action of Polish underground 
organizations was also confirmed by Kahau Awigdor Nieławicki. In his 
opinion, the Polish partisans, whom he called “nationalists,” assumed power 
not only in Jedwabne but also in his hometown of Wizna, where, just after 
the German invasion, they formed their own militia, which issued directives 
forbidding Poles from hiding Jews under the threat of exile and beatings. 
Polish partisans from this group also forbade Jews from using roads, which 
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confirmed that they modeled themselves in their actions on the behavior of 
the Nazis and the regulations of the occupational authorities. Nieławicki also 
confirmed the establishment of such a Polish militia in Wasosz, Piatnica, and 
Lomza. 

On the basis of the account of Szmul Wasersztajn, another Jewish witness 
who survived the purge in Jedwabne, and the story of Stanistaw Przechodzki, 
we can distinguish three phases of the crime in Jedwabne, which stretched 
over at least several days. In fact, murder in town began on June 23, when 
members of the Wisniewski family of Polish communists from the nearby 
village of Bartki were killed, which launched the first phase of the crime. 

The Wisniewski family was attacked because they, as well as the Jews 
from this area, were suspected of collaborating with the Soviets. In a court 
trial after the war. Karol Bardon, one of the participants in the murder of Jews 
in Jedwabne, testified that on June 25, 1941, a group of Jedwabne residents 
exacted vigilante justice against six communists: three Jews and three Poles, 
which included brothers Wisniewski. 

Witnesses pointed to Jerzy Laudanski and Eugeniusz Kalinowski as the 
main perpetrators of this beating. Six of the beating victims were later taken 
out of town and executed by shooting. This testimony was filled in after the 
war by Szmul W., who provided the names of the murdered Jews: Chaja 
Wasersztajn, Jakub Kac, and Eliasz Krawecki. 

The fact that murderous sentiments reigned supreme among the local anti- 
communist underground after the entry of the Germans into Jedwabne in June 
1941 and that its revenge on the alleged traitors of Polish and Jewish origin 
was terrible and ruthless is well demonstrated by the testimony submitted by 
Stanisława Wiśniewski, the wife of Władysław Wisniewski, a communist and 
resident of the village of Bartki, who described what happened to her and her 
relatives at the hands of Polish anti-communist partisans. 


Stanisława Wiśniewska: A Polish Woman 
and Resident of the Village of Bartki 


Until June 1941, my husband Władysław Wiśniewski, four children, and I lived 
on a seven-hectare farm in the village of Bartki, Jedwabne commune, Łomża 
district. In the years before the war, until 1939, my husband was persecuted by 
the sanation authorities and the clergy for his leftist beliefs. 

When in 1939 the Red Army entered the areas where we lived and the 
people’s government was established, my husband actively devoted himself to 
the job of strengthening the people’s government. Initially, he served for several 
months as soltys (village head) in the village of Bartki and later as voyt (head) 
of the commune administration in Siestrzanki; he also belonged to the WKP (b) 
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(All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks)). My eldest daughter Helena and son 
Władysław as well as my husband belonged to the Komsomol youth organiza- 
tion. In 1940, an armed fascist organization aimed at a violent overthrow of the 
people’s government became active in these territories. 

[. . .] In June 1940, members of an illegal organization and, acting on 
its behalf, Henryk Dabrowski and his colleague Wesołowski, a resident of 
Szostaki, Jedwabne commune, and a pupil of a priest from Burzyn [Rev. 
Stanisław Cudnik—author’s note, M.T.] by the name of Wacek attacked our 
house in order to murder my husband. This attack was thwarted by the NKVD 
(Narodnyi Komissariat Vnutriennykh Del, eng. People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs) and the aforementioned were captured. On June 24, 1941, after 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union, in the morning, a fascist gang number- 
ing several dozen men attacked our compound and the compound of my hus- 
band’s brother, Aleksander Wisniewski, who also espoused leftist convictions 
and served as soltys of the village of Bartki. My children and I, my husband 
and his brother Aleksander managed to escape alive. However, Aleksander 
Wiśniewski”s wife was beaten so brutally that after a few months she died. 

The bandits set fire to our buildings, including those housing the livestock 
and agricultural inventory. Other things like the wardrobe, which was kept 
with Tadeusz Mocarski, a resident of the Bartki village, was robbed. The gang 
included Józef Mocarski, a son of Marcel; Józef Ożarowski with his sons Józef 
and Bronisław; Tadeusz Wądołowski; Ludwik Sulewski; Bolesław Pieniążek; 
Andrzej Siedlecki, a Bartki resident, Jedwabne commune; brothers Hieronim 
and Wacław Dołęgowie; Ignacy Wierciszewski; brothers Jarosław and Jan 
Mocarski; Kazimierz Makowski, nickname *Wiktorczuk ; brothers Stefan and 
Jan Śledziewski; brothers Makowski, sons of Tadeusz, nicknamed “Patraje”; 
and many others whose names I do not remember who lived in the village 
of Makowskie, Jedwabne commune. Józef and Marian Wądołowski, Tadeusz 
Wądołowski and others, I do not know their last names, lived in the village of 
Koniecki, Jedwabne commune, Łomża province. 

The whole incident was witnessed by Stanisław Mocarski, son of Piotr and 
Marianna Mocarska, nće Kurzątowska, to whom the bandits came after burning 
the compound for harrows to tear my brother's wife, Aleksandra Wiśniewska, 
apart as well as by many other residents of the village of Bartki. The gang 
consisting of the same men, comprising individuals residing in Burzyn, 
Szostaki, and Mocarze, Jedwabne commune, under the command of a pupil 
of a priest from Burzyn by the name of Roman [Uściłowski—author's note, 
M.T.], attacked democratic activists [i.e., communist—author’s note, M.T.] 
Kalinowski and Wisniewski, whom they bestially murdered, broke their arms 
and legs, knocked their teeth out, and cut out their tongues. The identities of 
the individuals comprising this band must be known to the inhabitants of the 
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village of Siestrzanki who observed this incident because it took place early 
in the morning. I fled with my children to my husband’s family near Warsaw. 

On June 25, hiding in the fields, my husband and his brother Aleksander went 
to Jedwabne to ask for a meal. They were met by Czesław Laudanski, a resident 
of Jedwabne, who slapped my husband on the face and delivered him to the 
Germans. While my husband was escorted to the market in Jedwabne, a certain 
Strekowska and many others spat in their faces, calling them communists. Next, 
the Germans transported them along with three Jews out of town and shot them 
dead. The members of this gang, according to later stories, took part in the burn- 
ing of the people of Jewish nationality in Jedwabne. 


On the basis of these two accounts and the testimonies of many other 
witnesses, we can distinguish the phase of single murders carried out by the 
residents of the town of Jedwabne. This consisted of individual acts of ter- 
ror and mob justice combined with torture of those suspected of cooperating 
with the communist apparatus. The victims of these acts were both Poles 
and Jews. It is important to note the emergence of utter ruthlessness of the 
perpetrators and the sense of social impunity during the murders. The kill- 
ings were combined with exceptional, even for war-time conditions, dose of 
sadistic violence and were committed collectively, in broad daylight, with 
the participation of many individuals and the support of witnesses from the 
local community. 

After these events, the crime in Jedwabne entered the second phase, and a 
wave of “suicides” swept through the city. Some Jewish inhabitants, intimi- 
dated and subjected to violence by the Poles, decided to end their own lives. 
It is a well-known psychological mechanism described in the literature on the 
subject, where victims of violence act ahead of the actions of the perpetrators 
to maintain control over the time of their death. In Jedwabne, acts of suicide 
were also coupled with infanticide. 


Szmul Wasersztajn: A Jewish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


Chaja Kubrzanska, 28 years old, and Zosia Binsztajn, 26 years old, both with 
infants in their arms, seeing what is happening, went to a pond, preferring to 
drown with their children rather than fall into the hands of the bandits.** They 
threw the children into the water and drowned them with their own hands; Baska 
Binsztajn jumped in later and immediately went to the bottom while Chaja 
Kubrzanska suffered for several hours. The gathered hooligans made a spectacle 
out of it, advising her to lie face down in the water in order to drown quicker; 
seeing that the children had already drowned, she threw herself with determina- 
tion into the water, and there she found death. 
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As a result of these events, and after the Germans were bribed by the Jewish 
communities in town, the German field gendarmerie station in Jedwabne was 
strengthened to eleven soldiers. Bribery of German soldiers by Jews seeking 
protection from the Poles is repeated in Goniądz and Grajewo. The gen- 
darmeire station received the assignment of maintaining peace and order in 
town. They were stationed there for a month, that is, during the most sensitive 
period. The gendarmes, however, behaved passively and did not intervene 
in the defense of the Jewish population since the Germans had no interest in 
the matter. In addition, surrounded by Polish population and given that about 
200 Polish partisans were operating in the forests in the vicinity of Jedwabne 
since 1940, they did not want to endanger themselves by helping Jews. 

What is the basis for citing 200 as the number of Polish partisans around 
Jedwabne in July 1941? To answer this question, one has to go back a bit 
in time to the events related to the fall of the partisan base in the Kobielno 
wilderness near Jedwabne in 1940. In the light of witnesses’ accounts, which 
can be found in the archives of the IPN, during some periods, the base in 
Kobielno could have housed a maximum of 500 Polish partisans, although 
usually it was permanently manned by between 40 and 80 people. 

How did this partisan base come about? All oral and written accounts agree 
that the spiritus movens of the Polish anti-communist underground movement 
in the Jedwabne region were two Catholic priests: Rev. Marian Szumowski, 
the parish priest of the Jedwabne parish, and Rev. Stanistaw Cudnik, the par- 
ish priest of the Burzyn parish. Which one of them decided to form a resis- 
tance movement in the Jedwabne commune is not entirely clear. On the other 
hand, it is indisputable that in late autumn 1939 both worked closely together. 

This is confirmed by reports of the regional NKVD, which stressed the 
instrumental role of Catholic priests in catalyzing Polish “counter-revolu- 
tionary” activities within the framework of an organization they described 
by the name of Narodowe Oddziały Wojskowe (National Military Units).* 
Undoubtedly, the role played by both priests was difficult to overestimate 
in forming an underground organization in this area. Both were moral and 
religious authorities among the local Polish elites and peasantry as well as 
national party leaders in the interwar period. Therefore, they were predestined 
to undertake this challenge. 

Who were these priests? According to the findings of Tomasz 
Strzembosz,** reverend canon Marian Szumowski was born in 1895 so, at 
the beginning of the Soviet occupation, he was not yet forty-five years of 
age, therefore, full of physical and intellectual strength. He was ordained 
priest in 1922 in the Lomza diocese. From 1931, he was parish priest in 
Jedwabne and from 1935, he was dean of the Lomza deanery. He was 
always associated with the Polish extreme right, and, in his pastoral work, 
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he strongly opposed the imaginary or real “domination of the Jewish peo- 
ple” in these areas. Father Stanistaw Cudnik was a year older than his com- 
panion in chaplain service and underground work, but despite that, he was 
ordained a priest in the same year as the latter. His path to priesthood was 
more complicated. Although he was Lomzan by birth, he was impressed 
into the Russian army in 1916 and served for a year in tsarist infantry as a 
personnel officer. Only after his release from military service did he gradu- 
ate from the seminary in Lomza. He first worked in several parishes in the 
Łomża area, and, on September 1, 1938, he received appointment as parish 
priest in the village of Burzyn on the Biebrza. He was rather new there and 
had to earn stature among the parishioners, which he did rather effectively: 
for example, he gained the admiration of the rural boys, impressing them 
by riding fast on a motorcycle, which he was passionate about. However, 
the very fact that he came to this area relatively late suggests that it was 
rather canon Szumowski, with his long-standing stature among the local 
population and extensive political influence, who was the main architect of 
the underground organization established in the autumn of 1939. We are 
faced with the following situation: at the end of 1939, in the Lomza region, 
in the Jedwabne commune, there were two active priests in the prime of 
life, with definite anti-communist and, to a certain degree, anti-Semitic 
views. One had great political and religious influence on the local Poles 
and the other had military training and personality of an athlete-tourist. All 
these factors were favorable to undertaking underground activity, which 
indeed both of them soon did. 

The organization they created grew rapidly. Local Polish men were 
attracted in large numbers to the conspiracy formed by the two priests and 
joined the secret ranks to fight the Bolsheviks and Jews for their rights. They 
were all the more eager to join when a third charismatic leader of the Polish 
underground, Major Aleksander Burski, appeared in the Jedwabne commune 
at the end of 1939. 

At the end of 1939, after losing the September campaign and USSR’s 
assumption of jurisdiction over these areas, underground organizations 
were also formed in nearby Radziłów, which, after consolidation under 
the command of Teofil Kosmaczewski “Kosy,” “Dotegi,” passed under the 
command of Maj. Burski and Rev. Szumowski from Jedwabne. According 
to the plans of Maj. Burski’s organization, it spent all of 1940 preparing 
for an uprising against the Soviets in the belief that the army of General 
Anders or “some other Polish army” would come to their aid; the existence 
of such uprising plans and beliefs among the local conspirators is confirmed 
by the accounts of Cpl. Antoni Borawski, or engineer Henryk Pyptiuk, and 
many other witnesses of the operation and members of this underground 
organization. 
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Henryk Pyptiuk: A Polish Man, Engineer, 
and Resident of Burzyn 


In December 1939, a newcomer arrived in Jedwabne.** The man presented him- 
self to the dean of Jedwabne, introducing himself as a delegate of the London 
government. He presented his credential using an identity card made out to a 
general staff-trained major that was issued under the name of Burski under the 
authority of the Ministry of Interior and an appropriate writing on silk ribbon 
that demanded the transfer of leadership into his hands. Probably submitting to 
the authority of the presented documents, the dean transferred the leadership, 
personally facilitating his contact with Rev. Cudnik and others in the conspiracy 
and ordering their subordination to his further orders. Because the arrival of 
such a delegate was expected, this individual did not arouse any suspicions. 
He organized anew the network of outposts and liaisons for the the villages 
of Nadbory, Radziłów, Łomża, Jedwabne, Wizna, Burza [Burzyn], Mocarze, 
Szczuczyn, and others whose names I do not remember. 

He ordered continued collection of weapons and accurate reporting of their 
quantity and condition but did not advise sabotaging Bolshevik installations, 
arguing that the resulting increased NKVD vigilance would impede the true 
mission of the organization, i.e., a preparation for an uprising. 

[. . .] The second order issued by Burski demanded the preparation of lists 
of names and pseudonyms for the entire organization. I resolutely resisted this 
order and, together with Mr. Koziol, conducted a campaign not to follow this 
order, exerting pressure on Rev. Cudnik to withdraw and not meddle in these 
matters. Thanks to this, almost at the last moment, we managed to save two 
villages from arrests. After receiving the lists, Burski ordered a move to a forti- 
fied camp set up in the wooded swamps near Gielcz in order to prepare for the 
uprising. Here, it is worth to mention the generosity of our society, which did 
not spare its wealth to support these partisan forces, which numbered about 
1,500 people. Soon, however, Bolsheviks attacked the camp, and although the 
whole operation appeared to us to have been well concealed, it ended with a 
slaughter of the partisans. Worse, when surrendering the camp, Burski handed 
over the mentioned lists. What followed were mass arrests and deportations 
deep into Russia. 

[. . .] After these repressive actions, the entire operation slowed down consid- 
erably, and the more militant units organized small partisan groups that carried 
out terrorist actions against the NKVD and its collaborators. 


Antoni Borawski: A Polish Man, Corporal, and Resident of 
the Village of Witynie (Jedwabne Commune, Łomża District) 


We established a secret military organization in the area of Łomża and Białystok 
districts.” We worked collaboratively. The organization 's task was to organize 
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itself and touch off an uprising [against] the Soviet troops located at and occupy- 
ing Ukraine, Byelorussia, and a part of the Kingdom. The organization reached 
us on January 3, 1940. I, Corporal Antoni Borawski from the village of Witynia, 
Łomża district, was notified to assume the duties of deputy commander of the 
outpost. Our mission was to organize the able and best citizens of Poland. Our 
organizational work in the area entrusted to us went very well. Our task was to 
deliver to our main headquarters as many weapons and ammunition as possible; 
at the time, the main headquarters were located in the Bialystok district, at for- 
rester’s Wojsław, in the state forests comprising Grajewo forests. 

The headquarters’ commander was Burski; the headquarters had officers and 
teachers and many others whom the Soviets wanted to deport to Russia or put 
in prison [and] who were warned in time, so they hid at the headquarters. It was 
a very good place for the main organization because it was located in a forest 
surrounded by a swamp . [. . .] There was also a main outpost in the town of 
Jedwabne, Lomza district, and a second one in the village of Katy, Lomza dis- 
trict. The commander of the outpost in the village of Katy, Lomza district, was 
Józef Borawski, a brave corporal from 1920. 

And so, our village stands in the middle of a straight road from Jedwabne 
to the main Kobielno headquarters, and messengers and officers continue to 
drive throughout the nights, through our village (between) the main outpost in 
Jedwabne and the main headquarters in Kobielno 

[. . .] At this time, our organization is doing very well. We all work day and 
night, we conduct collections at night, secretly gather weapons from where the 
Polish army was disarmed and the weapons buried; we delivered to the head- 
quarters weapons such as the kbk carbines, ammunition, and machine guns; we 
delivered whatever we could. I myself delivered to the headquarter several kbk’s, 
4 thousand rounds of ammunition, 7 Polish sabers, about 12 cartridge belts, and 
many other things; from a store, I delivered various materials such as writing 
paper, pencils, personal dressings, iodine, first aid kits. It was difficult to get a doc- 
tor, and there were about 100-200 people in the organization at the headquarters; 
there were grain collections, we had and received flour, live animals; we delivered 
a lot of money for purchasing weapons when we could not get them for free, but 
everything was done secretly. We continued to conduct collections in the village 
on Sundays, secure our positions somewhere in the forest or in a barn, and prepare 
soldiers to fight. There were those who had not been in the army; we worked with 
them on the “triangle of error” rifle aiming and aiming when throwing grenades; 
we got ready whatever we could; in the event of an uprising, we accordingly 
recorded farmers’ horses and wagons for transporting weapons and wagons for 
food. We had a lot of provisions such as dry pork meat and bacon. We communi- 
cated with other outposts, and they did the same. 

There were 35 people at our outpost, including one master corporal, 5 cor- 
porals; they were the people most devoted to our homeland. So, in the event of 
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an uprising, we were to take with us additionally around 50 people from our 
village who did not know about the organization. So, there were very many 
of our outposts around the town of Jedwabne because there was an outpost in 
almost every village. 


Two women fought in the ranks of the partisans: Helena Laudańska, a rela- 
tive of the Laudański brothers, the participants in the later murder in Jedwabne, 
and Józefa Przestrzelska. Helena Laudańska, born in 1914, a resident of 
Jedwabne, belonged to Burski’s anti-communist organization since autumn 
1939. Her husband was an activist of the “Strzelec” organization, but after the 
entry of the Russians, he escaped to the General Government, and she remained 
at home alone with the children. In February 1940, warned by an unknown 
friend of Jewish origin that she was on the list of those designated for deporta- 
tion to Siberia, she ran away from the town to the base in Kobielno together 
with her daughter, Irena Laudańska, and sister, Irena Hołowińska. 

The base was located in the depths of the wetlands surrounding Jedwabne, 
where a forrester’s lodge inhabited by forester Wojstaw and his family stood 
for years. The place was surrounded by forest backwoods and swamps; in 
addition, Major Burski ordered to surround the base with a dense network of 
look-out posts and patrols that were supposed to inform about the approach 
of the enemy. The base was well equipped and armed. The insurgents got 
weapons most often by digging up the stores left by Polish soldiers from the 
September campaign or by buying them illegally from the Russians. Thus, 
Burski’s units were equipped both with Polish and Russian weapons. This is an 
interesting detail that is worth remembering because, as it turns out, as a result 
of exhumation work carried out at the barn in Jedwabne in 2001, shell casing 
coming from, among others, Russian weapons were found. The base also had 
heavy weapons: five machine guns. Heavy machine guns (ckm) were set at 
approaches to the base to create a kill (three soldiers arranged in the “triangle of 
error”) zone and a fire zone that no enemy units could penetrate. In their attack 
on the base, NKVD units were soon to learn about its killing effectiveness. 

The nonchalant attitude of the anti-communist partisans from Kobielno, 
often resulting from the conviction of their own military strength, was bound 
to bring tragic consequences to the organization of major Burski. The NKVD 
quickly obtained information about the location of the base itself and its forti- 
fications. The fact that the base’s encirclement and destruction was the result 
of a betrayal was proved beyond any doubt. 

At the same time, various witnesses pointed to different “traitors,” though 
generally to members of the organization itself or to the Polish peasants who 
knew about it. I accepted the most probable version coming from the testi- 
mony of cpl. Antoni Borawski from Wityń that the traitor was local Polish 
communist Wisniewski because it also explains the reasons for the attack 
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on his farm, carried out by Polish anti-Soviet partisans in the first days of 
the German invasion of the USSR in June 1941. The fact that Wisniewski 
was a Soviet agent and an informer (although in other matters) is also docu- 
mented in an NKVD report from Jedwabne by lieutenant Kostrow, which 
is in the files of the investigation conducted by the Institute of National 
Remembrance. 


Antoni Borawski: A Polish Man, Corporal, and Resident of 
the Village of Witynie (Jedwabne Commune, Łomża District) 


Dabrowski communicated with father-in-law Wisniewski and Wisniewski imme- 
diately reported to the NKVD, and the NKVD immediately notified Biatystok, 
and right away the Soviets arrived in 40 cars; they parked the cars 10 km away 
and surrounded this forest and swamps; in scattered battle order, they marched 
forward in an increasingly tightening circle and approached the headquarters [at 
Kobielno—author’s note, M.T.].”! The road was not closed only on one side of the 
village of Chyliny since, at the time, the sentry standing guard there fell asleep; 
when the sentry woke up, it was sunrise, and the Soviets were already about 200 
meters away. He immediately ran over and alerted our outpost. 

We opened fire; it was on June 22, 1940. The Soviets attacked, violently fall- 
ing to the ground like wild boars; they suffered heavy losses; they determined 
that there were 36 dead and about 90 wounded. Losses on our side were 6 killed 
and 2 wounded; 2 women were killed: Laudanska from Jedwabne and the for- 
rester’s wife, both of whom defended themselves with hand grenades, throwing 
them through the windows. 

[. . .] Commander Burski, forester Wojsław, and Antoni Tarnacki from 
Jedwabne fled toward Chylin. [. . .] When the Soviets suddenly attacked, our 
people grabbed all of our documents and buried them under a bush not very 
far from the building; so, the Soviets found all our documents, and every 
name, surname, and nickname was written there, and as soon as the Soviets 
got the book, it was completely clear who does what. At nights, they imme- 
diately began to encircle entire villages where our outposts were located and 
capture all the peasants; they looked at the list: anyone whose name appeared 
in the book was taken to prison; those absent from the lists were released; 
mass arrests started. 


Despite the cowardly escape of Major Aleksander Burski, who did not 
even attempt to organize a defense, his men stood to battle. The battle of 
Kobielno ended before noon. Nine insurgents and about 100 NKVD sol- 
diers died, so the defense was fierce and effective! The big Russian losses 
were the result of having to attack across unsheltered meadows against 
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well-camouflaged machine guns of Burski’s insurgents. Women were also 
killed during the attack. Anna Wojsław, the forester’s wife, and Helena 
Laudanska stood by the windows, where baskets with grenades were kept. 
Helena Laudanska cried out to Józefa Przestrzelska to burn the documents. 
The latter took them out into the yard and set them on fire. When the Soviet 
soldiers came nearer, Anna Wojstaw and Helena Laudanska with daughter 
Irena Laudanska ran out to break out of the encircled area. Both, however, 
were shot dead in the yard. Helena Laudańska died on the spot. Anna 
Wojstaw was struck by a bullet in the stomach, “her innards spilling out.” 
Irenka, the small daughter of Helena Laudanski, survived the battle; Soviet 
soldiers took her to an orphanage. Later she was returned to the Laudanski 
family for upbringing. 

The conduct of Aleksander Burski himself was not only cowardly but 
also led to disastrous consequences. As I have already written, Major 
Burski had much earlier prepared a list of his fighters, which included their 
personal data, rank, and role in the organization. A few days before the 
attack on Kobielno, he hid the list under one of the trees in the swamps. The 
rapidity of the NKVD attack did not allow him to take the list with him, 
and the women at the base failed to burn it. After using brutal interroga- 
tion methods against the insurgents captured at Kobielno, the NKVD very 
soon discovered this very detailed list of all the conspirators from Burski’s 
organization from the Jedwabne area. This turned out to be the most tragic 
consequence of the Russian capture of the Kobielno base. Proceeding 
according to the list prepared by the partisan commander and the informa- 
tion obtained in the brutal investigation, the Soviets went scrupulously 
from house to house in Jedwabne and Radziłów and arrested members of 
the partisan organization. 


F. I. Sewostyanov: A Russian Man, Junior Lieutenant 
of the Security Forces, Officer of Jedwabne NKVD 


I, the acting operational officer of the Jedwabne Regional Division of the 
NKVD BSRR, found that Dabrowski S.A. appears in the main book confiscated 
during the liquidation of the counter-revolutionary-insurgent headquarters in the 
Jedwabne Region.” 

[. . .] I asked: Which members of the insurgent organization do you know? 

Dabrowski S.A. answers: In the village of Burzyn in the Jedwabne Region, 
members of the insurgent organization are: 

Józef Dabrowski, son of Józef, 

Władysław Karwowski, son of Stanisław, 

his brother Franciszek Karwowski, 
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Wacław Mocarski, son of Aleksander, 

Jan Myszlinski, son of Antoni, 

Józef Myszlinski, son of Antoni, 

Józef Toczycki, son of Adam, 

Władysław Konarzewski, son of Franciszek. 


Antoni Malinowski: A Polish Man and 
Fighter in Burski's Organization 


After the unit in Kobielno was defeated, a book in which the names of all the 
members of the organization were recorded fell into the Soviet hands, and then 
arrests began.” On August 6, 1940, the Soviets surrounded Pluty; on August 7, 
1940, in the morning, the Soviets visited the homes of those whose names were 
recorded as members of the organization and took them one by one. At that 
time, they arrested me and Jan Ramotowski, Bolesław Smoleński, Aleksander 
Mogielnicki, Władysław Mościcki, and Adam Korytkowski The others hid and 
were not taken that day. 


Ordinary fighters such as Jan Sokołowski, pseudonym “Lis,” whose tes- 
timony I quote below, and their families, not knowing what this list is and 
where it comes from but, seeing also Jews in the ranks of the NKVD (e.g., 
in nearby Wizna, four of the eight Soviet militiamen were Jewish and four 
were Polish), quickly connected the facts in their minds, the minds that were 
thoroughly soaked with anti-Semitic images. 


Jan Sokołowski, “Lis”: A Polish Man 
and Fighter in Burski's 
Organization 


I placed my oath in the hands of *"Jaszcza.”* We were alone in the room. Only 
then did I receive an assignment. However, after three months, Jews betrayed 
the organization [author's emphasis—M.T.]. The point is that some of the 
officers retreated across the Biebrza. There were vast peatlands. And there they 
set up a camp. Unlike the Germans, the Soviets were not afraid to go into the 
forest. [. . .] And, unfortunately, their camp, which was in the swamps about 
2 kilometers outside Młociarze [Mocarze], was surrounded by the Soviets, 
and they were all killed. However, perhaps not everyone since soon thereafter 
arrests began. 


Burski’s people, who for decades had been fed prewar anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, did not needother answers. “It is Jews who are turning ours in!” like 
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an echo rolled the rumor passed from mouth to mouth in the backwaters of 
Lomza. “It is the Jews, the communists, who are sending the Polish nation 
to Siberia!” reverberated the righteous indignation in the souls of the local 
Poles because very few people knew where Jedwabne NKVD obtained such 
a detailed list of partisans; besides, nobody really thought about it because 
the guilty were quickly found and identified as Jewish neighbors. It is only 
vengeance that had to wait until the Germans arrived. For the time being, in 
1940, people bit their lips and suppressed their hatred—the time of revenge 
was yet to come. 

Their rage was reasonable to the extent that, indeed, several members of 
the Jewish community worked closely with the Soviet occupiers. 


Janina Biedrzycka Née Śleszyńska: A Polish 
Woman and Resident of Jedwabne 


At the end of this Przestrzelska street, I saw a table covered with red linen 
in the middle of the street.” Above the table, a red banner hung between the 
bakery of Jew Srulka and the house of Bronisław Malinowski. The banner read 
“Welcome.” This Srułka and M. were communists. There were certainly some 
people on the street, but I do not remember them. 

[. . .] Then came the troops—it was infantry. They were welcomed by Kazimierz 
Krystowczyk with his wife Bolesława and Jew named Socher Lewinowicz with 
his wife. I do not know her first name. She was a neighbor from the Poświętna 
Street. We called her Lewinowiczowa. They greeted the Soviets with bread and 
salt. As for Kazimierz Krystowczyk, he served time before the war for being a 
communist. Also, after the Soviet entry, Kazimierz Krystowczyk was arrested. 
The point was that he reportedly criticized the Bolshevik regime when he saw 
potatoes being dug up in Jedwabne for transport to Russia. The Soviets reportedly 
walled him in alive in a prison in Łomża. How it really was, I do not know. 


An analysis of the personnel comprising the Soviet administration in the 
region of Jedwabne disproves the thesis that there had been a particularly large 
presence of Jews in its hierarchy. Indeed, after the entry of the Soviet troops: 


The power apparatus in Jedwabne consisted of people from the eastern regions 
of Byelorussia. During the first year of the occupation, 165 officials arrived from 
there. Byelorussians (105) were decidedly predominant, there were 14 Jews (8.5%) 
and 3 Poles, and in this respect the situation was similar to that in other regions.” 


The “Soviet” Poles performed the following functions: Antoni Sankowski 
was the director of the Incredant Secondary School in Wizna, Kazimierz 
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Radziejewski was an employee of the Organizational and Instructional 
Division of the Communist Party of Byelarussia Komunistyczna Partia (bol- 
szewików) Białorusi (KP(b)B) in Jedwabne, and Józef Gudowicz served as 
the head of the Propaganda Department of its committee. * Moreover, the 
NKVD agents in the Jedwabne region comprised mainly Poles. Even one of 
the most active participants in the later pogrom, Zygmunt Laudański, main- 
tained contacts with the NKVD. 


Zygmunt Laudański: A Polish Man, Resident 
of Jedwabne, and Murder Participant 


Father was arrested first. Henryk Krystowczyk was then walking around and mak- 
ing lists of people.” It was the case that the families of those arrested were sent to 
Siberia. Henryk Krystowczyk was also with Russians in our house. He recorded 
the names of the whole family— mother and the children. Henryk Krystowczyk did 
not say why it was being made, but I began to guess. It was in 1940, in April, they 
came then to deport us exactly on April 13. Earlier, however, I learned that on 
that day the Soviets ordered many carts to be brought to the market in Jedwabne. 
That’s why we hid so we would not be caught at home. I realized that they could 
deport the families of those arrested. I hid with various acquaintances of mine. 
Just like my brother Jerzy L . . . We were in hiding for half a year. 

I found it intolerable to be in someone else’s graces. Once, I got from some 
friend a book written in Polish. It contained a summary of the Stalinist con- 
stitution. Such books were handed out by Soviet military propagandists who 
organized meetings in villages. In this book, I read that, according to the consti- 
tution, no one can be responsible for another, not even a father for a son and a 
son for the transgressions of his father. 

Therefore, I could not be held responsible for my father, even if he was 
guilty. I sneaked in to priest Marian Szumowski in Jedwabne. I told him that I 
was going to write a complaint. I received office paper and wrote a complaint 
directly to Stalin. In the letter, I wrote that either the constitution is a lie or the 
people in power in Jedwabne are violating it. I sent this letter, a complaint, in an 
unsealed envelope, which I deposited in a mailbox in Łomża. I did not seal the 
envelope because I thought that the letter would be censored. 

To be on the safe side, I wrote in the letter to address any replies to Franciszek 
Sielawa from Jedwabne. He was a friend who knew nothing about the letter. So 
I was convinced that they would do nothing to him. 

In the letter, I stressed to Stalin that I would receive the answer personally. 
Indeed, after a month, an answer to my letter arrived. I went to Franciszek 
Sielawa at night to see if he had received any answer and, eventually, to tell him 
that I am expecting a letter and would pick it up. Franciszek Sielawa said he 
had not received anything, but that some Russians came, and they were looking 
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for me and were saying that I was innocent. They were also asking my paternal 
uncles about my whereabouts. When I came to my paternal uncle Konstanty 
Laudanski, a shoemaker who lived in the same yard with them, he said that 
the NKVD was looking for me in Jedwabne. He said he was summoned to the 
NKVD. 

They said that my letter and attachments came to the NKVD for resolu- 
tion. My paternal uncle became very frightened. In order to calm him down, 
the NKVD handed him my letter and attachments. They said they knew I was 
innocent and that I should report to them. I was wary. I was not sure whether 
my letter was not turned back on its way, but my paternal uncle Konstanty said 
that he had seen the Moscow seal on the shown documents. 

This gave me confidence that my complaint reached Moscow and, therefore, 
that I should report in. In a few days, I went to the NKVD in Jedwabne. I was 
interrogated for 4.5 hours. I remember this exactly. Two officers interrogated 
me—a captain and a lieutenant—and a woman in civilian clothing. They spoke 
Russian, but we understood each other without a translator. They had a problem 
with my letter. I explained it to them. They asked me why I wrote to Stalin. I 
explained to them that I was wrongfully accused of my father’s transgressions. 
They wanted to frighten me a bit. They said I wrote to Stalin but “ended up” 
with them. However, remembering what my paternal uncle Konstanty said 
about the Moscow stamp on the documents, I said [that] they did not catch me, 
that I came in voluntarily. 

I understood that the point was that they kept the whole case secret because 
they were afraid that it would become known that one can write complaints to 
Stalin. 

[. . .] Coming back to my interrogation at the NK VD, I was explaining my 
letter to them. I denied that I would hide as a partisan. They were polite. 

They interrogated me very intelligently. They wrote everything down. They 
treated me to dinner and wanted to give me vodka. I refused because I was 
nervous; besides, perhaps they thought they would get something out of me if 
I were drunk. After this examination, I was let go. But in a week—two weeks, 
they summoned me. [. . .] For a week—two weeks until the next summons to 
the NK VD—the Soviets had been asking about me. It turned out that they were 
asking mainly Jews. I remember that one of them was named Gronowicz, the 
first name I do not know. Before the war, he had a candy store at a large market, 
at the exit to Lomza, from the side of the Lomzynska Street. A large number of 
witnesses were questioned. 

The investigator told me that I had an unexpectedly good reputation among 
Poles and Jews. I cannot exactly say who was interrogated. 

I remembered this Jew Gronowicz because he himself told me about being 
questioned and giving me a good opinion. As a matter of fact, my family and I 
had good relations with Jews. 
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I was a rather impoverished man because income from masonry varied a lot. 
I had open credit with Jews everywhere. At my second stay with the NKVD, I 
was told that they acknowledge my innocence. However, I was unambiguously 
given to understand not to publicize that one could write to Stalin or I would 
have to deal with the NKVD. 

I assured them that I understood it well. I did not tell anyone about it, 
although later I wrote in support of my father, initially to Kalinin—the Soviet 
interior minister, and then to Stalin. I asked why my father has been in jail for 
so long. If he is guilty, he should get a sentence, and if he is innocent, let him 
be released. After a rather long wait, I received a notification that the letter was 
sent to the General Prosecutor’s Office in Moscow at the Puszkinska Street 16 
or 17. I committed this address to memory because I received an answer from 
there that a letter was sent to the voivodship prosecutor to expedite the resolu- 
tion of the matter. If my father were to be found guilty, I was to be informed 
of the charges and the length of the sentence. That is how it was written in this 
response This answer came shortly before the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war in 1941. Then the Russians fled, and the prisoners from the Łomża prison 
broke free and returned to their homes. My father too. 

[.. .] However, when I was carrying parcels to my father in prison, in order 
to hand over the parcel, an application form had to be signed by the NKVD 
commander from Jedwabne. Without such confirmation, one could only submit 
underwear. When I went for such a signature, the commander had a talk with 
me. He said that one of his good men was killed. 

He asked if I could help them. I wondered how I could help them. This com- 
mander said that, if perhaps some strangers were to mill around Jedwabne, then 
I could inform them, i.e., the NKVD. I approached this proposal with caution. 

Not wanting to put off the commander, I said I would not know how to 
inform the NKVD. He suggested placing a letter into the mailbox located next 
to the NKVD and signing it “Popov,” and he would already know who the let- 
ter is from. 


According to the data for January 1, 1941, there were forty-six members 
and eighteen Wszechzwiazkowa Komunistyczna Partia bolszewików (WKPb, 
All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks) candidates concentrated in seven 
basic organizations in the region. Of those sixty-four people, as many as sixty 
were civil servants. Considering the nationality criterion, there were four 
candidates of Jewish nationality and two members of Polish nationality;' the 
rest were people from outside. Three months later, the organizational struc- 
ture increased by five people, but these were also people who arrived from the 
USSR. The only local person on the list of KP(b)B candidates in May 1941 
was the lead activist in the area—Władysław Wisniewski—from the village 
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of Bartki, the chairman of the rural committee in Siestrzanki and earlier of the 
municipal committee in Jedwabne.'®! 

Władysław Wisniewski was not on the list of prewar communists; moreover, 
former local members of the KPP (Komunistyczna Partia Polski, Communist 
Party of Poland (CPP)) were not in the ranks of the KP(b)B (Komunistyczna 
Partia Białorusi, eng. Communist Party of Belarus). Only six people were reg- 
istered with the Soviet authorities of the Jedwabne region as former members 
of the KPP, including four of Jewish and two of Polish nationalities.’ 

Only one Polish communist—the eldest of the Krystowczyk brothers— 
reached the highest ranks of power in the region—the nine-person Executive 
Committee; of the local Jews, there were none. Krystowczyk was also the 
director of the communal department; on the other hand, the agricultural 
department was headed by Chaim Wołk, a Jew, who was also elected mem- 
ber of the District Council of Deputies and “represented” the village of 
Łoje-Awissa. During a pre-election meeting in this locality, however, he was 
jeered as a “Russian Jew” and even wanted to resign his candidacy.'* 

After the war, there was talk of a significant “overrepresentation” of Jewish 
people in Soviet electoral commissions. But the truth was that the six-mem- 
ber Jedwabne Electoral Committee, appointed in November 1940, in addition 
to two Polish workers and a newcomer from Byelorussia, comprised three 
Jews—Eliasz Krawecki, Ecek Damski, and Ena Lewinowicz—hence a half. 

Also, the structure and composition of the Jedwabne NKVD unit does not 
allow one to posit the thesis that it was primarily staffed with workers of Jewish 
origin. I have not found one bit of information confirming this opinion. 


STAFFING OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IN THE JEDWABNE REGION: 


1. Mark Timofiejewicz Radczenko—first secretary of the District Commit- 
tee of the CP(b), 

2. Dimitrij Borysewicz Ustitowskij—second secretary of the District Com- 
mittee of the K (b), 

3. Piotr Iwanowicz Bystrow—secretary for human resources, 

4. Iwan Nikolajewicz Miedzwiedzko—his post was later taken over by 
Danit Koryjewicz Suchaczew—the chairman of the Regional Executive 
Council, 

5. Pawet Wasilijewicz Kostrow—his post was later taken over by Sobo- 
lew Afanasij Fiedorowicz—the head of the District Department of the 
NKVD, 
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6. A. F. Sobolew—an employee of RWNKWD, 
7. D.N. Mastow—an employee of the RWNKVD. 


The Counter-Intelligence Department of the NK VD for the Region: 


1. Head of the department, senior security lieutenant A.D. Litvinov, 
2. Senior operational employee, security sergeant G.M. Fanina, 

3. Operational employee, security sergeant P.M. Gniedoj, 

4. Operational employee, security sergeant Kozaczew. 


The Secret Political Department: 


1. Head of the department, junior security lieutenant T.T. Sulejmanov, 
2. Senior operational employee, security sergeant P.F. Popov, 
3. Operational employee, F.I. Szczyrow. 


The Investigative Department: 


1. Head, security sergeant A.F. Kukuszkin, 
2. Senior investigator, D.A. Diaczkow, 
3. Investigator, security sergeant N.A. Iwaszyn 


The Structure of the NKGB Division in Jedwabne: 


1. Office Head, security lieutenant A.F. Sobolev, 
2. Operational staff: W.A. Szewielew, M.A. Kisłow, junior security lieuten- 
ant F.I. Sewostjanow. 


Interestingly, the personnel of these Jedwabne NKVD structures believed 
that the rural councils in Siestrzanki, Loje, Przestrzela, Kossaki, Romany, 
and Radziłów (i.e., towns situated around Jedwabne) were taken over by an 
underground Polish insurrectionist organization, thereby admitting their total 
helplessness with regard to this situation. 5 

The NKVD considered Polish prewar teachers to be particularly unfa- 
vorably disposed toward the Soviet authorities. Of the sixty-nine teachers 
who worked in the area during the school year 1939/1940, thirteen were 
arrested due to conspiratorial affiliations, seven were resettled, and eighteen 
were removed from work. However, it was still believed that of the remain- 
ing teachers, twenty-six were hostile to the Soviet authorities and worked 
actively to counteract communist youth education and should be removed 
from teaching." Very few people enjoyed the trust of the Soviet authorities: 
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they included the prewar teacher Jozef Norman, who was approved not only 
as director of Partial High School in Jedwabne but also as a people’s repre- 
sentative to the district court.” Next, the commercial sector was—as com- 
plained in reports— 'contaminated” with former merchants and speculators, 
most of whom were of Jewish nationality. 

Mainly Poles were deported deep into Russia from Jedwabne. The first 
two deportations (from February and April 1940) included a maximum of 
five hundred people; seven foresters’ families and seventy-seven families 
previously repressed, that is, arrested,'* were resettled. However, Jews 
were affected by the third deportation in June 1940, which comprised the 
so-called runners or refugees from areas occupied by the Germans. In April 
1940, around 150 families of escapees, mainly of Jewish nationality, were 
confirmed to be living in the region; in the opinion of the Soviet authori- 
ties, these people disorganized life, engaged in speculation, and other illegal 
activities.'° They were sent to the east during the June deportation. 

A similar picture emerges from an analysis of the list of the Jedwabne 
inhabitants arrested by the NKVD. Analyzing this data, we can demon- 
strate that, until September 1940, in Jedwabne, the NKVD arrested not only 
Poles but also Jews for anti-Soviet and counter-revolutionary activities 
(!). Indeed, the following people were detained: 221 members of OZON, 
387 members of the National Party, 80 Jewish Zionists, 30 members of 
the Polish People’s Party, 14 members of the Jewish Bund, 5 members of 
the PPS, and 37 members of POW and “Strzelec.” Among those arrested, 
there were also 31 members of “Young Poland,” 19 members of “Sokół,” 
25 members of the Catholic youth organization as well as 181 so-called 
kulaks, including Jews. 

These data clearly demonstrate the falsity of the proposition regarding 
the exclusive participation of Jews in the arrests and their collaboration 
with the USSR authorities and in pro-communist activities. In light of the 
above data, the anti-Semitic thesis “Jew = Bolshevik” is not confirmed. 
What can be inferred from the data analysis? Of the 37,300" Poles living 
in the Jedwabne region in 1940, 757 activists of Polish political organiza- 
tions were detained; of the 1,400 Jewish inhabitants of Jedwabne, 94 Jewish 
political activists of the Bund and the Zionist movement were detained. 
Therefore, it is easy to calculate that Poles were detained at the rate of 2 
percent relative to the size of the entire Polish population of the region and 
that Jews were detained at the rate of 6 percent relative to the size of the 
entire Jewish population of the region. Therefore, in the Jedwabne region, 
as a result of arrests and resettlements conducted by the Soviet NKVD, 
Jews in their community suffered greater losses than the Poles. Relatively 
more Jews than Poles were detained by the NKVD in Jedwabne, but the 
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myth of the “Jew-Communism” has rooted itself for many decades in Polish 
historical consciousness. 

After the liquidation of the partisan base in Kobielno and the capture of the 
member list of the insurgent organization, there were further mass arrests. By the 
end of the summer, about 250 partisans were arrested; because the list prepared 
by Major Aleksander Burski contained 425 names, the rest went into hiding to 
avoid arrest. These data provide the basis for estimating the number of Polish 
partisans hiding in the vicinity of Jedwabne until June 1941 at about 200 people. 

Among those arrested in June 1941, several dozen hours before the German 
entry into Jedwabne were the leading figures of Burski’s conspiracy. They 
were captured along with their families by NKVD trios. Their families were 
immediately sent to the east and they themselves were jailed in Lomza to be 
at the disposal of the investigators. In the eyes of the local Polish population, 
because Jewish militiamen escorted their relatives to the railway station, Jews 
were guilty of the whole misfortune. The last deportation created a favorable 
atmosphere for the tragic events in the July days to follow. 


The anti-Semitic string that tightened in the 1930s and then dramatically ten- 
sioned during the Soviet occupation finally broke. Anti-Semitic prejudices, Nazi 
encouragement, accusations of collaboration, the desire for revenge and plunder 
became intertwined in a criminal knot.'"’ 


From June 1941, Jedwabne was already occupied by the Germans. The 
field gendarmes stationed in town before the extermination of its Jewish 
inhabitants could not actively stop the pogrom because there was a dozen of 
them and the Polish partisans in the area numbered about 200. The German 
gendarmes tried only to prevent single killings and, as witness Kahau 
Awigdor Nietawicki relates, the first wave of murders in Jedwabne indeed 
ceased for a while. 


Kahau Awigdor Nielawicki: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Wizny 


I would like to add that, when we arrived in Jedwabne, the gendarmerie and the 
militia had been there for about ten days.''? The German police were organized 
after several murders of Jews and communists, both Jewish and Polish, were 
committed by gangs of Poles. That is why the German police were organized; 
murders ceased, but the Polish militia continued to torment Jews. They gath- 
ered Jews ostensibly to work, forcing them to clean outhouses with bare hands, 
uproot the weeds growing between the stones paving the streets, and perform 
other degrading works. Every morning, the Poles were looking for Jews to 
do work. 
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They were looking only for men. My father and I were hiding in the fields. 
Every morning, Polish militiamen went around Jedwabne to harness Jews to 
work. 


Despite this, the Jews remained calm. There was no visible exodus from 
Jedwabne during this period. Most likely, they hoped that everything would 
calm down in time or perhaps they hoped for an intervention of Bishop 
Lukomski from whom they received assurances that they were safe in 
Jedwabne (which was also mentioned in the testimonies of Kahau Awigdor 
Nieławicki and other witnesses after the war). 


Kahau Awigdor Nielawicki: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Wizny 


That brother of my uncle who was the head of the Jewish kehillah, he was called 
Eli Pecynowicz; he was in the Soviet army." 
Jewish kehillah, and we heard two weeks before that there would be a pogrom 


He says like this: I was in the 


in Jedwabne. The Germans wanted a contribution, and we did not have enough 
German marks to give them, marks or the then Polish zlotys. So we went then 
to the bishop, to Łomża, and we brought various Jewish things . . . well, such as 
candelabras that Jews had, made of silver . . . to his eminence the bishop, and he 
gave us this money and said that nothing will happen in Jedwabne, everything 
will be in order. He is responsible for it. It is impossible for something like this 
to happen here. 


The third and last stage of direct ethnic cleansing in Jedwabne began on 
July 8, 1941, just after the end of similar cleansing in nearby Radzitow. At 
that time, German officers from special branches arrived in Jedwabne, and 
here, depending on particular accounts, there appear discrepancies: some 
witnesses speak of several and others of even a dozen German soldiers. The 
most plausible, however, appear to be the testimonies that report either one 
German officer with bodyguards or at most a few present that day in town, not 
counting, of course, the existing staff of the gendarmerie station. 

The officers went directly to the town hall and held talks with Karolak 
and Sobuta. The Germans knew exactly who these people were. They knew 
precisely who to talk to in Jedwabne, who to trust and, whom to entrust with 
the “self-cleansing” operation for independent execution. The conduct of the 
“death commando” in Jedwabne is an important, although indirect, proof that 
the Germans had perfect insight regarding the local Poles. 

From the accounts of Szmul Wasersztajn, it also follows that the two Poles 
asked the Germans for permission to carry out a total purge in Jedwabne. The 
Germans agreed but also tried to urge the Poles to keep the town’s Jewish 
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Figure 3.7 Items Belonging to the Victims of the Pogrom Recovered during the 
Exhumation in Jedwabne, 2001. Ownership: Property of the author. Photo from his pri- 
vate collection. 


craftsmen from whose work they would be able to profit economically. 
However, seeing the intransigent attitude of the Polish municipal board, they 
abandoned this idea. 

The same day, on orders of Karolak and Sobuta, dozens of men—town 
residents—equipped with whips, clubs and poles, gathered in front of the 
municipal government building in Jedwabne. Next, Karolak and Sobuta 
ordered the gathered men to drive all Jedwabne Jews to the square in front 
of the municipal government building. The Jews herded in the market square 
remained there until July 10; on the orders of their tormentors, they again 
weeded grass from between the cobblestones. All the while, they were beaten, 
starved, and deprived of water and sleep. On the basis of existing testimonies, 
it cannot be determined whether the Jewish inhabitants of Jedwabne were 
allowed to go to their homes for the night. 
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At dawn on July 10, 1941, people from various villages began arriving in 
town. The Poles came first and foremost to “slaughter the Jews”; the robbery 
motive was secondary, not the most important. This is attested by the fact 
that during the exhumation carried out in Jedwabne in 2001 many valuable 
objects—coins, watches, and keys—were found on the site of the mass grave 
in the barn. The victims, therefore, were not robbed before death. It was not 
plunder that the Poles wanted to commit in town that day; plunder there 
began only after the barn was burned. The fact that the Jewish inhabitants of 
Jedwabne were not robbed before death shows clearly that the intentions of 
the perpetrators of the murder were political and ideological and not related 
to robbery. This fact is demonstrated in Fig. 3.7. 

The people who directed the actions in town on July 10 did so with 
military professionalism, for example, Jerzy Tarnacki, a member of the 
National Party and anti-communist partisan, who was one of the most active 
criminals that day and who, together with Sobuta, forced the Jews to break 
up the Lenin monument in Jedwabne. The rest were also organized and dis- 
ciplined, hardened in partisan warfare, and famous on account of the battle 
in Kobielno and the liquidation of the local NKVD chief Szewielew in May 
1941. They were also efficiently commanded; their orders were issued by 
Karolak and Sobuta. 

On July 10, 1941, nothing happened in Jedwabne by chance or by cha- 
otic mob dynamic. Everything was planned and prepared in advance. On 
that Thursday morning, in accordance with the plan already test-proven in 
previous massacres, Poles surrounded the town and gathered the Jews in the 
market square. Henryk Zandek testified after the war that riders spread out 
across the area around Jedwabne and captured the Jews trying to hide from 
the pogrom in the fields. They were murdered on the spot or drowned in a 
nearby pond. Similarly to Nielawicki and Wasersztajn, Zandek claimed that 
the horsemen were the same people who had earlier “taken care” of the Jews 
in Wąsosz, Szczuczyn, and Radziłów. 

The Poles first selected seventy-five of the youngest and healthiest Jews 
and ordered them to lift out and bring to the market the Lenin monument 
erected by the Russians in the center of the town. Next, some of these men 
were drowned in a court pond and some were murdered and buried in a mass 
grave dug by the perpetrators in the barn before it was burned. Their bodies 
were crushed with fragments of the Lenin monument and, probably, were not 
covered over because the monument bore numerous burn marks, which was 
established during the exhumation performed in 2001. 

This move was fully rational and pointed to the iron criminal logic behind 
the actions of the perpetrators in Jedwabne that day. Killing strong, young 
men and fathers first meant that the survivors, that is, women, children, and 
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the elderly, were made defenseless and were left at the mercy of the perpetra- 
tors. It should also be remembered that the Jewish community in Jedwabne 
was partially deprived of its defenders by the Soviets, when about 100 young 
Jews were arrested by the NKVD in 1940. Those who at that time remained 
alive and avoided deportation to Siberia or incorporation into the Red 
Armywere now killed first. In the market square in Jedwabne, according to 
the scenario already played out in Grajewo, Goniadz, or Szczuczyn, first there 
was a selection and then the strongest were killed. This is confirmed by the 
existence of a plan of action used by the Poles operating in the city that day. 

At the same time, several Jewish women were drowned in wells in the 
market square. Perhaps, it was planned to liquidate all the local Jews in this 
manner because drowning is mentioned in many testimonies; the accounts 
mentioned various places in town where the drownings took place: the 
court pond in Jedwabne, drainage ditches, and wells. This method, however, 
quickly proved to be ineffective. So, the murderers decided to burn the Jews 
in a barn. 

First, they wanted to burn the Jews in Józef Chrzanowski’s barn but when 
he protested, Bronisław Śleszyński offered to give his own barn for this 
purpose. Brothers from the Laudanski family directed the action in the mar- 
ket square; before the war, Śleszyński had a construction company with the 
Laudanski family; they knew each other and helped one another. So he lent 
his help now too. Karolak and Laudanski promised Bronistaw Sleszynski to 
quickly deliver the timber for a new barn, which indeed happened. 

From that moment on, the spiral of violence in Jedwabne began to spin 
faster. The wave of cruelty also washed over the vicinity of the town. 


Icchak Jaakow (Janek) Neumark: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


Miller brothers Eljasz and Moszk Dawid Pecynowicz and their families were 
hiding in the mill during the extermination at 10 am, when Staszek Szilawiuk 
with other goys, such as their neighbors Laudanskis and Sznitczuk from the vil- 
lage of Kossaki, ran to the mill to look for victims and torture them to death.''* 

On the road lay the murdered daughter-in-law of Mr. Chonek Goldberg, who 
was nine months pregnant: her belly was cut open by Rutkowski, a goy who had 
previously worked for the Goldbergs. Mr. Goldberg and his son fled, but the 
goys chased and caught them in the field and killed them. Chatskell [Chaskiel], 
son of Szmul and Pesze Wasersztajn, a blacksmith, was murdered by Rulaski 
with a piece of horse leather harness. I saw with my own eyes Abram Aaron 
Ibram lie in the street with a cross incised on his chest. A granddaughter of 
Chana Jenta, a 3-year-old girl, hid in a chicken coop. The goys found her and 
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threw her into a fire like a piece of firewood. [. . .] They killed Jankiel, a sad- 
dler, in his house. 


At that time, Dantean scenes were also taking place in the market square 
in Jedwabne. The assembled Jews were constantly beaten by the Poles, who 
formed a gauntlet and pounded the victims from both sides. Later, when 
they were sated, they ordered the Jews to form a marching column with 
Rabbi Awigdor Biatostocki and the local mohel at the head. The rabbi was 
handed a red banner, and the thus-formed procession moved toward the barn 
of Bronisław Śleszyński, all the while singing “due to us the war, for us the 
war.” The Germans behaved passively, did not intervene, did not participate. 
They only filmed everything and took pictures all the time. 


Stanislaw Przechodzki: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Jedwabne 


I have heard [. . .] many times in Jedwabne about Mr. Koztowski, I do not 
remember his first name." He was a butcher who lived near Nowy Rynek. This 
Koztowski, he was a figure widely respected in town. He was a man to be reck- 
oned with. This man, on July 10, 1941, pulled out a small Jewish girl from the 
procession of the people being led to be burned. He just came up, took the child 
by the hand, and led her out. Nobody opposed it. In Jedwabne, this rescue of a 
Jewish child by Kozłowski grew to the rank of a luminous example of saving 
the Jews. I do not remember the name of this Jewish girl. 


At the same time, another Kalinowski ran into the police station, to the 
commandant of the German military police, which did not at all join in the 
events in town, and demanded a release of weapons because the Jews did 
not want to go to the barn. However, the commandant refused and threw 
Kalinowski out of the post! He also refused to hand over the few Jews who 
worked there that day. After some time, however, he changed his mind and 
handed them over to the Poles. The Jews started running away at full speed, a 
few were killed, but some, like Jacek Kubran, managed to escape and survive. 
He told about all this after the war. 

At that time, Antoni Niebrzydowski issued a supply kerosene from the 
warehouse, where he was the manager, and it was the fuel that was used to 
incinerate the Jews in Jedwabne. He issued eight liters. The Poles doused 
the barn of Bronisław Śleszyński—a barn full of Jewish residents—with this 
kerosene and set it on fire. As the barn was burning and its door was engulfed 
in fire, Icchak Jaakow (Janek) Neumark managed to flee. Behind the door 
stood Sielawa with an ax to make sure that no Jew would escape. After some 
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wrestling, Yitzhak Neumark managed to dive into the field of grain. In this 
way, he saved his life. 

From the testimonies of further witnesses, including Abram Boruszczak,''® 
a list of the participants in this macabre crime emerged years later. They 
included Wtadystaw Bielicki, who rode on horseback and herded the vic- 
tims; Marian Karolak, who directed the action the whole day and issued the 
order to burn the Jews; Karol Bardon, who killed en masse; and Bronistaw 
Śleszyński, who voluntarily gave over the barn to burn the Jews and robbed 
the things left by the murdered. Aleksander Lojewski, who murdered Mojsze 
Wasersztajna with a knife, took part in the killing and beating of the Jews in 
the market square and helped to drive them to the barn. Zygmunt Pichowski, 
who drove the Jews with a club to the market square and watched that they 
would not escape from the square; he then drove them to the barn, where they 
were burnt. Czestaw (last name illegible in the record of the protocol), who 
participated in driving the victims to the market, guarding them, and raping 
and later killing Judis Ibram. Gieniek Kalinowski, who took part in driving 
to the market and in the beatings and who was the most zealous in the mur- 
ders. Jozef Kobrzyniecki, who took part in driving to the market and then to 
the barn and in the killings at the cemetery. Krupa and his son, Marian, both 
of whom participated in the murders, drove the Jews to the market, guarded 
them, and helped drive them to the barn. Stanistaw Modzelewski, who par- 
ticipated in driving the Jews to the market and to the barn, tortured the vic- 
tims, and killed a Jewish woman (name illegible in the record of the protocol) 
with a stanchion. Anna Polkowska, who expelled Jewess Gradowska from 
home to the market square and robbed all the things that remained after her 
in the apartment. Władysław Luba, who was one of the main organizers of 
the operation in Jedwabne, also drowned Jews in the pond at the Lomzynska 
Street. Franciszek Lusinski, who took part in murdering the Jews in the mar- 
ket square and in driving them to the barn, where they were burnt.'"” 

After the war, Bolestaw Ramotowski accused of murdering Jews in 
Jedwabne, named over fifty of his associates. Two days after the crime, that 
is on July 12, 1941, Leon Dziedzic and about thirty other Poles were forced 
to bury the bodies of the people burnt in the barn. Then, Leon Dziedzic sup- 
posedly observed that the bodies had been covered earlier with a thin layer of 
sand. Halina Iliaszewicz-Buczkowska testified that, one day before, she had 
seen a group of Poles scouring the site of the fire in search of gold. These 
people were caught and shot dead by German gendarmes. 

One of the last scenes of the Jedwabne drama took place in Oświęcim. 
Icchak Yaakov (Janek) Neumark, who landed in the camp in Auschwitz, one 
day recognized among the inmates a Pole from Jedwabne who helped to burn 
the Jews. 
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Icchak Jaakow (Janek) Neumark: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


In the camp of Oświęcim, I received number 89879 on my left arm.'* I 
was there for three years. I cannot describe what I had gone through those 
three years. Death would have been easier. [. . .] One day I recognized a 
goy from Jedwabne who helped in the burning of the Jews. I told Herszel, 
the son of a butcher from Wizna, about it. The goy reported on me to the 
SS that I am trying to kill him. The SS removed me from the food store and 
sent me to the camp as punishment. There, every evening, they would select 
people whom they forced to hang themselves. At that time, I was a member 
of the Jewish underground organization in the camp. My friends from the 
underground, who were already outside this damned camp, managed to get 
me out of there. 


It has not been possible till today to determine whether Icchak Yaakov 
(Janek) Neumark tried to kill Laudański or Karolak because both of them 
spent the last years of the war in German concentration camps. 

The question of German participation in the crime in Jedwabne still 
remains to be clarified. To begin answering this question, it is necessary 
to note the fact that the entry of the Nazis into the eastern territories of the 
Republic occupied by the USSR after September 17, 1939, was accompanied 
by acts of enthusiastic welcome of the Wehrmacht and the Waffen SS divi- 
sions by the local Polish population. These manifestations gave the German 
apparatus of terror and propaganda hope of exploiting the local Poles for the 
so-called self-cleansing actions, which the German propaganda machine then 
presented in various parts of Europe as proof that Slavic people also hated 
Jews. 

The wave of pro-German speeches and the enthusiasm accompanying the 
entry of the Third Reich army into the eastern borderlands of the Republic 
were described in numerous reports sent to the Polish government in London, 
materials that are difficult to accuse of bias or a desire to act against the inter- 
ests of the Polish state. 

In the report to the London government from July 1941, one reads: 


We state only that upon crossing the Soviet borders, in the occupied territo- 
ries, the Germans launched a violent anti-Communist propaganda campaign 
directed primarily against communists, the GPU, and, of course, Jews (as a 
reservoir of bolshevism). This agitation was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
people from the areas newly annexed to the USSR, who are generally hostile to 
Communism.!'° 
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The following report from the same time period comes from the Jedwabne 
region: 


There is constant fear of deportation in the borderlands. The Germans were 
greeted as saviors. In the borderlands, almost nothing was known about the 
German rule in Poland. People suspected of supporting the Bolsheviks, espe- 
cially Jews, are being persecuted." Massacres of the Jewish population have 
taken place in, among others, Stawiski near Lomza, Tykocin, and Zareby 
Kościelne. In Rajgród near Szczuczyn, these mass executions were filmed. 
The films are then shown to those who should see it [. . .] as suits the occa- 
sion; they show Bolshevik terror and Polish terror towards the Germans before 


the war.!?! 


In a situation report to the London government for the period of August 
15—November 15, 1941, titled Attitude toward national minorities, it reads: 


At the beginning of the occupation, skillful German propaganda evoked friendly 
attitudes. It was constantly asserted that the Germans had come to free the coun- 
try from the Bolsheviks and Jews, which was easy to believe when the idea of 
organizing a Jewish pogrom was quietly suggested, pogroms that had already 
taken place on a larger scale in the Szczuczyn, Łomża, Augustów, and Bialystok 
districts. Soldiers distributed among the population the supplies looted from 
Soviet co-operatives, thereby gaining their favor. The situation changed with 
the introduction of a civil administration. 

The general mood of the time among the Polish population was that of hap- 
piness for being liberated from the Bolshevik terror and being reconnected with 
the rest of the country. Against this background, during the first months, the 
population was rather well-disposed toward the Germans but generally main- 
tained a reserved attitude and was not politically involved. However, there have 
been incidents, especially in the Białystok region and the Byelorusian areas, 
in which some young people with fascist beliefs, and even a number of former 
members of independence organizations, entered German service by forming 
militia units [emphasis—M.T.]. The desire to retaliate against the remaining 
Soviet agents who were responsible for the jailing of particular persons or who 
betrayed the organization or who, finally, committed acts of harassment and 
abuse triggered off instances of lynchings and denunciations. 

The wave of anti-Semitism that had intensified by the news about the behav- 
ior of Jews under the Soviet rule has now weakened as a result of the plight that 
this nation is experiencing. However, the potential anti-Semitism inherent in 
Polish society that is replayed in the German propaganda and in the right-wing 
elements of the secret press is the most sensitive problem that can become a 
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societal dividing line in the political attitudes of the masses. The most common 
opinion posits that the Jewish question can be resolved only through a large, 
organized international-scale emigration operation of the Jewish masses from 
Poland. After taking economic primacy away from the Jews, mutual relations 
in the future must be arranged via a compromise based on full loyalty of Jews 
to the Polish state. 

In some clerical circles ideologically allied to the National Party, the atti- 
tude towards the government of General Sikorski is becoming more critical 
because of its allegedly leftist and philosemitic tendencies (e.g., wishes for 
the New Jewish Year, the nomination of and a later posthumous decoration 
for Liberman). The Camp of Great Poland (the Szaniec group) also has certain 
influence among the clergy. 

[. . .] Anti-Semitic sentiments among the clergy are quite widespread.'” 


Annex No. 12/1—July 15, 1941: 


In a number of cities (Brest-on-the-Bug, Lomza, Biatystok, and Grodno), the 
local Polish population committed pogroms or even slaughters of Jews, unfor- 
tunately, in concert with German soldiers. We will provide more accurate news 
next time.'* 


Annex No. 17 for the period of September 16-30, 1941: 


The entry of the German troops has unleashed terror of monstrous proportions 
against the Jews; it is committed by the army with a significant involvement of 
the local population." 


Annex No. 19 for the period of October 16 to November 15, 1941: 


Bialystok. A ghetto into which Jews from surrounding towns are driven is being 
established. Pogroms with the participation of the local population (Rajgród, 
Szczuczyn province) are being instigated, after which the violence is filmed.'> 


In the materials produced by the Department of Information and the 
Government Press in London for the date of July 15, 1943, titled Sprawy 
narodowościowe w okresie 15 II—15 IV 1943 roku (Nationalities Affairs in 
the Period March 15—April 15, 1943), there are the following entries: 


Eastern Lands [. . .] . A certain number of Jews who have managed to survive in 
the forests in small bandit groups are being fought by the local people who are 
hostile to them both because of their position during the Bolshevik rule and their 
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current bandit activity. In many villages of the Lomza regions, there are plaques 
placed by the Polish people that say, “Entry to Jews is forbidden.” 

Bolshevik partisans basically do not accept Jews and, those caught in their 
areas, they disarm, kill, and, in the best case, beat and drive away. Jews in par- 
tisan units are almost exclusively Soviet citizens, soldiers of the Red Army. 


The Germans themselves made a similar assessment of the support of the 
Polish population that was shown to the German troops and its sentiments 
and willingness to cooperate with the German apparatus of violence. This is 
evidenced by reports sent by the “killing squads” belonging to Einsatzgruppe 
B, in which the words “self-cleaning action with the participation of the local 
population” should be understood as ethnic cleansing against the Jewish 
population with the participation of Poles. 

Einsatzgruppe B report, July 2, 1941: 


The Supreme Army Command (AOK 17) has proposed that the Poles with anti- 
Jewish and anti-Communist attitudes who live in the newly occupied areas be 
used first in self-cleaning operations.'77 


On July 1, 1941, Reinhard Heydrich, the head of Sipo and the SD, issued 
the following order to all Einsatzgruppen: 


As a result of their experiences, Poles living in newly occupied, formerly Polish 
areas will prove to be both anti-communist and anti-Jewish. It is clear that 
cleansing actions are to encompass primarily Bolsheviks and Jews. As far as 
Polish intelligentsia is concerned, except for individual cases, when for secu- 
rity reasons measures have to be applied, the decision will be made later. It is 
therefore obvious that the Poles with such attitudes should not be drawn into 
cleansing operations, especially since they, as the initiating element both in 
pogroms and information [emphasis—M.T], have a special value. Such tactics 
applies in all such cases.'?% 


Einsatzgruppe B Report, July 13, 1941: 
It turned out that the Polish part of the population supports the executive 
activity of Sipo, providing guidance against the Jewish, Russian, and Polish 


Bolsheviks.'”” 


Heydrich placed a veritable dot over the i by issuing the following order to 
the troops under his command: 


Do not place any obstacles to the self-cleaning attempts undertaken by anti- 
communist and anti-Jewish circles in the newly-occupied territories. On the 
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contrary, they should be supported, but without leaving any traces and in a 
manner that would not allow the local “self-defense” circles to point later to 


[German] directives or political assurances given to them. 


Reinhard Heydrich, the commander-in-chief of the “killing squads” 
(Einsatzkommando), the chief of the security police and the SD in the newly 
occupied territories in 1941, decided to call up the officers for this special 
formation from the commanding staff of the Gestapo, the SD, the SS, and the 
criminal police. On the other hand, soldiers were recruited from the ranks of 
the Waffen SS, the Gestapo, and members of the local, Polish collaborators 
incorporated into the ranks of the order police on German pay. When neces- 
sary, the “killing squads” could also count on the support of the Wermacht. The 
initial failures in the implementation of special assignments were in the German 
apparatus of violence, as one might think, a factor in creating an urgent need to 
use the local population for its purposes. On the one hand, the Germans were 
encouraged to proceed in this manner by the lynchings, the acts of revenge, 
and other demonstrations of hostility toward Jews that were perpetrated by the 
Poles after the departure of the Russians and, on the other hand, by the enthu- 
siastic welcome of the German invading forces as liberators. 

Each Einsatzgruppen, one of which entered the Bialystok area in June 
1941, comprised approximately as many people as an infantry battalion, 
that is, between 800 and 1,200 people. They were organizationally divided 
into Einsatzkommando and Sonderkommando, counterparts of an infan- 
try company. The squads were divided into counterparts of platoons, that 
is Teilkommandos. In 1941, four Einsatzgruppen were called up to par- 
ticipate in the offensive against the USSR: A for the Baltic countries, B for 
Byelorussia, C for Northern Ukraine, and D for southern Ukraine, Bessarabia, 
Crimea, and the Caucasus. In total, they numbered about 3,000 people. For 
the rear of various army groups, several mobile order police battalions (Orpo) 
were also sent. 

In June 1941, four battalions of the order police, that is, 307, 309, 316, 
and 322, entered into the so-called Western Byelorussia, including Biatystok. 
Except for battalion 309, three of the battalions formed a police regiment 
called “Srodek” (Center) commanded by Colonel Maksa Mantua. 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski became the head of 
Sipo, the SD, and the Waffen SS in the area of Belarus. What is extremely 
important to us is that each of the “killing squads” was required to submit 
detailed, exclusively fact-based reports regarding the undertaken liquida- 
tion and protective operations. Unterkommandofiihrer (the commander of 
Teilkommando or Sonderkommando) was required to inform the supe- 
rior Kommandofiihrer (commander of Einsatzkommando) on ongoing 
basis about the course of all events and operations in his area. In turn, the 
Kommandofihrers filed reports to the commander of the Einsatzgruppe, 
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who forwarded them via radio or mail to the Reichssicherheitshauptamt 
(RSHA)—the Main Reich Security Office in Berlin. 

In this manner, extensive factographic and research material was created, 
which makes it possible for us to accurately trace the histories of the criminal 
operations conducted by the “killing squads” and to use it, after the war, as 
evidential material in investigations against their members. As of August 
20, 1941—the period of greatest interest to us—the total number of liquida- 
tion operations carried out by all four Einsatzgruppen was 17,017 (staff and 
Vorkommando Moscow—194; Vorkommando 7a—999; Vorkommando 
8—886; Einsatzkommando 8—6,842; Einsatzkommando 9—8,096). It was 
an enormous number. However, we are most interested in the identity of the 
regions in the areas occupied by the Germans in the summer of 1941 in which 
the “killing squads” operated and where the main burden of the self-cleaning 
operations was left to the local allies of the Third Reich with the support of 
only small EG subunits. 

The main force assigned to special tasks in the area of operations of the 
Army Group “Srodek” (Center) encompassing the Biatostok region was 
the operational group (Einsatz-gruppe) B commanded by Arthur Nebe. His 
subunits numbered 655 people derived from the ranks of the Gestapo, Sipo, 
Orpo, Schupo, and the Waffen SS. The group was divided into two special 
branches (Sonderkommando)—7a and 7b—and two special branches— 
Einsatzkommando 8 and 9. 

An analysis of the Einsatzgruppe B activity report for the period June 
23-July 13, 1941,'%! shows that, after receiving an order from the head of 
the security police and the SD dated June 16, 1941, the group occupied its 
concentration area near Poznan and from there, after the arrival of the 2nd 
company of the 9th reserve police battalion, on June 23, 1941, at 7:45 A. M., 
it marched to the east. 

As a result of the massive offensive and pincer movement carried out by 
the second and third Panzer Group to which Einsatzgruppe B was assigned, 
the march to the east was executed at an unusually fast pace. That is why 
Sondercomommando 7a of Operational Group B under the command of 
Walter Blume arrived in Minsk already on July 4, 1941, and on July 14, it 
was in the Vitebsk region. 

Already on June 27, 1941, Sonderkommando 7b of Operational Group B 
under the command of Giinther Rausch carried out a “security and policing 
action” near Brześć and Kobrynia, and on July 4, it was already operating in 
the Baranavichy area to reach Minsk in a spearhead attack by July 6. 

The same report shows that Einsatzkommando 8, commanded by 
Otto Bradfisch, also reached Minsk on July 8, 1941, with its spearhead 
units and, at the same time, a part of his subunits operated in the area 
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of Baranowicz. It was accompanied by police battalions 322 and 316 as 
operational reserves. 

It is certain that the 322nd police battalion, which had been operating in 
the area of Biatystok since July 5, stayed the longest in this region, and we 
may suspect its subunits of having had a supporting role in the pacifica- 
tion of small towns in the Jedwabne region. The fact is that the battalion 
moved quickly, as did the remaining subunits, and on August 5, it was 
already in the Baranavichy area, in Minsk on August 14, and on September 
7, 1941, it stopped in the far-away Mogilev. The operational command of 
Einsatzkommando 9, whose commander was Alfred Filbert, reached Vilnius 
on July 1, 1941, and there it began to carry out its security and police assign- 
ments. Einsatzgruppen B headquarters, along with Arthur Nebe, also had 
been stationed in Minsk since July 5. 

These data display well the dynamics of occupying the so-called Western 
Byelorussia by the German troops and the “killing squads” that followed 
them. They also demonstrate the huge problems with securing the enormous 
area captured by the Germans. All these reports prove that the basic units 
of Einsatzgruppe B pushed deep eastwards and reached the area of either 
Vilnius or Minsk already at the beginning of July, so they could not have been 
present in the vicinity of Jedwabne or other places in the region to support the 
local pacification operations. 

Since the situation in the Biatystok region was difficult for the Germans 
from Einsatzgruppe B due to the speed of the Wehrmacht attack and the need 
to secure the rear, the headquarters of the B operational group stopped only 
briefly in Białystok because it reached Minsk already on July 5 and operated 
there for two weeks. At that time, Nebe brought most of his forces to Minsk. 
But it was only after his desperate request that four support units headed 
from Warsaw toward Bialystok on July 3, 1941. The first unit, numbering 
thirty-one people, was commanded by Adolf Bonifer; the second, numbering 
twenty-seven soldiers, by Erich Engels; the third twenty-six-man unit was led 
by Johannes Bóhm; and Wolfgang Birker was the leader of the fourth unit. 
The latter group reached the Bialystok area and operated in Bialystok until 
August 10, 1941. Its soldiers are the first and foremost suspects in supporting 
the pacification of Jedwabne. Birkner himself probably died in Pomerania at 
the end of the war. The third group, under the command of Böhm arrived in 
Minsk on July 8; the second group on July 4 went into action in Nowogródek 
and then in Lida, Baranowicze, and Słonim. Bialystok and its surroundings 
became, therefore, the field of operations of only the Birkner group. 

At the same time, other support units, hastily formed in the region of 
Olsztyn, Tylża, Ciechanów, and Płock from the local Gestapo and Sipo 
functionaries began to move to Białostok area. This bottom-up initiative was 
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approved by Reinhard Heydrich’s order No. 6 of July 4, 1941. In this order, 
Heydrich agreed to undertake “the clean-up operation” (Reinigungsaktionen) 
in border areas, which was to relieve Einsatzgruppen and Einsatzkommandos 
and, above all, to provide them with the necessary freedom of movement dur- 
ing the march to the east.'* 

Historians agree that so far the activities of these auxiliary operational 
units of Sipo and the SD, especially of the so-called auxiliary special-purpose 
units, have been examined only to a limited extent. An extremely valuable 
collection of so-called Ereignismeldung—collective reports developed at the 
RSHA headquarters—have been preserved; however, the source materials on 
which these reports were drawn up, namely reports of individual auxiliary 
Eisatzgruppen and Einsatzkommandos, with the exception of the already- 
mentioned Nebe report of July 14, 1941,'33 are missing. Nevertheless, for the 
present considerations, it is most relevant that, according to existing materi- 
als and records, the commander of the support group from Ciechanów that 
operated in Lomza area in the summer of 1941, in the period of interest to 
us, that is, in the first half of July, was Herman Schaper, whom witnesses, 
among others Chaja Finkelsztejn, recognized as a co-organizer of the crime 
in Radzitow.'** However, the recognition made by Chaja had little evidential 
value. She made it twenty years after the war and only on the basis of the 
photos that the investigators presented to her for inspection. Schaper himself 
never pleaded guilty. 

Therefore, it should be presumed that the crime that took place in Jedwabne 
several days later also involved his people. However, it should be clearly 
stressed that Schaper was only a co-organizer of this crime because it is clear 
from the testimony of Chaja Finkelsztejn—and in full agreement with previ- 
ous determinations—that he cooperated in this respect with the Polish self- 
governing bodies constituted in Radziłów shortly after the German entry into 
the formerly Soviet-occupied areas. Also, during the trial against him in the 
1960s in West Germany, other witnesses recognized him from photographic 
evidence as the commander in charge of the pogrom action in Radziłów on 
July 7, 1941. He was also recognized as the commander who, together with 
Polish militia, directed the murder of Jews in Tykocin on August 25 and 26, 
1941. According to the testimony of the kreiskommisar from Lomza, in the 
summer of 1941, Schaper carried out the execution of Jews in the area of 
Łomża, after which his commando was withdrawn.!* 

However, Schaper’s commando did not appear in previously known 
documents, such as the dispatches and reports on the activities of 
Einsatzgruppe B. This made the materials collected by the Zentrale 
Stelle der Landesjustizverwalungung zur Aufklärung nationalsozialistischer 
Verbrechen (The Central Office for the Investigation of National Socialist 
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Crimes in Ludwigsburg) insufficient to indict him, and the investigation was 
discontinued in 1965. 


YOU WERE THE WITNESSES AND VICTIMS OF THE CRIME IN 
JEDWABNE. YOUR LOVED ONES AND YOUR NEIGHBORS PER- 
ISHED BUT YOU MANAGED TO SURVIVE. WHAT DO YOU REMEM- 
BER ABOUT THIS HORRIBLE JULY AND THE ENSUING DAYS? 


Kahau Awigdor Nielawicki: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Wizny 


Walking through the fields with my family, we stumbled upon the body of a girl 
I did not know, but my father knew her, and he told me that she was a niece of 
that blacksmith Dymicki.'*° She showed no signs of life and, judging from her 
condition, she was raped. She was naked in the lower part of her body. Later we 
learned in Wizna from the local Poles that this niece was raped and murdered 
by her family’s neighbor, Marczak, from the town of Radziłów. 

[. . .] I saw three cases of murder: Dymicki, Lejman, and yet another case 
when I did not see the murder act itself, but I saw the corpse—of Dymicki’s 
niece. 

People talked about a group of Poles referred to as “partisans” who forbade 
hiding Jews and who murdered Jews. This group threatened to beat up Poles 
who would offer shelter to Jews. 

Then we fled to Wizna. My uncle had a Polish friend with whom he served in 
the Polish army during the . . . Bolshevik war. Powichrowski, I believe, he was 
called. He lived in Wizna. And there we were hiding in the barn at his place. We 
were eight—my father, no, my father was not there, my paternal uncle, another 
uncle, one of my three cousins who were younger than I, and there we saw from 
the barn [the Germans, author’s note—M.T.] lead Jews on the road to Rutki. 

[. . .] There was a blacksmith’s house on the same street, Maka I believe 
he was called, a masonry house. A lot of Jews who remained and survived— 
women and children—went to this house. There were, as I was told, some thirty 
or forty people, Jews, Jewish people. The Germans dug there . . . they took 
several Jews and dug a trench in the garden of this Mr. Maka, the blacksmith, 
and they were catching the Jews that Polish guys brought to them, and they 
shot them dead there in that courtyard. And so they were shooting Jews dead, 
including a colleague of mine, Motek Goldman, his father Honek Goldman, and 
another too, who went to school with me—Krona and his father. 

And then those two mothers, i.e., Chana Kron and Hanan Goldman, went up 
to this German and told him: you killed my husband and my son, kill me too. 
So okay—he shot her dead too, one and the other. But only these two were shot 
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by the Germans, the two women. And later, when they finished with those men, 
the Germans threw three or four grenades into this house, and whether they all 
died there or not, I do not know exactly, but they finished them off. 

[. . .] I would like to add that, along with Krons and Goldmans, the mur- 
dered included my grandfather Cwi [to the Hebrew name Cwi corresponds in 
Yiddish the name Hersz—author’s note, M.T.] Nietawicki, and still another 
Jew—Moszek Jakubowicz—and a few whose names I do not remember today. 
They were led out to their death from the house of Jakubowicz, which stood at 
the Srebrowska Street. It was announced . . . how was it, I do not know ... my 
mother told me, my father told me . . . I know that my father went to seek advice 
from the voyt (village head) in Wizna, I think it was Gawrychowski at the time, 
perhaps I’m wrong, maybe Stankiewicz was the village head. 

So he went, and he says, we have to leave, we cannot stay here. It is danger- 
ous. We had an aunt then in Jedwabne. We went there. 

[. . .] We knew the road. And before the evening, we went, because people 
said that Jews were not allowed to use the roads. We arrived in Jedwabne in the 
evening. I know that the Polish partisans forbade Jews to move on the roads. 
This ban was issued because of hatred towards Jews—anti-Semitism. On the 
night of June 28 or 29, I do not remember the exact date, we made it to the rela- 
tives in Jedwabne. We settled in the house of my uncle’s sister. They had three 
houses, and we settled in one of them. My whole family was with me: father, 
mother, and two sisters. There were German authorities in Jedwabne, and a 
Polish mayor, whose name I do not remember, was also elected, and there was 
a local—Polish—anilitia in addition to the gendarmerie, which numbered eleven 
gendarmes—Germans. 

That is, there were two public authorities: the Polish militia and the German 
gendarmerie. Members of the local militia were Poles, I do not know their 
names. They were unarmed. The relatives with whom we lived had a mill and 
a cash mill, an oil mill (pol. owiarnia); there was with them too. . . my sister 
lived with them. 

[. . .] And we were there for a few days, and the next day the Polish militia 
was already in Jedwabne, and there was already gendarmerie there; the militia- 
men, without the gendarmes, the Poles, were catching Jews for work. 

I had two cousins, Józef Lejbl Pecynowicz and Beniamin Pecynowicz They 
were caught by German gendarmes, and they worked for them: they cleaned 
horses, they prepared wood for the kitchen. Because they were caught by the 
Germans, every morning, instead of hiding from the Polish militia, they went to 
work for the Germans. If they were captured by militia, they could say that they 
were already working for the Germans. 

[. . .] All the tasks [that the Polish militiamen assigned to the Jews—author’s 
note, M.T.] were unpleasant, I would say. I cannot say exactly what kind 
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because I did not work; I escaped, but I know what others did—they cleaned 
outhouses with their bare hands . . . whatever it took to . . . just to humiliate. 

[. . .] They were only looking for men . . . women were not taken for labor. 
I and my father, we escaped to the oat fields; we were there until evening. And 
then they caught someone; he was beaten with sticks; we heard this from the 
hideout. 

He was forced to work. In Wizna, also like this from the beginning, a few 
Jews whom they took to be shot, they also said—Juden . . . Jews to work. So I 
knew already that this work . . . means danger. 

But here they somehow worked and came back home. 

In a few days, my father and mother returned to Wizna to collect the money 
that some Poles owed them. We were to live now in the house of Chaja Piekarz 
in Jedwabne, and my parents felt bad living from what my uncle gave us. So 
they left. And since it was dangerous, my father and mother went together in the 
evening, because in the evenings there was police curfew. They went through 
the fields in the evening; we always knew the road, and I stayed with my little 
sisters and my family, with my uncle and his children. 

[. . .] It was a market day, July 9, 1941; I was again hiding in the field near 
the house, so that they would not take me for degrading works, i.e., uprooting 
the weeds from in-between the slabs that paved the streets and also cleaning 
toilets. In addition, I state that Jews were gathered for degrading work from the 
beginning of July, already before July 8. 

[. . .] Before the evening, girl Zalewska [. . .] came to us—my cousin’s girl- 
friend; my cousin’s name was Dworka; and I stood next to them and I heard 
Zalewska say to my cousin: Dworka, run away all of you tomorrow because 
tomorrow will be bad for you. They will slaughter you, finish you off, some- 
thing . . . I do not remember how she said it. Dworka came home and told father, 
and then told this uncle what was being planned in town, and she knew, and they 
also knew that the brother of this Zalewska was quite some wheeler-dealer in 
this town. Because he was hiding during the Russian times, apparently he was 
in the National Democracy .. . and he fled to Warsaw, and now he has returned. 
The way she told it, apparently there was something to it. 

In the evening, we sat, my uncle and the boys older than I, and I also sat with 
them, and I told them—listen, we must escape into the fields tomorrow. And 
the field was before harvest, the rye was high, one can hide and everything ... 
will be fine. 

[. . .] Eli Pecynowicz said that he heard this from the Bishop of Łomża 
himself. Eli Pecynowicz once was—before the communist occupation—deputy 
chairman of the Jewish kehillah. There was a demand for the Jews to pay the 
Germans ransom of thirty thousand—I do not know if it was zlotys or marks. 
Such a ransom was demanded of the Jews in every town occupied by the 
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Germans. The Jedwabne commune did not have such a sum, so the Jews col- 
lected jewelry and Judaica with the value equal to this amount. The collected 
valuables were handed over to the bishop or his secretary. Eli told me that it was 
handed over directly to the bishop. The bishop took the valuables as collateral 
against the sum and delivered the money to the Germans. 

[. . .] And then he was saying, because he was in the commune, that he 
knew that that Thursday— Thursday was the market day in Jedwabne . . . not 
on Thursday, Wednesday—that Wednesday, a lot of carts and peasants arrived 
from around Jedwabne, and they wanted to start with the Jews . . . this pogrom; 
then the commander of the German military police came out and chased every- 
one away. So he said, if we have such a gendarmerie commander and bishop, 
nothing will happen here. It is impossible. 

So I told them: in Wizna, they also said go to work, and all the Jews were 
shot dead. It will be the same in Jedwabne! 

But he said: What do you know, child? We already have gendarmerie here, 
and the Germans will not let the same thing happen as in Wizna. In Wizna, it 
was the hooligans, maybe some soldiers, who returned from the front; they got 
drunk and beat up the Jews. And here there is already order now. Ordunk ... 
with the Germans! And in Warsaw, don’t Jews live there? They live there for 
two years already, what about that? In Jedwabne, why should they not live too? 
There is nothing to eat in Warsaw. But in Jedwabne there will be. We have a 
mill and a miller . . . and he continued like that. 

What could I tell him? I said again—let’s run! Two cousins went with me, 
Icchak Pecynowicz and Moshe Pecynowicz We dressed ourselves warmly 
because I said whatever remains at home will be plundered. They will take 
everything away from you; what you put on is yours. I knew this already from 
Wizna, where I was left with nothing. We went into the field, me and my cous- 
ins. This field was between the road to Łomża toward Janczewka [Janczewka] 
and the road to Radziłów. 

We lain on a hill in this field, me with these cousins; we took a little water 
with us and something to eat, and we sat there quietly. It was after midnight. My 
cousins said, what have you done, we're going back home. 

Another hour passed, and we heard carts coming both from Radziłów and 
from the Łomża road. What is this . . .? It is not a market day today, nothing 
like it, so why are so many carts going to Jedwabne? And at four in the morn- 
ing? [. . .] Lots of carts. And this is—if I’m not mistaken—it was Thursday. 
And on Thursdays, there is no market... Yesterday, there was a market day 
in Jedwabne but today no. What the devil? This is not a holiday, and not... 
what it is called—indulgence. Why are they coming? So many carts . . . plenty 
of them. 

[. . .] A while later, I heard that the carts had already reached Jedwabne, and 
I heard the screams of Jewish women, and one could hear... glass . . . they 
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were breaking windows and doors there . . . and I told my cousins, listen, my 
parents will arrive now, at this hour, because they will be coming from the side 
of Wizna. I have to warn them! And I know Jedwabne, because when I was on 
vacations, I always went to my cousins, and I had a good friend there, a boy my 
age, he later became a convert—if you heard about him, this Grądowski . . . it 
was that youngest son who was my friend . . . I must go and warn my parents! 

And I went through the fields, via the Radziłów road, but I could not get 
through by this road. Carts were going to Jedwabne, one after another. A whole 
column. But I went through . . . I passed through and went to the land of those 
uncles of mine. A Polish cemetery was there. I passed through the cemetery and 
then there was a meadow. 

When I was in the meadow, it was already light, it was already morning, and 
I could see in a distance ten, fifteen Polish boys of my age or older... 

[. . .] They held sticks, and when they saw me, they shouted: “Catch the 
Jew!.” And I wanted to escape so that they would not catch me. I decided to go 
around Jedwabne and go by road to Wizna. I had on sports clothes, those knick- 
ers that were very fashionable that time, and shoes, and those boys, they were 
all barefoot, stockings . . . they are shouting after me “It’s a kike! Get the kike!” 
And they ran after me, after me...I... well, they caught me. I was dressed 
in two pairs of trousers, not just one. It was difficult for me to run. They caught 
me, and I got smacked some about the face. 

They led me to Jedwabne, to the Jews. 

Some old lady, I will not forget her till the day I die, stood on her porch and 
said, “Take this Jew along with all the Jews, we’ll finish him off.” What does 
this old woman want from me? Does she know me? 

And so they took me to the market square. I was in the market square, it was 
torture. 

[. . .] As we came to the market, I saw a lot of Jews; the market square was 
full, and there were a lot of carts around, just like on a market day. And they 
were walking, scurrying, running—the Polish peasants with the cart stanchions 
that they took out, with whips, clubs; they were beating Jews everywhere. ... 
They were beating us from all the sides with batons and cart stanchions. 
Stanchions come from carts . . . it’s worse than baseball bat. And they went after 
the Jews, and they were beating everyone! And I did not see any acquaintances 
there because, after all, I did not know everyone from Jedwabne. I did not see 
my acquaintances there. 

Only the rabbi in one corner . . . Awigdor Białostocki. 

[. . .] At first, they made a gauntlet, which they apparently formed earlier, 
but I did not see it because I was not in the market at the beginning. And they 
beat everyone, ran the people through this gauntlet and beat them . . . and then 
back, like cattle. 
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Then they took Lenin down, and they were carrying this Lenin, but I... I 
was not with them. 

First of all, because I was younger and, second, because I was slyer, because 
they were beating everyone who was on the outside the circle, and everyone 
wanted to push in toward the center so as not to get beaten with clubs over the 
head. 

“We caused the war, we Jews wanted war,” they forced us to sing, and “dear 
Hitler came and gave Jews work.” They forced all the Jews to sing that way ... 
Those who knew these bandit peasants, they were from the whole region and 
also from Jedwabne, but I could not recognize them, because I did not know 
Poles from Jedwabne and others from Wizna, too, I saw none of them there. 

[. . .] There were no Germans there. 

I did not know what would happen here, how it would end. At one moment, 
it seemed to me that I saw my mother in another corner, so I started to push 
towards that place .. . and they were beating everywhere, and then. . . there was 
no mother. I was in the middle. 

It was dinnertime . . . they killed some who did not want to carry Lenin ... 
and they started to drive us toward the Ciesielska Street, I believe, and then 
toward the cemetery. 

And I thought to myself—it cannot be for work . . . Even though they were 
telling us all the time, “Jews, you are going to work!” . . . I was going with 
everyone; I was pushing myself to the middle so as not to get beaten over the 
head. 

When we went out of Jedwabne, I saw a barn in the distance, but I did not 
know that they were leading us to this barn. Then, I was thinking to myself: 
damn, they will probably lead us into the barn like they did in Wizna, into a 
house and throw in grenades. But I did not see Germans, not one German. There 
were no Germans. There were all Poles there. 

We went into the rye. And then the people started to flee. Me too. There was 
no mother, I had no one. I did not know anyone. I was thinking, I escaped from 
Wizna, here too I must try. If they will kill me—too bad; if I go into the barn, 
they will kill me too. There is nothing to lose. So I left that group . . . Several 
young people also escaped . . . I believe that as many as fifty or more young 
people fled into the fields. I run toward the field of high rye . . . to the left. And 
I reached the high rye, to a furrow, and I dropped to the ground. And the Poles 
were running everywhere . . . chasing after the boys and girls who had fled, 
and I heard as they were beaten, as they were screaming; they caught them and 
led them . . . I do not know where ... And I was lying and not moving, but I 
was waiting for grenades or bullets. There were no shots and no grenades. So I 
lay. What should I do? I was lying and lying . . . somehow, in an hour or two, 
I believe, I heard and this . . . And this always spins in my head, as if I were 
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lying at a seashore and the waves .. . the sea waves are making noise, and then 
everything goes quiet again. Noise, then quiet. What could it be? I did not know. 

At a certain moment, I turned around . . . I was afraid to stand up because the 
rye might move and perhaps someone was standing on a hill and would see ... 
I turned to the side and I saw . . . fire. 

Not fire, only smoke. I was thinking, what kind of smoke is it? Damn it... 
there are no grenades, no one is shooting but smoke . . . ? Because who would 
have thought that they would burn people alive? And I did not know what it 
was. Again this sea—the wave ebbs, the wave ebbs away. At that time, I had not 
yet been even once at the sea, and I did not know how it looks like at the sea. 

And I was lying . . . I was lying and lying, and I was thinking to myself, there 
is surely fire somewhere. Either a village or something; certainly the volunteer 
fire department in Jedwabne, certainly the Poles let the Jews go and went to save 
the burning places. That is what I was thinking. 

[. . .] And then it was quiet, and then there was a hum again and again quiet. 
And I did not know what it was, but at one moment, I sensed the burning smell 
... of burnt flesh. 

[. . .] I heard terrible screams coming from the direction of the barn and from 
the direction of the field, when they caught those who apparently escaped; that 
is what I was thinking then. And then it began to quiet down, and then it became 
completely quiet; I only heard the hum. And then again quiet, and then again 
that hum. It is now ringing in my ears, like the sea waves coming in and out. 

When it became dark, I got up, and I said to myself, now I will go to my 
uncle’s house and will see what is going on, because I knew that if they heard 
something, they probably hid in this mound they had in the field, and maybe 
those cousins who were with me in the field also saved themselves? 

And I started walking quietly towards Pecynowicz’s house, my relatives. As 
I walked through the rye, I heard that someone was also creeping, just like me. 
When I stopped walking, he also stopped. I walked a little . . . and the other 
came closer ... I shouted, “who’s there?” The other one also shouted, “who is 
there?” But this “who is there,” I already knew was a Jewish “who is there.” So 
I spoke to him in Jewish. He came out. 

We met. He said, “I stayed the whole day; some Pole in Jedwabne hid me.” 
I said that I was from Wizna. 

Aaaa, I know that you, too, are from Wizna; you worked in a bakery . . . so 
you are from Wizna... All right. 

So he told me, this Pole told me that they burned all the Jews in the barn. 

So now I knew what that fire was . . . not the fire—that smoke was. Now I 
know already. That guy told me that a Pole hid him until the night, but now he 
ordered him to leave. I told him that I think my uncle, my maternal uncle might 
have hidden there in the mound, and that I was going to them. Maybe mother, 
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maybe father, because I thought I saw my mother. But the guy said, “stupid, 
do not go there—both your uncles were very rich and now . . . they are already 
outside the town . . . Now the Poles are digging around and taking that house 
apart, and they are looking for gold there . . . there is no reason to go there. So 
what to do? Come, let’s go together. Where? We will go into the field. And so 
we did. After an hour, we met five more Jews, so we were seven. One of them 
said, I have a Pole friend in Janczewko. We will go there, and he will give us 
bread and milk.” And so we did. We went outside of Janczewko. On the way, 
I learned everything. The Poles burned all the Jews, and the Germans only 
photographed it. 

We entered the field there, outside of Janczewko; they brought us something 
to eat, and so we hung around for about two or three days in the fields. We 
already knew that there was no reason to go to Jedwabne . . . we decided to go 
to Lomza. I also had an uncle in Lomza. Krzyzakiewicz he was called; he was 
a watchmaker; I also had one paternal uncle in Piątnica. We were afraid. . . 
because if they set fire in Jedwabne, then perhaps the same thing was happening 
in Lomza too? 

[. . .] In Łomża, there was also Polish militia and they were seizing people 
for work . . . After some time, I had to put on the Star of David; everyone older 
than 10 years had to wear one, I believe. It was a German order. In Lomza, it 
was quiet with the Poles. I wondered, why don’t the Poles beat the Jews here? 
I was told that when the Germans entered Lomza, they shot dead some ten or 
five people, and that is why the Poles had been sitting quietly. They did not beat 
Jews at that time. [. . .] But on the day we were going to the ghetto—and we were 
coming from the Piękna Street—it was quite far from the ghetto. And along the 
Rządową Street, I believe, I do not remember the names of these streets anymore, 
Poles lined the sidewalks. And we . . . the Jews were not allowed to walk on side- 
walks, so we went on the road, and every once in a while someone would jump 
out, some guy .. . and take off from your back that . . . that . . . which you have 
managed to rescue and wanted to take to the ghetto. And all this was taken away 
by the Poles, not the Germans. The Germans did not do this. Only later, in the 
ghetto, the Germans would come and would shoot as if they were . . . on a hunt. 


LET US RETURN AGAIN TO THE EVENTS IN THE MARKETS SQUARE 
IN JEDWABNE. HOW DID THE JEWS MANAGE TO TOPPLE THE 
LENIN MONUMENT? 


From a distance, I saw this monument to Lenin, when the Jews took it down, 
and then when they carried it, but I was not with them. I said I was clever, but 
maybe it was because I was not strong enough to carry this monument with 
them. I do not know if it was heavy; perhaps, it was made of . . . plaster. When 
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two weeks later, in Lomza, I met my two cousins who worked for the Germans 
in Jedwabne, and they told me that they stayed with the Germans until the eve- 
ning and that the Poles came there. I do not know who. 

[. . .] In this market in Jedwabne, they beat the Jews, and the Jews did not 
defend themselves. And I was a student at Tarbut school, a Zionist school; the 
first thing we learned was that Jews must defend themselves and fight like the 
others. Why should a Jew run away like . . . like a boy . . . we always walked 
to school from Wizna to Jedwabne, five or ten boys, and on the way we passed 
Maczki, and stones were thrown at us, so we threw them back at them. I was 
skillful with the stones then. It did not look good to me—they beat us, kill 
us, but why do we not defend ourselves? As I stood in this market square in 
Jedwabne, I was thinking about it. We were still learning about a pogrom in 
school, the one that took place in Kishinev; the Jewish national bard, Bialik, 
wrote about this pogrom, and we were learning about it in school. 

We always said that it cannot be that we would not defend ourselves. We 
must defend ourselves. When there was this pogrom in Poland in Przytyk, I 
know, I had a paternal uncle . . . he was still a bachelor; I liked him very much 
and he liked me too; we prepared ourselves well for this pogrom with axes and 
knives, as was necessary. 

And there I was standing in Jedwabne, and I saw one . . . he was from Wizna. 
Turzanski he was called, the one who refused to go to the monument... and they 
killed him on the spot, but . . . but he did not give in. But the rest went like sheep. 

I thought about it then. As a Zionist. After all, I was already a Zionist! That 
day, it was five days before my birthday, and I had to offer my father, my 
mother, and my sisters as sacrifice. Till this day, I do not know what happened 
to them, were they were there or not? It may be that they killed my parents when 
they went to Wizna. My little sisters were taken by neighbors . . . they were 
apparently caught in a field. The sisters were taken to the market, that I know 
since I heard it from someone. And father and mother, this I do not know... 
where they were killed. 

Surely, they killed them somewhere and certainly not the Germans. I also 
know about this. And what else can I say about Jedwabne? This is terrible. I 
did not know it could be like this. I could not imagine they would burn them. 

All the time, I waited for those grenades or shots, but there were no shots. 

[. . .] But the Poles did not... they did not go there with firearms because it 
was not allowed, because they were afraid of the Germans. They beat the Jews 
with clubs, axes, with whatever . . . whatever they had at hand. I saw them kill 
with clubs. With an axe, I did not see, but with clubs, I did. 

They were beating ... I know... whether they died or not, I did not go to see; 
if I went, they would have killed me too. I kept pushing myself to the middle. 
Not only I. Everybody. 
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WHO WERE THE PEOPLE WHO CAME WITH CARTS TO JEDWABNE 
AT NIGHT? WHERE DID THE CARTS COME FROM? 


Carts . . . There were no buses there, one had to drive. One could come by 
horse, one could come on foot, just like those boys who caught me; they came 
on foot. Apparently, from some nearby village, I think. I did not know them, 
I do not know to this day where they came from. There were, after all, vil- 
lages around Jedwabne, like Janczewka [Janczewka]; I know its name. I do 
not remember the others anymore . . . they were coming by the road from this 
Radzitow. They came from that area. There were villages there too. And those 
who came from afar . . . from Goniądz .. . beyond Radziłów .. . or something, 
had to, first of all, go by cart; second, they apparently were getting ready to 
plunder. They robbed, after all, they robbed everything. At night, there was 
... the police time ...acurfew ... yes... so robbing was not possible. But 
I already said that this Jewish boy whom I met first told me, do not go to your 
uncle because they are robbing there now. And there was no one there, and 
they could do whatever they wanted . . . One boy, I met him in Łomża, he was 
by the barn in Jedwabne, I do not remember his name, but he was with them. 
He is the one who said that the Germans stood by the barn and were filming. 
That's what I heard from him. Whether this is true, I do not know, but the 
fact that the Germans . . . those Germans who stood by the barn, they did not 
beat the Jews and did nothing, only filmed. They photographed, filmed, I do 
not know. 

[. . .] The carts arrived to rob. The peasants or their wives themselves drove 
those wagons from the market to the stores. They robbed what they could. And 
the Jewish houses . . . because they expelled everyone from houses, they robbed 
them. And that’s the reason they arrived with horse carts . . . because there were 
lots of people there and from afar; later, during the war, I learned that many 
people came to Jedwabne that day from the village of Przytuły, some 15-16 
kilometers from Jedwabne, I believe. [. . .] I saw only Poles in the market. I did 
not see a single German. I heard about the Germans from my cousins, but it was 
later, when I was in the ghetto in Lomza. 


HOW DID YOU MANAGE TO SURVIVE? 


During the war, I pretended to be a Pole, and I stayed with the partisans in the 
first regiment of the Polish infantry, the Home Army; I had the pseudonym 
“Grodniak.” [. . .] In 1944, we went toward Warsaw. We met a Jew along the 
way, and they later killed this Jew. . . . He came looking for partisans, and he 
came upon me, and I had an order to look for Jews. I was in some village, well 
. . . they were looking for communists and Jews. They were looking for com- 
munists more than for Jews, because there were no Jews there. 
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They came to me and said—some Jew is still hanging around here. I also 
used to hang around once . . . but that was an order, so I took a horse and rode 
through forests and groves . . . I saw that he does not resemble a Jew at all, but 
his attire, dirty and . . . when he started talking to me, I knew that. . . he did not 
speak Polish well. Soon, they shot him... but he... I told him... he knew 
that partisans were in this area. 

I told him—remember, do not go to the Polish partisans, because they will 
kill you. I know who they are . . . he did not believe that I was with the partisans 
too. And I told him . . . where to go, but he did not make it, unfortunately. He 
went to one place, the Poles from the second unit caught him, shot him with a 
small revolver. He got two bullets to the head. . . . He fell. And they left... . 
And he was lying. 

Later, he woke up, and they went to look for a shovel to bury him. They 
returned, and the Jew was gone. But he... he . . . his blood was pouring. They 
followed the trail. He entered some village, now I already do not remember its 
name. And he clambered into . . . earlier, he hid there for a long time with some 
Poles. ... He was from Stawisk. He climbed into a barn, the partisans went after 
him, and they caught him. From a dog, they took . . . what’s it called. . . a chain, 
and they put it around him like on a dog, and they led him back to that place 
to bury him and finish him off. I told him earlier, remember, if something hap- 
pens, kill like Samson. You will die but the other one must die too. In the last 
moment, he turned around, grabbed a Polish corporal’s rifle, and hit him once 
with the rifle over the head. He did not know how to shoot. And that guy fell. 

And then a legend circulated in this village that “after death, a Jew killed our 
corporal.” It was somewhere near Przytuty, I heard about it after the war. 

My cousins were in Błota near Stryków; they had a bunker there. I did not 
think that they would survive a month there . . . but they managed to survive 
until the uprising in Warsaw; there were supposedly sixteen Jews there from 
around Stawisko, from Las, Laskowiec, from Zawady .. . but when the Home 
Army began advancing toward Warsaw, it stopped there in Czerwony Bor and 
Błoty. So my cousins fled near Stryków because they had a second bunker there, 
and they thought everything would be fine. But the Home Army attacked them 
there too and shot everybody dead . . . they threw grenades into the bunker and 
then dragged out anyone still alive; they dug a hole there, threw them in, and 
shot them dead in the pit. And then covered them over. 

[. . .] When I was with the partisans, we only had... we had two grenades 
each; I had three, and I knew that if one of my colleagues found that I was a 
Jew, I was finished. Then . . . I would detonate the grenades together with him. 
That’s what I was thinking. 

[. . .] At that time, NSZ (National Armed Forces) groups began to form in 
this area; they had the slogan, “We are the vanguard, the assault division of the 
future Polish army; we cleanse the country of Jews and communists.” 
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Leon Dziedzic: A Polish Man and Resident of the 
Przestrzele Village, Jedwabne Commune 


The whole situation with the persecution of the Jews unfolded during the 
harvest time. It was July, it was warm.” It was already under the German 
occupation, when they came, I do not remember the year. I remember the first 
incident took place before the Jews were burnt in the barn in Jedwabne. I had 
a Jewish friend—Szmul Wasersztajn. We were students together in the same 
class, in a Polish school. Jews went to a Polish school and to a Jewish one. 
Both schools were on the same street in Jedwabne. Poles did not go to the 
Jewish school, but Jews went to the Polish one. Szmul Wasersztajn and his 
brother, whose last name I do not remember, worked in a meat slaughterhouse; 
they bought meat. They had a horse wagon and one horse. In the period I am 
describing, Szmul Wasersztajn did not have a wagon and a horse anymore. 
I know from him that the tormentors took his wagon and horse away, those 
Poles. He did not say which ones, but at the time I’m describing, Poles were 
picking on Jews. 

My family knew Wasersztajn family because their mother was a widow and 
a dressmaker who sewed inexpensively. Our mother had eight children, so we 
sewed shirts at Wasersztajn’s mother. One day, Szmul Wasersztajn came to our 
house. He asked me to harness a horse to the cart and help him take his things. 
When the Germans came, Szmul Wasersztajn drove these things to Jedwabne in 
order to save them. I do not remember the names of the farmers where he kept 
those things, but it was a farmstead outside of Sierszanki. Szmul Wasersztajn 
asked me because he did not have his own horse and a cart. I agreed and har- 
nessed my horse to a cart. I went with him to this farmstead, to the farmer, for 
the things of Szmul Wasersztajn. 

We took these things, and then we moved them to Jedwabne, to the house 
of Szmul Wasersztajn, into the courtyard. When we got there, other Jews liv- 
ing there came out from the house. They were to take Szmul’s belongings 
off my wagon. Then I saw three Poles entering the yard: one was Bolestaw 
Ramotowski, a glazier I knew, the other one was Piechowski, I forgot his first 
name, and the third one I cannot recall now. 

They had pokers (pol. kociuba ) with them, that is canes that older people use 
for support. But these Poles had special pokers, clad in metal. I was lucky then 
not to get bashed over the head. 

When Bolestaw Ramotowski, Piechowski—who later became a gen- 
darme in Jedwabne—and the third person entered the yard where we had 
arrived earlier, the Jews fled. Suddenly, I was left alone with only the three 
Poles that came. They dumped everything I brought from the cart onto the 
ground and began rummaging through. They selected whatever they found 
useful. One of them hit the horse with the poker on the rear, and I drove 
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off. I turned around and saw them rummaging through the things of Szmul 
Wasersztajn. 

In a few days, maybe two, maybe three, I was at home. It was already after 
lunch, perhaps two or three o’clock in the afternoon. At one point, I heard an 
echo of such a terrible scream “Eeeee .. . ,” and, at the same time, black smoke 
appeared from the direction Jedwabne. I remember it well. 

The smoke was black like from a burning building. The cry I heard subsided. 
It lasted just a short time. I do not know, maybe it lasted a minute. I must add 
that a rumor circulated at the time that Jews had been burnt earlier in Wasosz 
and Radziłów and that the survivors escaped to Jedwabne. [. . .] When there 
was that cry and that fire, my mother forbade us to go to Jedwabne to see what 
happened. Our mother ran the house, and what she said was sacred. We stayed 
home. 

[. . .] On the evening of that day, darkness had already fallen, and I went 
to our barn to feed the horse. As I was forking horse feed, Szmul Wasersztajn 
grabbed my leg. He said “Spare me” in a tearful voice. I told him that I did not 
come to kill him but to give food to the horse. I told him to keep quiet because 
walls have ears. I told him that I would come later from my mother and would 
bring him something to wear because he probably only had a shirt on. He was 
lightly dressed. Then I brought him a kruczak, i.e., a warm coat to cover himself. 
When it turned dark, I gave him food inside the house because I took him inside 
our house. Szmul Wasersztajn hid with us in the barn, in the basement, and in a 
hideout under the floor of the house for two weeks. 

Szmul Wasersztajn told me that he escaped from a group of Jews in 
Jedwabne as they were being led to the barn, and then he hid in hazel trees at the 
Jewish cemetery. He said that the Poles were driving the Jews to the barn and 
that several German gendarmes just followed the group with a camera and took 
pictures. Szmul listed the names of the Poles who drove the Jews to the barn, 
but I no longer remember those names. It was a long time ago. Szmul did not 
say how many Poles took part in driving the Jews to the barn and I did not ask. 

[. . .] He also said that he watched from his hiding place at the Jewish cem- 
etery as the Polish torturers—because I cannot call them otherwise—caught up 
with the hiding Jews. In one case, Szmul Wasersztajn saw one man stab a victim 
with a knife between his legs, that is in the stomach, and pull the knife all the 
way to the neck. Another used a club to bash people over the head and then 
pushed the victims into a canal. There was such a water canal near this barn, 
dating to the First World War. Now, all is city-planned, and the canal is gone. 
The murdered Jews were thrown into the canal because the fire in the barn was 
already dying out. I do not remember who did it, but it was Szelawa—lI do not 
remember the first name—the one who had a wooden prosthesis for a leg, who 
beat the Jews with a club over the head. 
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That is what Szmul Wasersztajn said [. . .] Szmul Wasersztajn probably 
did not say anything about the conduct of Karol Bardon during the murder in 
Jedwabne. He did not speak about Józef Chrzanowski; I do not remember the 
name of Władysław Dąbrowski; I do not remember if Szmul Wasersztajn talked 
about Wincenty Gościcki, Roman Górski, or Aleksander Janowski However, 
Szmul Wasersztajn did mention the participation of three Laudańskis—Czesław, 
Zygmunt, and Jerzy—in the slaughter, but I cannot tell you what he said about 
them because I do not remember. He did not say anything about Czesław 
Lipiński and probably not about Aleksander Łojewski or Czesław Łojewski. 
He probably did not mention Władysław Miciura and Antoni Niebrzydowski. 

Szmul Wasersztajn also talked about Bolesław Ramotowski and Piechowski, 
the one who later became a gendarme. Those two were actively involved in 
killing the Jews. 

[. . .] So much time has passed, and the head is weary. After these two weeks 
of hiding with us, Szmul Wasersztajn went to hide with Wyrzykowski family, 
to Janczewka. 

[. . .] Two days after the Jews were burnt, a messenger from the gendarmerie 
in Jedwabne came to the village administrator with orders for two people to 
report tomorrow with shovels. I and my neighbor were chosen. The neighbor 
is already dead. In the morning, both of us reported to the gendarmerie. People 
from other villages were already there. Of those I remember, none are alive any 
longer. There were 25 or 30 people. Three gendarmes took us into a field on the 
outskirts of Jedwabne near the Jewish cemetery. There stood a burned-down 
barn that belonged to Bronisław Śleszyński. He was one of the perpetrators of 
the murders. People said that he voluntarily gave his barn to be burnt because he 
was going to get a new one. Originally, the Jews who were to be burned in the 
barn of the old Chrzanowski, I do not remember the first name. 

But they gave up on it because, I believe, that barn was too close to the city; 
that's what I recall. As for Śleszyński, I recall that he got lumber for a new barn, 
but I’m not sure. The head is throbbing—it is old and sick, and I do not remem- 
ber. When we came to the barn, the pile of corpses in the barn was covered with 
a layer of sand one-shovel-blade deep. It means that some group worked there 
before us. In the barn, I saw that the corpses were very burnt in the haymow on 
the east side and on the threshing floor in the middle of the barn. One could see 
a head here and a leg there, and the rest was ashes, that is partially burnt human 
remains. From these remains, it was impossible to determine the number of the 
people these remains belonged to. 

However, in the western haymow, there was a whole mountain of people, a 
mass of killed humanity. Small, big, children, adults. They were intertwined, the 
whole crowd. The corpses were standing, laying, the tangle was one and a half, 
two meters tall. They were burned on top and untouched by fire below. It was 
impossible to separate them, that is how entangled they were. They could not be 
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torn apart. We told this to the gendarmes. They ordered people from Jedwabne 
to bring forks and kulasy, a type of pitchfork with curved tines. 

We began to stick these forks and kulasy into the tumble and tear out legs, 
heads, whatever. We threw these into the pit that we had earlier dug along the 
western side when we arrived. It was a trench up to 2 meters deep and some- 
where around one and a half meters wide. It was as long as the haymow. When 
I recall tearing the people apart, my heart begins to ache... 

[. . the witness is crying. . .] 

Little children were murdered there with their mothers. To kill so many 
people, to drive into a fire in such a way. I remember an event when at the end of 
this job, the older people told us the younger ones to shove people’s remnants, 
the remaining parts—here a leg, there a liver—into the ditch. 

As I was walking, I saw a large metal box after “Dobrolin” paste in the 
middle of the western haymow. I reflexively jabbed at it with a shovel and cut it 
through. Golden rubles flew out from the inside. Everyone rushed in to collect 
them. The gendarmes, who were sitting nearby, saw this and came running with 
rifles. They ordered us to raise our hands. They began to collect the gold rubles. 
They also searched the people. Smart ones let the rubles drop into their pants 
and into their shoes, and the Germans did not find them. However, when the 
gendarmes found rubles hidden in people’s pockets, they confiscated the money 
and hit the owners with a fist on the head. At the same time, they said that the 
rubles are meant for them and, for us, the fate of the Jews. 

When we began working at the barn, the gendarmes first ordered us to cover 
the bodies with sand. But soon Śleszyński—the owner of the barn—went to 
the gendarmes. He spoke to them about something and then they came to us 
together. The gendarmes told us to stop covering the corpses with sand. They 
laid out an area and ordered us to dig a trench along the haymow. I think the 
idea was that otherwise dogs would drag these bodies around, no matter how 
much soil was poured over them. When we finished the job in the evening, 
the trench was full of corpses. About half a meter of soil was used to cover 
them, no more. 

This is what I testified on April 10, 1968. I told the truth. I did not say every- 
thing because those were the times when it was better to be silent. 


SZMUL WASERSZTAJN WAS SAVED THANKS TO THE HELP OF 
MARRIED COUPLE WYRZYKOWSKI. 


Antonina and Aleksander Wyrzykowski: A 
Polish Couple and Residents of Jedwabne 


During the destruction of the ghetto in Łomża, six Jews fled to me and stayed 
with me, altogether seven, until the liberation. *$ Their hideout was dug in the 
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ground under the potato field. One stayed in the barn where the sheep were kept 
and the other in the hen house. It was difficult for them to endure without the 
flow of fresh air, which is why they went up to the top of the barn, where there 
was the straw. One of them always stood guard at the top and watched through a 
crack for signs of danger. The worst thing was giving them food without arous- 
ing suspicion of the Germans, who had a smokehouse in the cellar 15 meters 
from the hideout; it was like that all the time, only waiting, for six months, when 
the Germans came to us, and the front was not far away. 

[. . .] One of the neighbors must have accused us of harboring Jews. The 
gendarmes came to conduct a search. Because my brother with the same 
surname lives in the village, they went to him, but because I was nearby, I 
reported to them and asked, what is it all about? I could have run away, but 
to avoid arousing suspicion, I stayed. They asked me what was my name and 
took me with them, their weapons at the ready so that I would not run away. 
They brought me to my house and stood me against the wall; one aimed a 
rifle at me. 

They ordered me to give up the Jews because they knew that I had them. 
They said that if I give them up, nothing would happen to me and they would 
only shoot the Jews. I told them that I cannot give up the Jews because I do not 
have them. I went down on my knees and cried a lot, and I asked God to forgive 
me and save me, my family, and these people; the discussion ended; one of them 
guarded me so that I would not to run away and the rest searched the house and 
the barn; they threw out straw from the barn; they searched thoroughly. Later, 
they went to the barn, where the Jews were. One of the Germans went up to the 
top of the barn, where the Jews came up to catch fresh air, and the straw there 
was heavily packed down. 

They called me and asked me, what is this? Who walks here? I told them 
that I have a small apartment and here I sleep. Ever since this search, we lived 
in great fear. 

[. . .] When the Soviet army arrived, these martyrs went out to freedom; we 
dressed them as well we could; the one who was first went to his house, but his 
wife perished, so he came back to us to eat; the rest went to their places. One 
Sunday, at night, I saw the partisans coming, and they were saying that they 
would come today and take care of this Jew, and the second one said that one 
night they would shoot everyone. From then on, this Jew slept in a harvested 
potato field; I gave him a pillow and my coat. I went to the rest and warned them 
about the danger awaiting them. The partisans had nothing against the two girls 
who were their fiancées and ordered them not to tell their fiancés anything about 
their coming and that they would come for the rest. 

They came the same night, demanding that we turn over the Jew; they would 
kill him and not bother us anymore. My wife replied that her husband was not in 
because he went to his sister, and the Jew went to Lomza and has not returned. 
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Then they began to beat her, leaving no part of her body white, only black. They 
took the best items from the house and ordered to be driven away. She drove 
them to the outskirts of Jedwabne. 

When she returned, the Jew was already out of the hideout and saw that she 
was beaten up; later, after a while, a second Jew, Janek Kubrzański [illegible— 
author’s note, M.T.], came in; they talked and decided to get out from this 
place. Later, they were looking for me three times; I began hiding and had to 
move. We lived in Lomza. Wife left the children with parents. From Lomza, we 
moved to Bialystok because in Lomza we were not sure of our lives, either. In 
Bialystok, Dr. Datner saw my beaten-up wife and gave us papers, but they got 
lost. In 1946, we moved to Bielsk Podlaski. After a few years, it all came out 
too, and we were forced to leave Bielsk Podlaski. 


WHAT HAVE OTHER JEWISH INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN WHO 
SURVIVED THE EXTERMINATION REMEMBERED ABOUT THIS 
TRAGIC DAY? 


Rywka Fogel: A Jewish Woman and Resident of Jedwabne 


At that time, the city government was headed by a man named Karolak.'? 


He was known as the most dangerous, horrible anti-Semite and criminal. 
He organized a band of criminals and anti-Semites, including father and son 
Kuzniecki, infamous brothers Jerdynski, and other bandits. 

They turned to the German authorities for permission to kill all the Jews in 
town and the surrounding area. The Germans allowed them to kill only the com- 
munists. At that time, all Jews were considered to be communists, except for the 
craftsmen that the Germans needed to work in workshops. 

On July 10, 1941 (on the 15th day of Tammuz), the Jews of Jedwabne were 
ordered to go to the market, holding brooms. Men, women, children, the old and the 
sick were driven out of their homes and herded like cattle to the place of assembly. 
My husband took our two children and went there. I stayed at home for a while, 
tried to do some cleaning and close the windows and doors well. Mr. Prawde was 
in his dye-house and was dyeing trousers for a German officer, thinking that this 
would save him. Suddenly, Mrs. Prawde rushed in, yelling loudly for her husband 
to run away. She said that the situation is getting bad. I also fled with them to the 
lands of the squire, where we hid under the trees. From there, we could hear the 
horrible screams of a young boy, Josef Lewin, whom the goys tortured to death. 

The Jews were kept in the sweltering heat from eleven o’clock in the morning 
until the evening. Forty people were selected and sent to the cemetery, where 
they were forced to dig pits in which they were to be buried alive. In the market, 
the goys placed the Lenin monument on a plank and forced the Jews to carry it 
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while singing Bolshevik songs. They placed a large stone on the head of Rabbi 
Awigdor Biatostocki and forced him to carry it all over the market. 

The goys caught Gidele, the daughter Judke Nadolna, cut off her head and 
played with it like a ball. 

Before nightfall, a man named Wasilewski came and pronounced the sen- 
tence of death on all the Jews by burning at the stake. He continued, “Because 
you are decent Jews, we have chosen an easier death for you.” They already pre- 
pared containers with gasoline and ordered the Jews to go to the cemetery. With 
weapons and knives in hand, the goys beat and killed left and right and, after 
overcoming everyone, they finally pushed the Jews into the barn of Sleszynski, 
which stood close to the cemetery. Then they doused the barn with gasoline and 
set it on fire. From our hiding place, we heard the screams and laments of the 
people who suffered before death. 

[. . .] Another man was a Jew by the name of Izrael Gradowski. He was a carpen- 
ter and a well-known citizen who in that time of misery . . . he and his family ran 
to the Catholic church, fell at the feet of the priest and begged him to convert the 
family to Christianity in order to save their lives. That same man turned against his 
own. About one hundred and twenty-five Jews managed to hide and avoid being 
burnt alive. The new Christian told the goys about the location of their hideouts. 
But after this horrible day, the wrath of the goys against our people abated. 

They sent the Jews to hard labor and humiliated them but did not kill them. 
[. . .]. We escaped with family Prawde to the city of Łomża. In Łomża, Jews lived 
in a ghetto, and the conditions there were very bad. There was no food and shelter 
during those cold, freezing days. Risking our lives, we managed somehow to get 
out of the ghetto and buy some food from the goys. A week later, the Germans 
chose two thousand Jews, took them to the Gelcziner Forest, and killed them. By 
chance, I was in a group of pregnant women, which saved me. 


Icchak Jaakow (Janek) Neumark: A Jewish 
Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


I was born in Jedwabne in 1906; my father was Reb Szimka and my mother was 
Itka Liba Neumark.'*° My mother died in 1936. Before World War II, I was a 
bachelor and took care of my brothers and sisters. Soon after the war, I married 
my current wife and settled in Australia. [. . .] When the Germans attacked the 
Russians in 1941, many Jews fled to Russia. 

I could not do that because I had to look after my old father and sister and her 
child, whose husband was in Uruguay at that time. 

I also had to help my brother's wife and her four children. My brother was 
also in Uruguay. Immediately after the Germans captured this area, the Germans 
and the Polish goys from nearby villages began to plan an extermination of the 
Jews. They brought all the Jews from Jedwabne, including the Jews who came 
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from Wizna and Radziłów, to the market square and held them there under 
the sun without water and drink. There were 1,440 people there, among them 
men, women, and children; they took them to the barn that belonged to Bronek 
Śleszyński. Nearby stood the well-known enemies of Jews: Jacek and Stefan 
Kozłowski, the blacksmith from the Pshestreler street [Przestrzelska] near the 
cemetery, baker Kurlewski, his son-in-law Aurach, and the entire family Osecki, 
who lived near the barn. Singing merry tunes, they poured gas on the barn and 
set it on fire with the Jews inside. Staszek Silawiuk stood at the door with an ax 
in his hands. He was ready to cut off the head of anyone who would try to escape 
from the barn. I stood with my family near the entrance because, fortunately, we 
were among the last to be pushed into the barn. Suddenly, the gates disintegrated 
from the flames. 

I then saw Staszek Silawiuk on the other side of the door, aiming at me with the 
axe, but I managed to wrest the ax from his hands and take my sister, her five-year- 
old daughter, and son Icchak Aaron Mendela. The back of the latter was so burned 
that the wounds never healed. Later, he died in Oświęcim. [. . .] I saw my father 
fall in flames onto the dirt floor. We ran to the cemetery and lay there until night- 
fall. In the dark of the night, I took my sister Estera-Lea and her daughter Rejzel to 
a priest in the village of Przytuły and hid myself in the home of doctor Kowalczuk. 

After the war, I learned that my sister Estera-Lea died two weeks before the 
end of the war. Someone recognized her as a Jewish woman. I did not find any 
traces of her daughter Rejzel. At the doctor’s, I could only hide for a few days. 
It was not safe there. At night, I wandered through the fields until I reached 
Zawady, where I worked for about three months for a farmer. 

Not a single German participated on that day of death, indeed the opposite. 
Two officers came to the barn to save at least the craftsmen—tailors, shoemak- 
ers, blacksmiths, and carpenters—whose labor the Germans needed. 

But the goys said, “Not a single Jew may remain alive. There are enough 
craftsmen among the Christians.” The brother-in-law of Rugalski tried to save 
someone but was forced to flee to Warsaw because, otherwise, his own kind 
would have killed him. An American goy, who did not want to help in the 
slaughter, was thrown into the burning barn. [. . .] Mr. Rudnicki, the police com- 
mandant in Jedwabne before the German entry, did not take part in the murder. 


Jakob Gewa: A Jewish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


My father Elij Pecynowicz, mother Jante Pecynowicz née Cełon, brothers Mojsze 
and Hone, and sister of Sara perished in the barn.'*! My uncle Mojsze Pecynowicz, 
the wife of my paternal uncle Szejne, his children Josef, Dwerja, Icchak, Benjamin, 
Lejzer, Brajna, and Chaja also died. I do not remember everyone in my family who 
was killed. They were thirty or more. No one survived. One of my brothers and a 
sister who were not killed in Jedwabne, perished later somewhere else. [. . .] I heard 
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that Poles in Jedwabne were murdering the Jews, I heard the names of the murder- 
ers: brothers Sielawa, the three Laudanskis, who had robbed us earlier. 


Abram Sniadowicz: A Jewish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


At the beginning of July 1944, a group of 25 Jews, including family Holeman—2 
boys and a girl—family Gułda from Drohiszów, young lady Rachel Perkal from 
Łomża, and others were hiding in the swamps near the village of Podosie, 10 km 
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from Śniadowa. * The entire group was surrounded by the local peasants and 


pelted with grenades. Great panic ensued. 13 fell dead and 12 survived. 


Herszel Piekarz Beker: A Jewish Man and 
Resident of Jedwabne and Goniadz 


At the beginning of 1945, I got a bike and drove almost 60 kilometers to 
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Jedwabne in the hope of finding Jews.'* The only one who remained was Israel 
Gradowski, a carpenter, a convert. I knocked on his door, which was opened by 
a Polish woman. When I said that I wanted to see him, she immediately closed 
the door, saying “He does not want to see Jews.” I met many Poles whom I 
knew before the war; several of them took part in the extermination of the Jews. 
One of them asked, “Herszel, so you are still alive?” I understood that I was in 


danger and left by side roads. 


HOW DO THE POLISH INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN REMEMBER 
THAT TRAGIC DAY? 


Stanislaw Przechodzki: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Jedwabne 


My mother died in 1997.'** My family has lived in Jedwabne for several genera- 
tions. Our house was on Nowy Rynek, next to the house where Jatoszewski’s 
pharmacy was located and, during the war, the post of the German gendarmerie. 
From the accounts of various people, mainly my mother, I know a lot about 
the crime in Jedwabne. My mother had phenomenal memory; for example, she 
could tell stories about many Jewish town residents she knew. I regret that I did 
not write down her stories. However, her knowledge was undisputed, and she 
told me about these matters many years before her death. Above all, my mother 
and father always told me that the incidents against the Jews in Jedwabne lasted 
for three days, hence from July 8, 1941. 

That day, i.e., on July 8, 1941, Poles were driving the Jews for an entire day 
to the market to perform landscaping works such as removing grass from the 
market square and some clean-up. That day, they were kept at the market square 
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the whole day, in the heat, without food and drink. I do not know whether the 
Jews were allowed back home for the night. I do not remember that, my mother 
told me. I also do not know if all the Jews were driven to the market square, that 
is men, women, and children. I would like to emphasize that during those three 
days there were a few—a dozen or so—gendarmes in Jedwabne. 

Mama said they did not take part in the murders. I would like to mention 
that the gendarmerie post in Jedwabne was small. There were three or four 
gendarmes there. 

On 9 July 1941, the Jews again were carrying out various cleaning works 
at the market square. One could see it perfectly because my parents lived near 
Nowy Rynek (New Market). The situation of the Jews was the same as the day 
before. They were not allowed to eat or drink all day. Also that day, I do not 
know whether the Jews returned home for the night. On July 10, 1941, but I do 
not know whether early in the morning or already at night, my father was not 
home. He hid in the gardens that after the war belonged to Michałowski. 

These gardens were located between Nowy Rynek and the then 11 Listopada 
Street, the current Sadowa Street. According to my parents’ accounts, my father 
was hiding because the day before the mayor ordered all men in Jedwabne to 
drive every Jew in town, regardless of gender and age, to the market. 

This drive was to be a prelude to the extermination of the entire Jewish 
population of the town. This was common knowledge already on July 9, 1941, 
since my father was hiding even earlier in order not to take part in the planned 
crime. Therefore, it is not true that the whole situation with the persecution of 
the Jewish residents took place only on July 10, 1941. Having been herded in 
for three days, the Jews worked on New Market square and, in fact, the crime of 
murder was committed not until July 10, 1941. I add that I have no information 
about possible earlier crimes committed against the Jews. 

I also emphasize with all certainty that on July 10, 1941, there was not one 
collective murder of burning the Jews in the barn of Bronisław Śleszyński On 
that day, many individual killings were carried out in various places in town. 
Among others, the Jews who hid in the wheat field next to the manor pond were 
drowned. The wheat grew from the side of Lomza. It was searched by Tarnacki. 
That’s the name I heard. 

Probably, they were certain Tarnackis from the village of Loje-Awissa. On 
the other hand, I do not know whether someone of that name lived at that time 
in Jedwabne. Tarnackis drowned the Jews who were hunted down in the wheat 
field. I do not know how many of them were drowned. Until 1980s, on the 
Sadowa Street in Jedwabne, there was a forge, which during the war belonged 
to Franciszek Lusinski. 

[. . .] My parents were eye-witnesses to the incident on July 10, 1941, when, 
in front of his forge, blacksmith Lusiński caught a Jew, nota bene his neighbor. 
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Unfortunately, I do not know the name of the captured man. Franciszek Lusinski 
started to beat this Jew with some metal objects from the forge, I do not know 
which. He literally massacred the Jew; he killed him in front of many onlookers. 
This is a known story, which has appeared in the accounts of different people. 

[. . .] My mother with my sister, as she told me, hid at my grandparents 
Karwowski to be further away from the market, where the Jews were being 
herded and one could hear their moans and cries. After all, on July 10, 1941, it 
was clear that annihilation awaits the Jews. 

Moreover, our property was adjacent to the property where the gendarmerie 
post was located. It was safe then to leave the vicinity of the market. Mother and 
sister hid in the attic at the grandparents’ house. 

There, too, my father would hide after coming from the gardens. There was a 
small gable window in the attic. One could see through this window a group of 
young Jews going along the Sadowa Street towards the Cmentarna Street. They 
carried fragments of Lenin’s monument—a bust—on poles. The square where 
Lenin’s monument stood was located near the grandparents’ house, some 10-15 
meters away. 

My parents said that these Jews were escorted by Poles; they claimed a group 
of Jews was “chased” from the market square to the monument square, where 
they were ordered to destroy the Lenin monument with hammers. 

These Jews were beaten all the time by the Poles. I would like to emphasize 
that when I heard about these crimes against the Jewish people, there was no 
mention of any active participation of the Germans. This issue arose only after 
the publication of Gross’s book Neighbors. I do not know whether the rabbi 
was present when this monument was being destroyed; however, my parents 
said that as the Jews carrying the monument marched along the Sadowa Street, 
the rabbi was at the head of this group. Somehow, as if through fog, I seem to 
remember that my mother said that a Jew carrying a red flag followed the rabbi 
in this parade and that the people carrying the bust of Lenin followed behind. 
[. . .] After the parade had passed, my mother with her daughter fled from the 
grandparents’ house in the direction of the road to Lomza. My father did not 
go with them. When they were already next to this road, she suddenly heard 
a terrible cry that lasted for a brief time.[. . .] I learned several times from my 
mother that next day after her return to our home by the market, that is, on July 
11, 1941, the bodies of two Jewish women were found in the well located on 
our estate next the market square. I do not know who those women were. My 
mother told me that my father pulled these bodies out. They were transported 
to the Jewish cemetery. I do not know who transported those bodies out there. 
When my mother spoke about the bodies of those women in our well, her voice 
would always break down. 

[. . .] When speaking about the circumstances of the crime in Jedwabne, my 
parents mentioned the names of the following perpetrators of this crime: the 
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old Luba. The parents also spoke of Bolek Ramotowski. They did not speak, 
however, about his role in the crime. 

My parents confirmed that he was one of the “perpetrators.” Similarly, they 
referred to Miciura, Zejer, and Zyluk as “perpetrators” and murderers. I do not 
remember their first names and do not know what they did. I also remember the 
surname of brothers Laudanski—participants in the crime—and the first name 
of one of them—‘“Jurek.” My parents did not tell me what Laudanskis did. 

I also just recalled that the name of the old Polkowska was mentioned (I do 
not know the first name) as someone actively involved in plundering Jewish 
property already on the day of the crime. In general, the people mentioned as 
perpetrators of the crime were not the “margin” of society as reported in the 
media. They were average people. 


Stanisław Danowski: A Polish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


The next day, those who were willing did come; many people did not show 
up.!# After people reported in, the municipal authorities issued the command to 
give everyone vodka, which was done. 

After this feast, mayor Karolak and the entire board, which also included 
Józef Sobuta, issued a decree for the people to take up poles and round up all 
Jedwabne Jews; those who volunteered—and there were many who did—went 
through Jewish apartments and drove the Jews out; mayor Józef Sobuta and the 
other members of the municipal government were checking whether all the Jews 
were expelled. 

After the Jews were expelled, they were first told to weed the pavement of 
grass; later, they were rushed towards the Lenin monument, where poles and 
dynamite were brought in, and the Jews were ordered to smash that monument. 
Under coercion, the Jews—and there were about 2,000 of them—began to dis- 
mantle the Lenin monument. 

Members of the municipal government helped destroy the monument; this 
included Józef Sobuta, who placed poles inside crevices and, using ropes, 
helped pull down individual parts of the monument. After taking the monument 
apart, the municipal authorities ordered all the Jews to take fragments of the 
monument onto poles and carry them around the market square; afterwards, the 
people with fragments of the monument were driven en masse toward the barn 
of Bronistaw Śleszyński; there everyone was closed in, the barn was doused 
with gasoline and set on fire, and the Jews were burned inside. The municipal 
government was present throughout the destruction of the monument and the 
burning of the Jews; this included Józef Sobuta, who assisted in particular 
activities in performing the above. I would like to mention that right after the 
Germans entered, on the following day, Józef Sobuta, Jerzy Laudański, and 
Eugeniusz Kalinowski went to the apartment of Czesław Kurpiewski, a member 
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of the All-Union Communist Party (UCP(b)); when he came out in front of the 
apartment, they began to beat him with clubs. They beat him until he became 
unconscious; the military police came later, took Czesław Kuripewski away, led 
him outside the city, and killed him. 

[. . .] Józef Sobuta came to Jedwabne in 1936 where, until the outbreak of 
World War II, he ran a shop with textile materials. At the time, he was the 
deputy commander of the reserves. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war in June 1941, I personally saw Józef Sobuta, together with other inhabit- 
ants of Jedwabne, smash the Lenin monument. Immediately after the arrival 
of the Germans in Jedwabne, a City Council was formed in Jedwabne; town 
mayor Marian Karolak became the head of the Council and Józef Sobuta 
became the deputy mayor. At the end of 1941, Karolak and Sobuta asked the 
German gendarmes and the Gestapo to allow the local population to dispose 
of the Jews. 

[. . .] After accomplishing the above, Karolak and Sobuta instructed the citi- 
zens of Jedwabne to drive all the Jews, numbering approximately 1,800 people 
of different genders and ages, into Stanisław Śleszyński”s barn. [Bronisław 
Śleszyński, the witness is mistaking the name—author’s note, M.T.] I saw with 
my own eyes Karolak and Sobuta, whips in hand, drive the gathered Jews into 
Sleszynski’s barn. After that, on the command of Karolak and Sobuta, the sum- 
moned men poured gasoline over the entire barn, which had a straw roof, and 
later set the barn on fire. In this way, all the Jews were burned in this barn, and 
the entire operation was directed by Karolak and Sobuta. I saw all of this with 
my own eyes, and all of it has fixed itself in my memory. 


Aleksandra Karwowska: A Polish Woman 
and Resident of Jedwabne 


When the German troops entered Jedwabne, the Poles began to murder the 
Jews; they murdered a great many people by burning them in a barn.'* I heard 
that Jozef Kubrzyniecki was among the Polish inhabitants involved and that he 
slaughtered eighteen Jews with a knife. He told me about this in my apartment 
while installing a furnace. 


Bolesław Ramotowski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Jedwabne 


I was only involved in herding these Jews into the barn.'* I do not know who set 
the fire other than that it was us, the Poles, who drove the Jews—about one and a 
half thousand—and that the above Jews were burned; I do not know who set the 
fire. 
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Józef Chrzanowski: A Polish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


In 1941, when the Germans entered, the local population began to murder 
Jews.!** First, they were driven to the market. As I was walking down a street, I 
was met by Wasilewski [name illegible—author’s note, M.T.] and Sobuta, and 
they ordered me to report to the market; they told me to give over my barn to 
burn the Jews inside, so I began to plead not to burn my barn down. They left 
my barn alone, only ordered me to help drive the Jews to the barn of Bronisław 
Śleszyński. The Jews were placed in rows of four, and we, the Poles, flanked 
them on both sides so that the Jews would not escape. When they got them the 
barn, they ordered all the Jews to go inside, and we took care that the Jews 
would not run away. When all the Jews had entered the barn, the barn was set 
on fire and the Jews were burnt. ... Then I went home. 

I did not receive an order from the Germans to drive the Jews. The Jews in 
Jedwabne were murdered by Karolak, the mayor of Jedwabne, Sobuta (I do not 
know his first name), and Józef Wasilewski; I do not remember others, but there 
were very many of them. 


Jerzy Laudański: A Polish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


In July 1941, I lived in Jedwabne, and I was in the gendarmerie.'* [. . .] On 
the recommendation of my brother, Zygmunt Laudański, I went to work for 
the gendarmerie in the town of Jedwabne, and in 1941, four or five Gestapo 
men arrived by taxi and began to hold talks in the town hall, but I do not know 
what they talked about. After a while, Marian Karolak told us, the Poles, to 
summon Polish citizens to the municipal government. After summoning the 
Polish population, the Poles were ordered to drive the Jews to the market 
square to perform labors, which the people did. At that time, I also took part 
in driving the Jews to the market with Eugeniusz Kalinowski. Together with 
Kalinowski, we drove about eight people of Jewish nationality. When we 
returned after driving them, the Jews were already carrying the statue of Lenin 
in the market and singing; they were singing “We caused the war”; I do not 
know who told them to sing. We the Poles did our best to ensure that the Jews 
would not escape. At the same time, I emphasize that there were also Germans 
there. Later, Marian Karolak, the mayor of Jedwabne, issued an order to drive 
everyone in the market square to the barn of Bronisław Śleszyński, which we 
did. We drove the Jews to the barn and ordered them to go inside, which the 
Jews were forced to do. After entering the barn, the barn was closed and set 
on fire; I did not see who set it on fire. The Jews burned in the barn. There 
were more than one thousand people. Besides me, the other participants in 
the murder of the Jews were: 1. Władysław Modzelewski, who helped in the 
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round-up and driving the Jews into the barn, which I saw it with my own eyes. 
2. Józef Kobrzyniecki, who wielded a stick and drove the Jews. I saw him by 
the barn, where they were burned. 3. Eugeniusz Kalinowski, who participated 
in the round-up and also in herding into the barn. He had a stick in hand. There 
were great many people of Polish nationality who took part in this, but now I 
do not remember their names. 


Szczepan Gorski: A Polish Man and Resident of Kajetanowo 


I do not remember now when it was—the day when the barn burned down, 
whether sooner or later—but I do remember that two men on horseback came to 
Kajetanowo, and they were looking for Jews.'°° They met Ramotowski, and they 
thought he was Jewish. Those who came on horseback were Poles because they 
spoke Polish; they left Ramotowski alone and departed, I do not know where. 
[. . .] I did not like Jews. 


HOW IS THE TRAGIC JULY REMEMBERED? HOW DID IT SURVIVE 
IN THE MEMORY OF THOSE WHO LIVED IN JEDWABNE AFTER 
THE WAR? 


Witold Małyszko: A Polish Man and Resident of Białygostok 


I recall that one time, I do not remember when, but I remember that it was 
Sunday, I went to Jedwabne." Józef Konopka showed me around town. He 
showed me the market. Then we went outside the built-up area of Jedwabne. 

At some point, Józef Konopka showed me an area covered with grass and 
said that in this place, during the war, the Germans drove all the town’s Jews 
into a barn and burned them there. Then we started to go back to town. 

Out of curiosity, I asked him about the circumstances of this tragedy. My 
father-in-law started to talk. He said that one day a German officer accompanied 
only by a driver arrived by car from Łomża. He summoned the town’s residents 
to the market. I do not remember how the father-in-law described it, whether 
that officer uttered or also issued orders. In any case, the town’s inhabitants 
went to round up all the Jews from the entire town in one place, and Konopka 
said that all the Jews were herded into the barn. The Poles themselves doused 
the barn with gasoline and set it on fire with the Jews inside. Later, when Józef 
Konopka and I were returning home, while going across the market, he pointed 
to the second or third post-Jewish tenement house and said that, at the time of 
the incident, the inhabitants of Jedwabne found a hidden Jewish infant upstairs 
in one of the houses and, despite the pleas, as I understood, of the relatives of 
this child, there was no “mercy,” and the baby was thrown to the pavement. It 
died on the spot. This incident, in particular, stuck in my memory. As I recall, 
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my father-in-law did not mention any names of the participants of that incident 
in Jedwabne. However, it seems to me that he could have provided the names of 
the participants of the events involving the infant. However, I do not remember 
those names. [. . .] The house from which the infant was thrown is in the row of 
the post-Jewish tenement houses that stand facing the market square. 


Henryk Zandek: A Polish Man and Resident of Jedwabne 


I arrived in Jedwabne in mid-1955 after completing my studies [. . .].'° I hired 
on at [. . .]. I lodged with Czesław Mierzejewski. After returning from my vaca- 
tions, I saw Mierzejewski’s wife crying. I asked her what had happened. [. . .] She 
told me that on July 10, 1941, on the way to the hamlet of Kajetanowo, Czesław 
Mierzejewski chased down a young Jewish woman, raped and then murdered her. 

[. . .] From what she told me, however, nobody [none of the Jews—author’s 
note, M.T.] had fled because, apparently, Jedwabne was supposed to be untouch- 
able. I suppose that this could have been related to the promise made by the 
bishop in Lomza after the Jews offered him gifts. I know that the murder tools 
were already prepared. My son’s mother-in-law Pietraszewska told me that she 
saw her neighbor Zyluk come about midday on July 10, 1941, with a huge club 
that had nails hammered through from one side to the other; this implement was 
wound with barbed wire and was covered in blood. Franciszek Kossakowski 
told me that the peasants who later took parts in the events had been arriving by 
cart and on horseback from the surrounding villages since morning. 

He said that riders on horseback were penetrating the area around Jedwabne 
and were murdering on the spot or driving Jews to Jedwabne. He stated that they 
were those who had already dealt with Jews in Wąsosz, Szczuczyn, and Radziłów 
and grew rich from those pogroms. Krystyna Kin told me that the Poles were forc- 
ing selected Jews to destroy the Lenin monument and, while singing, to transfer it 
next to the Jewish cemetery; she did not know what happened to those who carried 
this monument. She knew, however, that the participation of Germans in uniform 
was limited to photographing and filming the events from a distance. She did not 
say where she was and what she was doing during these events. 

She must have been at the place of the pogrom because she said that brothers 
Laudanski were the most active during these events. However, she did not pro- 
vide details. I have spoken to many people and this information was repeated. 

I always talked to only one person at a time because the inhabitants of 
Jedwabne did not want to talk about this in a group. I observed that the memory 
of these events weighs heavily upon them. I could not determine how many 
Poles took part in these events. I know that the Poles—the inhabitants of 
Jedwabne—in a short time seized all Jewish property. I think, therefore, that 
some took part in murder while others only seized property, and hence the num- 
ber of people feeling guilt was high. In view of family and neighbor relations, 
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they are reluctant to talk about it till this day. I came from outside, and maybe 
that is why they opened up to me. However, none of the interlocutors spoke 
about their own participation, only about the participation of other people. 


Alina Barbara Gruntowicz: A Polish Woman and 
Resident of Jedwabne Deported to Siberia 


In Russia, we lived next to the Jewish family of Rozenbaum, in sovkhoz No. 
4.! There was mother and three sons. I remember the names of the three sons: 
Mojsze (Misza), Szlome (Szura), and Lejb (Lonia). 

In 1945, one could begin to write letters, and the Rozenbaum family wrote a 
letter to the place where they came from. I do not know where they came from. 
They received a reply from their Polish neighbors, I do not know exactly from 
whom, with the following content: “Hitler made minced meat of your family. It 
is a pity that you were not here because he would have done the same with you.” 
The entire Polish community of the sovkhoz was outraged. 

My grandmother, Marianna Karwowska, originally from Jedwabne, told me 
then, “Remember, if you would ever do anything like that, then you would not 
be worthy of being buried in consecrated soil. The earth would spit you out and 
not accept you.” 
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7, 1941, in Radziłów, some of whom were shot and some were burnt in a 
barn, and on the basis of Tomasz Strzembosz’s work Antysowiecka party- 
zantka i konspiracja nad Biebrzą X 1939—VI 1941 (Anti-Soviet Partisan and 
Underground Activity on the Biebrza, October 1939-June 1941), Jan Jerzy 
Milewski’s Polacy—Żydzi w Jedwabnem i okolicy do 22 czerwca 1941 roku 
(Poles and Jews in Jedwabne and the Surroundings Area Until June 22, 
1941), as well as other studies and materials from the era. 


Radziłów is a town' located several kilometers from Jedwabne and 39 
kilometers from Łomża. It extends over the lands that for a long time 
resisted the influence of Latin civilization and even in the thirteenth cen- 
tury constituted well-fortified areas protected by the Yotvingians. The town 
was granted city rights by Władysław I, and the Mazovian rulers gave it 
the Chełmno law. In 1495, after the incorporation of these lands into the 
Crown of the Kingdom of Poland, Radziłów became a royal city, except 
in the years 1511-1526, when it belonged to the Masovian Duchy. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the city was destroyed during wars 
and a plague wreaked final havoc on its inhabitants. From 1795, Radziłów 
belonged to New East Prussia and in the years 1815-1915 to the Kingdom 
of Poland. The town deteriorated badly in the seventeenth century, and in 
the nineteenth century, it was even deprived of city rights. In the 1920s, 
about 670 Jews lived in Radziłów, making up 34 percent of the population 
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but, considering migration processes caused by the economic crisis in the 
thirties and the settlements conducted by the Russians after the occupation 
of these areas following the September 1939 campaign, the number of Jews 
in Radzitow in June 1941 can be estimated at between 900 and 1000. The 
town was not a distinctive commercial or cultural center in the region, but 
in the interwar period it had its own brickyard, grain, and oil mills, which 
gave its inhabitants good prospects for the future. 

From the first years of the Second Polish Republic, the city was also a bas- 
tion of the national and nationalist right. In the twenty-year interwar period, 
the forces of anti-Semitic organizations such as the National Radical Camp, 
the Great Poland Camp, or the National Party were extremely strong in 
Radziłów, even for the Łomża region. It is for this reason that the anti-Jewish 
riots stirred up in the town by the nationalists on March 23, 1933, ended tragi- 
cally. At that time, several members of the Great Poland Camp were arrested 
by the police. Around noon, stirred up by the nationalists, the crowd freed the 
arrested and began to smash glass at the premises belonging to Jews as well 
as to rob Jewish stalls and attack policemen. Four people died (two died on 
the spot, two more at a hospital). On that day, nine Jews were also beaten; 
one of the victims—a woman—died after being taken to the hospital. The 
intervening police officers were also wounded.” 

These events were later called “a small revolution” in Radziłów. However, 
the decisive police intervention did not put an end to it. Everything repeated 
itself two years later, in 1935. At that time, one riot participant, among oth- 
ers, was Jozef Lendo, who until 1939 lived in the village of Stucz, not far 
from Radziłów, and worked there as an agricultural laborer. I found the 
testimony he provided after the war, in which he describes his participation 
in the events. Until 1939, Jozef Lendo belonged to a Catholic association in 
Stucz as well as to a shooting organization. In the association, he served as 
a unit leader; in “Strzelce,” he was a rank member. Józef Lendo took part in 
breaking windows in Jewish houses, smashing stalls, and so on. Jozef Junki, 
the commander of the whole operation, who resided in Radziłów, Józef 
Wroblewski, and Witold Bielawski also took part in the riots. After these 
incidents, they served in arrest for a month. 

From the account provided after 1989 by Teodor Eugeniusz Lusiński, 
another witness of these events, it is clear that before the war the nationalists 
started not only riots in Radzitow but also, as in Jedwabne, other anti-Jewish 
campaigns, for example, daubing entrance stairs to Jewish shops with pitch, 
pasting leaflets on stores with the text “do not buy from a Jew!” or smash- 
ing store display windows.” Particularly popular were the campaigns of the 
nationalists consisting of beating Polish town residents who made purchases 
in Jewish shops and dousing the purchased products with kerosene. 
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The local Catholic priests played a disgraceful role in organizing anti- 
Semitic campaigns in Radziłów. The echoes of their campaigns can be found 
in recollections of Henryk Przyborowski,* who after 1989 testified that Rev. 
Józef Choromański of Radziłów jeered both him and other Polish children dur- 
ing religion classes for buying bread rolls at a Jewish rather than at a Christian 
bakery during recess periods. He encouraged children from senior classes to 
boycott Jewish commerce, explaining, for example, that Jewish bakers often 
mix batter with dirty feet and spit into it. During religion class, the priest 
explained to the children why the then Minister of Military Affairs, Edward 
Rydz-Śmigły, had no hair: “because when he fought for the independence of 
Poland, Jews poured hot water over his head, and for that reason, he hates them 
and will soon expel them from Poland.” A year later, in February 1937, Rev. 
Choromanski personally posted and inspected pickets in front of Jewish shops 
in Radziłów and, during class, ridiculed the children of parents who patronized 
Jews. Under his influence, students began to feel free to engage in anti-Semitic 
antics. 

After the intervention of administrative authorities, the parish priest rep- 
rimanded the vicar. However, this did not bring much effect because in 
August of that year Rev. Choromanski again personally sent pickets in front 
of Jewish shops. After transfer to Kolno, he started a campaign in a public 
school against teachers and students of Jewish nationality. As a result, on 
September 22, 1938, pupils barred school entry to their Jewish classmates. 
However, the conflict was mitigated after the intervention of the head of the 
institution.’ 

His predecessor in the Radzilow parish, Rev. Kaminski, etched himself in 
the memory of the inhabitants of Radziłów by his peculiar behavior toward 
Jewish family Monka, which had the misfortune of simply living in a building 
adjacent to the Radziłów Vicariate. 


Henryk Przyborowski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


Before the war, vicar Rev. Choromański, I do not remember the first name, told 
us in religion classes to keep Kaiser buns in our mouths throughout the entire 
lesson.’ This was punishment for buying at the Jewish bakery near the school 
during recess and not at the Christian-owned bakery of Skrodzki. Once I myself 
stood in the corner holding such a roll in my teeth. This self-same Choromanski 
replaced the previous vicar, Rev. Kamiński, I do not remember the first name. 
Choromański, in turn, became famous for one day shooting with a double- 
barrel rifle at the windows of Jew Mońka, a tailor who lived with his family on 
Kościelna street, next to the Vicariate. 
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Jan Romanowski: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


I got to know Radziłów in 1938, when I was ten years old; at such an age, one 
does not understand politics, but I did know what is narodowka (nationalist 
movement).? What do they do under its banner and what do they sing, and 
they sang like this: 


Let’s go men, keep lively, 

There is harvest before us. 

Let’s take all trade into our hands, 

Wrest big money from the Jews. 

[. . .] This hatred toward the Jews was fueled in church and in school. During 
religion classes, children were reminded who crucified Christ. Who is 
responsible for it and who is better off? Who is responsible for poverty in 
Polish households? Jews were to blame for everything. For all this, Jews 
were harassed in various ways. The best day for pranks was Saturday. It was 
Sabbath, a holy day in which Jews were not allowed to do anything. Most 
often, such pranks consisted of throwing various filth such as a dead crow 
or a cat into apartments through open windows. To get crows, boys would 
go to the Jewish cemetery, where there were a lot of them. The crows’ nests 
were on the pines that grew there. I remember when in July 1939 a large 
group of young people went blueberry picking. In the forest, they caught a 
viper and brought it back to Radziłów in a jar. In the evening, they threw it 
into a Jewish apartment through an open window. Screaming and incredible 
uproar broke out to the apparent joy of the boys. People were saying that 
they were demonstrating their program, that this is how it will be here too. 


Events such as pogroms, beatings, and boycotts organized before the war 
by nationalist militias in Radziłów and the anti-Semitic indoctrination, whose 
victims in religion classes and in the local church were the youngest Poles, 
had to bear poisoned fruit. 


Jan Skrodzki: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


My father, Zygmunt Skrodzki, was a tailor who had a workshop in Radziłów 
in our house on the Piękna Street.” When my father built the house in the 
1930s, he rented out the ground floor to baker Odyniec from Tykocin. The sign 
“Christian Bakery” was painted across the full width of the gable wall of the 
house. It was competition for the Jewish bakers in Radziłów. From the pre-war 
times, I can only remember young people, clubs in hand, stand in front of Jewish 
shops in Radziłów. I did not see anyone being beaten. I know from relatives 
that, before the war, there were two anti-Jewish demonstrations in Radziłów, 
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which were organized by members and sympathizers of the so-called nationalist 
movement, that is of the ONR—the National Radical Camp. The demonstra- 
tions took place in 1933 and 1935. My father was a nationalist. I do not know 
whether he belonged to the ONR or was just a sympathizer. In any case, he was 
twenty-something at the time, and that is how he understood his patriotism. 
Regarding the first of these demonstrations, it was even called a “small revolu- 
tion.” At that time, the police and the army established order in the city. 

In the market square in Radziłów, because it was a market day, one man from 
outside Radziłów who dealt in clayware was shot dead. [. . .] My father always 
evinced ambition to be someone, to mean something in his community. 


Hatred toward Jews grew in Radziłów with each passing year although, 
at the beginning, its manifestations were dismissed. Jews themselves did 
not seem to pay attention to the increasingly radical attitudes of their Polish 
neighbors and, with unprecedented patience or even naivety mixed with 
irrational faith in the improvement of their behavior, did not react to them. 
Because how would one call the situation in which the Jews acquiesced to 
such a situation and did not respond to the violence of which they were vic- 
tims, if even through emigration from the city? They did not react despite two 
local pogroms in the thirties, despite many other beatings, illegal seizures, 
and destruction of property, despite all the harassment. 

It is true that in the 1920s and 1930s, there was a wave of emigration of 
Jews from Radziłów, the nearby Jedwabne and other towns of the region, pri- 
marily to the United States, as a result of which the Jewish diaspora decreased 
by almost half, but it puzzles me why everybody did not leave. Is it only for 
economic reasons—because they could not afford to pay for the ticket—that 
they decided to stay? Or perhaps something else motivated that decision? 
Was their decision to stay motivated by their attachment to the land, to their 
small homeland, to Poland, with such tragic for them results? The spiral of 
violence, after all, intensified in Radziłów with each passing year, and the 
Jews remained in town with persistence worthy probably of a better cause. 
After 1935, even teenagers attacked Jewish houses, especially on Sabbath. 
This created a mix of social attitudes in Radziłów, the outburst of which had 
to take place with consequences that are difficult to understand and accept. 

Such a situation did indeed take place with the commencement of the mili- 
tary operations in 1939 and the entry of the Bolshevik and then the German 
army into the Radziłów region. As in Jedwabne, where the national and anti- 
communist partisans were galvanized by Reverend Canon Szumowski, so 
in Radziłów, in December 1939, coinciding with the arrival of a mysterious 
Major Aleksander Burski in the area, underground organizations were being 
formed with strong support from the local parish priest, the die-hard national- 
ist and anti-Semite Rev. Aleksander Dołęgowski. 
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The two organizations were formed independently of each other but, at the 
beginning of 1940, they were merged and subordinated to Burski and to the 
partisan base established by him in the Kobielno wilderness. Already in the 
autumn of 1939, an underground organization was created in Radziłów by 
Franciszek Slaczek, a Lieutenant Colonel of the Border Guard and pre-war 
employee of Polish diversionary forces. The organization he created operated 
in the area of the Radziłów and Biataszewo communes until its merger with 
the Burski’s network.!! 

In October 1939, another underground group was formed in Radziłów, 
comprising local nationalist youth led by Stanistaw Godlewski and Teofil 
Kosmaczewski, a junior lieutenant of the reserves, a later organizer and 
participant in the murder of Jews, and then the commander of the local bat- 
talion of the Home Army under the pseudonym “Kosa,” “Dolega.’”!? Based 
on the work of Jan Orzechowski Aby pamięć nie zginęła” (So That Memory 
Not Perish), it must be accepted that, in turn, older men were organized in 
Radziłów by Paweł Kosmaczewski, a member of the pre-war POW (Polska 
Organizacja Wojskowa, eng. Polish Military Organization). In December 
1939, both groups merged, which stimulated their further organizational 
development. Undoubtedly, however, these were conspiracies subordinate to 
the organization of Burski and Rev. Szumowski from Jedwabne. 

Burski’s influence weakened in the spring of 1940, although it disappeared 
completely only with the destruction by the NKVD (Narodnyi Komissariat 
Vnutriennykh Del, eng. People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) of the 
camp at Kobielno, Burski’s escape, and his organization’s going deeper under- 
ground at the end of 1940. A contributing factor was a partial integration of 
the insurgent organizations from this region that were destroyed by the NK VD 
under the wings of the Union for Armed Struggle under the command of Maj. 
Władysław Liniarski, pseudonym *Mścisław,” “Jan,” also at the end of 1940. 

Taking advantage of the findings made by Tomasz Strzembosz,” let us 
repeat: after the NKVD overran the base at Kobielno, Burski's letters with the 
names of his people fell into the hands of the Soviet investigators. The base was 
probably betrayed by a Pole, a resident of the village of Bartki, a local commu- 
nist, a certain Wiśniewski. Mass arrests and deportations to Siberia began. The 
last and largest deportation in Jedwabne and Radziłów just before the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet war served only to confirm that we were dealing in these 
places with a fragment of Burski's large anti-communist network. 

It is known from the available materials of the NKVD that this deporta- 
tion was based on the lists captured at the base in Kobielno and confessions 
of members of the organization that were extracted by officers of the Soviet 
security apparatus during brutal investigations conducted against the captured 
or arrested conspirators. 
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The local population of Radziłów keenly remembers the latest deporta- 
tion of the conspirators of Burski’s organization and their families as “black 
Thursday.” The NKVD's campaign unfolded in an unfortunate chain of 
events. The male conspirators arrested in its course were locked up in Lomza 
and Bialystok to be at the disposition of the Soviet investigators, but their 
families were sent in cattle cars to the Far East. When a few days later the 
war broke out and the Russians fled, the conspirators escaped from the pris- 
ons in Łomża and Białystok and returned to Radziłów as soon as possible. 
However, they did not find their relatives there. Pain, rage, and desire for 
revenge kicked off an unimaginable spectacle of violence whose victims 
were the local Jews. It was they who were made directly responsible for the 
deportations, which was in line with the national and anti-Semitic political 
views of the leaders of the Radziłów men, but which had nothing to do with 
the truth. For the same reason, a few days later, the Germans were welcomed 
in Radziłów with open arms and a welcome gate on which stewards of the 
city placed a swastika and a portrait of Hitler. 


Józef Ramotowski, “Kruk,” “Rawicz”: A 
Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


Some managed to hide and take revenge against communists and informers.’ 
Then [in May 1941—author’s note, M.T.], Shevielov, a young NK VD comman- 
dant from Jedwabne, died. Two days before the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war, the invader ordered a large-scale deportation of Polish families into the 
interior of the Soviet Union, especially the families of the people who were in 
hiding. They showed no mercy even for the elderly and the children. Each was 
allowed to bring only one hundred kilos of luggage. Hundreds of horse carts on 
the road, the crying of unhappy children and mothers, general sadness, depres- 
sion, and despair—this was the atmosphere of those days. 


Not knowing the true reasons for the deportation but seeing a few local 
Jews among the NKVD, the locals decided to take revenge on the entire 
Jewish community. 

It is also very revealing that no one from the families of nationalists was 
deported during that last deportation, and it was they who led the murders that 
began in Radziłów after the German invasion and who were the leaders of the 
new Polish town authorities. It was they who set the tone for the tragic events 
that were soon to unfold here. 

The Polish administration and the Polish militia were formed after 
the Germans entered Wąsosz, Jedwabne, Szczuczyn, Grajewo, Rajgród, 
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Goniądz, Jasionówka, and many other towns in the region. It was also formed 
in Radziłów. 

First, there was a pogrom in Wąsosz; later, on July 7, in Radziłów; and on 
July 10, in Jedwabne. The order of the massacres was not accidental. 

Many witnesses confirmed the presence of the residents of other towns 
in Radzitow—mainly Polish militiamen from Wąsosz and Szczuczyn—on 
the tragic day of the murder of July 7. They, along with the local Polish 
authorities and militiamen, took the lead in the pogrom. Neither did they 
find themselves there by accident nor act under the influence of agitation. In 
the conversation with Chaja Finkelsztejn quoted below, even the local priest 
emphasized that he did not have any influence over these people. 

However, even before the cleansing took place in Radziłów, Polish admin- 
istrative authorities were constituted after the entry of the Germans, compris- 
ing a certain Grzymkowski, local surgeon Jan Mazurek, and the local parish 
priest, Rev. Aleksander Dołęgowski. As regard the Polish militia formed by 
Radziłów residents, which later took part in the pacification of the Jewish 
population, it was led by Konstanty Kiluk and was co-founded by the people 
listed by witnesses. It numbered over thirty men. 

Most of them were the Polish conspirators from the organization of Major 
Burski and Rev. Szumowski who remained in hiding until June 1941. After 
the war, Menachem Finkelsztejn listed the following partisans in the ranks 
of the Polish militia in Radziłów: Henryk Dziekoński, Kadłubowski, the 
younger Pachucki, Mieczysław Mordasiewicz, Kiluk, Paweł Sosonowski, 
and Leon Kosmaczewski. 

The person who entered the Radziłów militia and can certainly be asso- 
ciated with Burski’s underground organization was Józef Ramotowski— 
“Kruk,” *Rawicz”—born in 1909, a local teacher who was in the conspiracy 
since 1939. He was the chief of the intelligence and then of the department III 
for the Janczew district in the Jedwabne commune and later one of the main 
persons charged with the murder committed against the Jewish population 
in Radziłów. Another such conspirator was Feliks Godlewski who, next to 
Kiluk, was one of the main organizers of the militia in Radziłów, a soldier of 
the Polish underground since 1939 and later a member of the Home Army. 

Also, Leon Kosmaczewski,'® a main participant in the murder, testified 
after the war that he belonged to the organization of Maj. Burski since 
1939. He was recruited by Jan Wierzbicki “Okon.” The organization’s 
task was to fight against the USSR. The commander of the Radziłów cell 
was Jozef Rutkowski “Adam,” but on the order of Jan Wierzbicki “Okon,” 
Kosmaczewski joined the Polish militia in Radziłów; also, on his orders, 
he served, already as part of the Third Reich administration, as the village 
head of the Radziłów settlement from June 1941 to the end of 1944, when 
the Germans dismissed him from office for drunkenness. Also, Ludwik 
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Kosmaczewski, Leon’s brother, pointed to Jan Wierzbicki “Okoń” as the 
person on whose orders he joined the Polish militia organized by Konstanty 
Kiluk in Radziłów. 

The murder of the Jewish population of the town had, in fact, been going 
on since the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. Every day, generally in the 
evenings and late at night, Polish policemen from Radziłów and residents of 
the town carried out attacks on their Jewish neighbors, beating them, tortur- 
ing them, and raping the women. The attacks were coordinated and targeted. 
As told by Chaja Finkelsztejn, Polish neighbors organized in militias would 
come at night and would break into previously selected Jewish apartments, 
drag men outside and torture them to death or until those unconscious were 
unable to stand on their feet. Only then would their homes be attacked and 
robbed, the family and children beaten, and young Jewish women often 
raped, which also had to be witnessed by their relatives. The best known 
of such attacks in Radziłów was carried out by local militiaman Ludwik 
Kosmaczewski, who in daytime dragged out mother and daughter from the 
Berezowski family into the street and raped them in turn and then murdered 
them with a strike of the butt of a rifle. Radziłów militiamen were armed with 
Soviet-made guns, which were acquired when Red Army units were disarmed 
or collected during underground activities in 1940. 

It should also be emphasized that, after entering this area after June 22, 
German troops did not establish their gendarmerie post in Radziłów, leaving 
everything in the hands of the Poles. According to the testimony of Bolesław 
Kosmaczewski, such a post was set up only in late autumn of 1941, when 
the Polish militia was dissolved and disarmed. Several of its members joined 
the auxiliary German gendarmerie, including Ludwik Kosmaczewski and his 
brother Leon. 


Chaja Finkelsztejn: A Jewish Woman 
and Resident of Radziłów 


The outbreak of the war in 1941 was quite different and much more terrible than 
in 1939." Earlier, the Poles also fled, so they did not have time for anti-Semitic 
acts, that is, they were busy taking care of themselves. They waited impatiently 
for the war in 1941 (it was not unexpected for them). 

They had ties, secret of course, with Nazi Germany, and they already had 
directives on how to help in the destruction of Jews. 

[. . .] The night was indescribable. One felt great fear when looking outside. 
The sky was completely red, in flames. 

From time to time, there were explosions accompanied by new tongues of 
fire from Osowiec. One could constantly, continually hear the drone of planes 
that, among their other tasks, pursued those fleeing. It was a joint work with 
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the Poles, who had prepared it earlier. The Poles blew up bridges and the main 
bridge near the Osowiec fortress. Hundreds of people on the bridge drowned, 
and the planes made minced meat of the others. Those are bitter memories that 
I cannot describe today because of my nervous condition. As I said, the night 
from 21 to 22 June was like halel.'* 

One could not go any further because people awaited the arrival of the 
German army. Young people took care of decorating a triumphal gate that the 
Poles erected for the Germans. It was decorated with green garlands, flowers, 
and portraits of Hitler and the swastika. Decorating the gate was the work of for- 
mer local women deputies and former salesladies of Soviet stores (komsomołki). 
We did not wait long. ... They came not on the main road but along a side road, 
through the fields. That was exactly where the triumphal gate was erected. The 
Germans marched with unusual equipment; everything was new, everything on 
them glistened. They were infantry troops with clanking weapons. They were 
armed from head to toe with the most modern weapons of the day. Each of them 
looked like a living fortress. They entered with such great pride and strength!! 

“Our saviors from the murderers—the Soviets,” said one. 

“Just look how beautiful they are!” said the second. “One can smell them 
from a distance.” 

That’s right, the smell of perfume was reaching the nose. They could not be 
compared to the slovenly Soviet soldiers, whose living conditions were much 
worse than during the tsarist times 25 years ago. 

I stood with the Christians, among whom were also our former workers. A 
few greeted me, but most turned their heads away and pretended not to notice. 
Standing there, I saw the Germans escorting a group of Soviets, including the 
wounded leaning on the shoulders of their comrades. Their faces recalled the 
dead more than the living. There were insults and curses directed at the captives. 
The Christians shouted: 

“You such and such sons of bitches, you deported our brothers!” 

There were also those who threw stones at the unfortunate. The spectators 
were becoming bolder and began to walk down the road along the marching 
Germans. I was the only Jewish woman among them. 

[. . .] As I was watching the entry [of the Germans—author’s note, M.T.], 
I kept praying silently in my soul that we would live to see the day of great 
vengeance and see them flee back, just like I had seen [in 1918—author’s note, 
M.T.]. I was sure then that this day would come, but I was not sure if we would 
live to see that day. I went to the door of our house and took out the key to open 
it. Suddenly, I heard shots fired. I turned my head to see what was happening 
here: the Germans who came to open the mill stood on its huge balcony. Seeing 
this, Christian thought they were opening the mill to distribute the property left 
behind by the Soviets. They began to run from all sides, carrying bags. Seeing 
such a mass of people, the Germans began to shoot in the air, and in this manner 
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dispersed the Poles. I did not regret my coming and seeing everything that was 
going on. 

I did not go home yet. I went to the street where the bet midrash was located 
and met a few Jewish neighbors, people who were terribly bitter. Among them, 
I met a girl who was studying with our son. She was all black, that is, her face 
and lips were like burnt coals. I was told that the Poles came at night, robbed 
the house, and savagely beat the girl because she was selected by a teacher to 
give lectures on behalf of the gymnasium. She was talented and able to give 
speeches. But the unfortunate one did not have political sense. She always spoke 
with strong enthusiasm. The texts were given to her by the teachers. 

Other Jewish houses were also robbed. 

I made a comparison: I realized there and then that the former women depu- 
ties who were involved with the triumphal gate were the real hostesses of the 
great festivities and the villain became a girl behind whose back hid the Polish 
teachers so that they would not be suspected by the Russians. She did not 
occupy any post with the Soviets. She did not belong to the Komsomol but ate 
a piece of dry bread that her parents gave her. 

As I said, there was a synagogue not far from Beth Midrash, which the 
Soviets turned into a warehouse. The warehouse was filled with products for the 
army. Poles rushed like wild animals inside. Everything that could have been 
carried out was removed, using even water buckets. Those who did not have a 
bucket used helmets worn by soldiers during war and put the products inside. 
They also took shoes and clothes. 

The Germans came there, shot in the air, and dispersed the crowd because 
there was something there that they themselves needed. I saw before me not 
people but animals. I was completely numb, but I came to my senses in order 
to keep my wits about me. I asked God for help. I reminded myself that my 
husband and children would not know what is happening to me, so I decided to 
return to them. 

When I came back, it was already calmer. I went inside our house. In the 
room where the militia stayed, I had left a turkey sitting on eggs. It was the time 
just before hatching. I opened the door: 30 chicks ran around the room, and the 
turkey sat on empty straw. This image still stands in front of my eyes. 

During hatching, small chicks are placed on feathers so that they would 
be warm and are given food and drink. Even then, it is rare for all to survive. 
Now, without food, drink, and care, there were many eggs, so many chicks had 
hatched, as ill luck would have it. 

When I returned to the farmstead, to a Christian, my children told me that 
they were very anxious about me and that my husband went to look for me. 

It made me very upset and worried, why did he leave. Soon he returned, 
deadly pale. He was very scared and, without saying a word, it was obvious that 
he had experienced something terrible. At first, he could not speak. When he 
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calmed down a little, he said that when he was walking down the road to town, 
a Christian stranger was walking in the opposite direction. One could tell that 
this Christian was coming from far away. When he saw my husband, a Jew, he 
exploded at him with anger: 

“T was sent because of you Jews!” 

At the same time, he pulled a knife out of his pocket and lunged at my hus- 
band, who realized in time that he had no choice but to flee. He ran toward the 
farmstead as fast he could. He sensed the presence of the pursuing bandit close 
behind him. To run faster, he threw off his jacket. The murderer, seeing the 
jacket, which was quite new, in front of him and thinking that every Jew had 
pockets full of money, picked it up. Thanks to this, my husband had a chance 
to escape. He ran into a barn, where there were many Christian acquaintances. 
Accidentally, one of our former workers was among them, and he escorted my 
husband near the place where we were staying. 

Our hearts were heavy. We felt completely defenseless. The question was, 
what to do and how to deal with the newly arisen situation that was filled with 
so many atrocities. 

A peasant at whose place we had previously stayed came from town and told 
us that it is calm in the city and that many Jews have returned. At the same time, 
he said that there was an order not to sell food to Jews. Anyone hiding a Jew 
would be severely punished. 

The order came from the Poles themselves. This peasant was a perfectly 
peaceful Christian, and, in his speech, one could feel compassion towards us 
and also fear for himself. . . . It was understandable that we had no choice but to 
return to the city. We took back the cow from the aforementioned village. We, 
like all Jews, returned to the city, not having a precise idea of what awaits us and 
what murders will be committed against helpless Jews. When we returned, our 
house was already taken over by German staff officers. There were three large 
apartments for three families in our house. 

When we came with the children, the Germans vacated our apartment as well 
as the second one and moved together into a single one. 

[. . .] But where to begin a rescue operation when one is defenseless like a 
sheep among so many wolves! 

The first vile act of violence in our town occurred on June 25, 1941. 

[. . .] First thing in the morning, a delegation of Poles came to the Germans 
and asked if there was a punishment for killing a Jew. The Germans replied that 
Jews are not protected by any law, and one can do with them as one pleases. 

Every few hours, horrible news arrived, one more terrible than the other. The 
situation of the Jews was becoming increasingly bleak and sad. 

After the first terrible act that the Nazi collaborator murderers perpetrated 
against the Jews, whole groups of Nazi collaborators, like feral animals, roamed 
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throughout the city in search of women and girls. Unfortunately, there were 
many victims. ... 

Everyone in town knew of S(yma)’s intercession with the city’s com- 
mander, and, that thanks to her, the Jews were not tormented to death. People 
began to come from all quarters of the city and ask her for help in various 
matters. A women’s delegation also came and asked S[yma] to go with them 
to the commander. She was told that a rumor had spread that the Germans 
would take all girls and young women beyond the front lines for the soldiers. 
The diabolical decree was canceled, and it was believed that it was thanks to 
her intervention. 

Apart from general worries, everyone had their own concerns. I could not 
manage. It was already midday, and my husband with our older son had not yet 
returned from their hiding place, where they had hidden the day before so as not 
to fall into the hands of the Nazi collaborator murderers. I did not know where 
to look for them. It was also hard for me to leave the children because they were 
very scared. I could not rest and went to look for them. I walked through the 
fields and farmsteads where I had never been as long as I had lived in Radziłów. 
I enquired with all the Christians I met along the way. Everyone said something 
else. None of them, under various pretexts, wanted to let me into their homes. 
One was afraid; Germans took lodgings at the other (they said so in order to 
scare me off); when the third saw me from a distance, he ran towards me: 

“Oh, dear, have pity, do not come to my farmstead because we are being 
searched. I was accused in front of Germans of hiding Jews.” 

“T’m not going to hide with you,” I replied. “Just tell me if you have seen my 
husband and son. They left already yesterday and have not returned.” 

“No, I did not see Izrael with his son. Do you see that river there?” the 
Christian pointed, “Jews are hiding there under the bush, among them also a 
furrier. Recently, his wife brought him food.” 

I looked around and noticed that not only did I see the Jews’ hideout but that 
there were still Christians in the field, who were observing every movement of 
the hidden Jews. While saying this, he pointed out to me: “You see, the furrier’s 
wife is returning already across the water.” 

I only noticed a head with arms that were visible above the water. 

The woman came out of the water and barely managed to get dressed, when 
the peasant began to yell: 

“Run! Flee!” 

I saw a Polish boy leading a young Nazi collaborator precisely in the direc- 
tion where we were standing. The peasants were making signs for us to get into 
the nearby grain field. That woman also went with us into the grain field, which 
shielded us from the coming devils. The woman told me that there is no place 
where one can hide from the Poles. Her husband already tried to hide in many 
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places, but the Poles were spying everywhere. As we talked, we heard shots 
aimed at the hidden Jews. 

[. . .] The day did not end with this. Around our apartment and the mill, 
women who cooked for the army were standing. Many Polish youths had gath- 
ered beside them; they were indicating that we had poultry. They went through 
the stables and were collecting chickens. They were not too lazy to go search in 
the attic, where we hid a few chickens, hoping to save them. They stole every- 
thing. It was the end of eggs for our children. We did not know what to worry 
about first. Hunger in the city was terrible. One could not buy anything because 
the peasants did not want to sell to Jews. It was an organized operation. 

Those who had anything left at home could not prepare food. It was scary to 
go outside. On the streets, as I have already written, torn books and pieces of 
parchment from Torah scrolls were scattered everywhere. Whenever a Jew or a 
Jewish woman appeared, boys and gentile girls immediately pointed them out 
to the Germans: 

“Look, Jude!” 

Even very small Christian children were pointing and shouting, “Jude, Jude!” 

When a German did not hear or did not want to hear, they would come closer 
and pull at his clothes, “See, Jude!,” and sicced dogs against the Jews, shouting, 
“Get the Jew!” That’s how it looked. All this was playing out in front of our 
eyes, close to our window. 

[. ..] I arrived home before noon at 10. The children have not yet eaten. I gave 
them to eat whatever I had. I remembered that it was Friday, and something had 
to be prepared for the Sabbath since the murderers were not coming. . . . In the 
basement, I still had a hidden goose. I took it out, tied it up, put a summer shawl 
on and hid the goose under the shawl. I went to the shochet in the market square 
where he lived, by back roads. The streets were unrecognizable. I felt the atten- 
tive gaze of Polish people everywhere. 

I feared only that they would attack me and rob me of the last goose or point 
me out to the Germans. Everyone saw me because I could not avoid them. They 
only looked closely at me but did not speak. When I entered the shochet’s house, 
only then did I realize the extent of the monstrosity. The old shochet lay sick in 
bed. The young one was hidden somewhere. The flat was demolished and plun- 
dered. The daughter of the shochet, who was my friend since childhood, told 
me that Christian acquaintances entered the house and plundered everything. 
When they put up strong resistance during the robberies, they dragged plush 
blankets from a hideout and beat her. With tears in her eyes, she told me what 
they told her: 

“Stupid Jewess, what’s the difference who will take it from you? It will be 
taken away one way or another.” 

I could not go home empty-handed. She took the goose from me and went to 
her husband, to where he was hiding. She brought my slaughtered goose back. 
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As payment, the shochet took a goose leg because they had nothing to eat. I also 
gave them some flour that I brought with me. She was very happy because they 
were simply starving. They were a family of six. I never saw them again. ... 
I met this woman with her three-month-old son in her arms. The child was 
completely naked because the gentiles tore everything from him and from her 
the scarf under which she tightly held the child. Polish neighbors drove her to 
the market on that tragic day of the operation to destroy all the Jews in our city. 

I returned home without incident. On the way, I noticed a change. It seemed 
that the Nazi bandits were packing up. But there was no hope of change for the 
better. Shortly thereafter, even the women cooks started getting ready for the 
road (i.e., just after twelve noon). About two o'clock in the afternoon, all the 
Nazis left together with the command headquarters that was stationed at our 
house and to which we would turn for help from time to time. .. . We heard that 
before the Germans departed, a Polish civilian council had been formed. The 
council consisted of a priest, a doctor (the only doctor in town), the commune 
secretary under the Polish and then the Soviet governments, and two village 
heads, sons of a peasant who on the second day after the German entry came to 
us to demand money for peat. Everyone hoped not to need to seek protection 
from them. 

It was late afternoon, between four and five. We sat down to eat, and, for 
many reasons, we did not wait with eating for Friday evening, like in normal 
times. First of all, one could not be sure what would happen a few hours later; 
second, it was forbidden to turn on the lights; and third, we had no strength to 
wait any longer. We barely started to eat when we heard a knock at the door. 
A frightened woman stood at the door, bearing bad news; she heard from the 
Christians gathering on the street that a group will arrive soon to settle scores 
with the Jews. 

They were coming from Jedwabne, where they had robbed and beat up Jews. 
Eight Jews had been beaten to death . . . I immediately noticed that the neighbors 
were leaving their apartments. Also, my brother left the house. My husband did 
not want to go anywhere. Whatever must be, let it happen to everybody at the 
same time! There is nowhere to go. I insisted that he go and hide somewhere 
with the elder son. 

“T will not leave you alone with the children,” he said. 

“But you cannot protect us anyway,” I begged him. 

He was stubborn and did not want to leave the house. I pleaded with him to 
go into a dark room, where there were iron shutters. As soon as he closed the 
door, through the window, I noticed gentiles—young and old—running from 
everywhere. 

I understood that they were running to greet important guests . . . one could 
immediately hear the loud sound of wagons rolling over the pavement. Those 
were huge boxes, like big trucks, harnessed to four pairs of horses. The boxes 
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and the horses were covered with a net—a covering, like for catching fish. 
Green leaves were embroidered into the net, which looked like an overgrown 
field. This served as camouflage from the planes. 

There were a lot of carts, I could not count them all, I could only judge by 
the noise of the bipedal beasts that sat atop them. All the carts stopped along 
the road, close to us. 

Instantly, the two-legged beasts jumped off the carts. Their clothes were the 
same color as the camouflage. Everyone to a man was a giant and made the 
impression of a savage robber. I saw the Christians outside, pointing at our 
house. Immediately, there was a knock at the door. I opened the door; several 
men came in and asked for a water bucket to water the horses. I gave them 
whatever I had. I saw them carrying water from a nearby well and watering the 
horses. I wanted to believe that, maybe, they stopped here only because of the 
water. On one side, there was a river and on the other a well. 

Watering the horses did not take long. The sun had already begun to set. I did 
not go away from the window so as to see what was happening outside. There 
were certainly 40 to 50 people with the newly arrived male and female peasants 
and youths gathered around them. They were talking. 

I did not hear what they were saying. I only saw several hands raised, point- 
ing at our house. Right away, eight or ten persons came in and demanded eggs. 
I started explaining to them that we do not have eggs because we do not have 
hens. The peasants said we do have them. They rushed into the dining room and, 
on the plates on the table, they saw divided portions of meat that we had not 
finished eating. With sadistic joy, they rushed to grab the meat with their hands. 
They wildly shouted one to another: 

“The damned Jews are gorging themselves on chicken meat!” 

I tried to calm them down, saying that we bought them with our money and 
did not steal them from anyone. With fury, they began to strike the chandelier 
hanging above the table with rubber truncheons. The chandelier came down, 
and pieces bounced up to the ceiling. Next, they started searching the rooms. 
They carried out whatever fell into their hands to the peasants who filled the 
street. During the search, they found my husband. When they spied him out, 
they became even wilder. One could have gone deaf from their wild screams 
of “Jude!” 

Immediately, their enormous paws began to lift. Thick, rubber truncheons 
fell on my husband’s head. I grabbed their paws and told my husband, “Run 
away!” I remember till today that, when I was holding the killer by his paws, 
he told me: 

“Do not hold me with your dirty hands!” 

“My hands are clean, they have done no wrong to anyone,” I answered. 
“Your hands are dirty for tormenting innocent people. Has any Jew done you 
any wrong?” 
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Meanwhile, in the confusion, my husband broke out from their paws and ran 
outside. I realized that there were many of them in the courtyard and that they 
would help those inside; I came up with the idea of also running out and raising 
a racket. Perhaps, it would confuse them a bit so that my husband might escape? 
And that is how it happened. When the Poles noticed him, they started yelling, 
and the Nazi dogs started chasing him. I ran and shouted: 

“Come here, here’s a Jew!” 

They did not know whose scream it was, so they stopped for a moment and 
then continued to chase him again. Then I heard somebody order to shoot. And 
right away, one could hear shots fired. I did not see anything. My husband ran 
into a courtyard between stables. It was already dark. I returned home with a 
heavy heart. 

As I was walking back, I did not feel the blows of the rubber batons that I 
received from the murderers. When I entered the hall, all the children ran out to 
meet me. The murderers had left. I started shouting to our older son to have pity 
on me and hide. He did not listen to what I was telling him, only kept asking, 
“Where is daddy?” Heard the shooting? I could not stand my greatest pain and 
replied: “Who knows if we still have him!” 

“Tf they killed daddy, I do not want to live either. There is no reason to hide.” 

My pleas and consolations were to no avail. As long as we do not see him 
with our own eyes, we cannot hope that the bullets did not find him. As we 
were talking, a young man entered, followed by a gang of Nazi dogs. I recog- 
nized this boy, and I called him by his name. He was the son of a former Polish 
policeman. People continued to remove items from our place. . . . That same 
guy was an official at the post office under the Soviets. He came to us many 
times. I received him like a human being. We knew each other well, and he had 
no reason to be vindictive. I asked him, “Tell me, why are you doing this? Do 
you have something against us? Have we ever done anything wrong to you?” 

“There is no mercy,” he replied. “All Jews are the same! Nobody had mercy 
on us when our brothers were deported to Siberia.” 

He brought them to my brother’s house, where all my children were staying, 
and I also went in there. The apartment was dark because the shutters were 
already closed and the weak light from the outside could not get through. Only 
the kitchen window was open, so one could still see things. They pried the food 
storage chest (buffet) open, took everything out, and broke the dishes. They 
spilled food products on the ground. With rubber clubs, they broke windows 
so that glass was strewn around the kitchen. Our children gathered in the dark 
dining room. They could not leave because they had to go through the kitchen, 
which was full of the pogromists. When they finished with the kitchen, they 
went into the rooms, began to rob and remove whatever fell into their hands. 
They split the spoils among the peasants who filled the street. During the rob- 
bery, they stumbled across the children and began to beat them. I defended them 
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with superhuman strength. All the rubber clubs aimed at my children, thanks to 
darkness, fell on me. From time to time, a beam of light would come from a 
small flashlight. 

I heard a boy’s voice: “This is not everything; they hid the rest in the 
basement.” 

The entrance to the basement was in the same room. The boy pointed to a 
small door. The dim light of the flashlight illuminated the place, and the door 
was opened. One of the murderers took our eldest daughter to lead the way 
because Jews certainly have mines inside. My despair was beyond all reason 
when I heard the order for Szejnkele to lead him to the basement because of 
the fear of mining. I fought not like a man but like a lioness. They could not 
control me. I was screaming terribly although I knew that help would not come 
from anywhere. I held their paws and beat them. One of the gang yelled that he 
would shoot me. 

“Shoot,” I told him in despair. “One does not die more than once. But as long 
as my eyes are open, I am a mother, and I will not let my innocent children be 
tormented.” 

In great nervousness and despair, a thought came to me: the murderer ordered 
her to lead the way to the basement because of the suspicion of a bomb, but 
who knows his evil intentions?! I quickly jumped down into the open basement 
and, with all the superhuman strength I then had, and, hearing my child’s cry 
for help, I lunged forward, screaming at the top of my voice: “Murderer, you’ re 
torturing my child!” 

I lunged at him. I still do not know today how it happened. Apparently, the 
murderer was a coward. He immediately jumped out of the basement; rescue 
arrived just in time. The beast had already begun to tear off my child’s clothes. 

After saving her from this danger, I wanted to return to the other children, 
but the murderers slammed the door to the basement. I raised the door with my 
head. I heard the children scream. I screamed with my remaining strength, but 
the murderers would not let me open the door. They kicked my head with the 
tips of their shoes. 

I do not know what happened or how. Being in the basement, I heard that it 
was calmer above. My strength was exhausted, and I could not open the door 
with my head. I heard the sound of rolling wheels outside; I was listening atten- 
tively. One cart was moving after another 

I did not want to believe my ears. It seemed like a dream. I gathered all my 
strength and began knocking on the basement door. From above, 1.e., from 
the apartment, my children came to help me. What I heard was confirmed. 
Suddenly, as the legend says, when the rooster starts to crow, and the clock 
strikes twelve, the demons disappeared. 

I gathered the children and questioned them. It was a consolation that, thanks 
to God, they remained alive. The blows they received were not dangerous. Our 
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older son received the most blows. Fortunately, he stuck his head under the table 
and all the blows fell on his body. 

In the confusion, my brother's wife managed to escape with the children. 
I was the one most severely beaten and injured. Blood ran from my head and 
many other places. The children placed a cold, wet towel on my head. 

We reassembled in our house, where one could see what was going on out- 
side through the window. The room was dark, so everything was clearly visible: 
there were no more hitlerite murderers. Polish youngsters as well as elders were 
roaming the streets. We saw them take out clothes, underwear, and bedding 
from homes. From the furrier who lived nearby, they took sheepskins. There 
were sounds of broken windows and, as time went by, the more clearly one 
could hear the yelling and the sounds of broken windows. The Polish bandits 
were quickly approaching our windows and began throwing stones at our win- 
dowpanes. We moved aside so that the stones and the glass would not hit us. 
We wanted to see who the criminals were. 

Into the room whose windows were closed with iron shutters, they threw so 
many stones with such rage that they became bent and the glass was broken 
but not scattered in pieces. The criminals were locals, mostly neighbors. They 
scoured the town until dawn. 

When everything subsided, the children went to the closed room and fell 
asleep from exhaustion. I did not feel physical pain and did not pay attention 
to fatigue. I waited impatiently for it to become lighter outside so that I could 
go and see what had happened to my husband. I could not stand still, and my 
impatience—more accurately my nervousness—did not allow me to sit. I leaned 
against a wall on the side of the broken window so that I could look out onto 
the street. Because of the great fatigue, I dozed off. I do not know how long I 
had been napping, maybe only a few seconds, because it still did not become 
lighter outside. 

[. . .] I stood at the window on shaky legs, close to fainting. and waited for 
it to become light outside. As I was looking, I noticed the shadow of a man. 
The shadow was approaching; I recognized him: my husband! I did not want to 
believe my eyes, and I thought it was just a fantasy. He entered the apartment. 
His first question was whether anyone was missing, whether everyone was alive. 
I wept with joy. . . . The same happened when the children woke up. Again, I 
gathered the courage to fight on and asked God for help. 

[. . .] It was evident that the situation was getting worse day by day. The 
murderous acts were carried out according to a program designed to break the 
Jews in spirit and body. No one knew what to do. It was not even possible to 
talk to anyone, consult together and look for a way out. 

Even in one’s own families, people were at a loss for words, not all brains 
were able to function normally and express themselves clearly. What was hap- 
pening to me then, I do not know myself. Even today, after all these years, I 
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cannot comprehend it. After such a terrible night, when my whole body was 
covered with black patches and the head was full of open wounds from the 
blows the murderers had dealt me, I did not pay any heed to it—my brain 
worked coldly, constantly seeking a solution and weighing options. In that situ- 
ation, I understood: “If I do not help myself, who will help me?” 

I decided to go to the Polish civilian board. As I have already mentioned, 
none of those who were members of the board had anything to reproach us for. 
As I thought, so I did. I did not hesitate, and I went. What did I have to lose? By 
coming, I would not make things worse. First, I went to a peasant whose two 
sons were appointed village heads (as I mentioned earlier). The peasant received 
me humanely. He knew everything, and I did not have to tell him everything. 
At first, he expressed his sympathy. The sons were not at home; they were still 
sleeping after yesterday’s work, of which they were the organizers. I told this 
peasant why I came to him. He explained the matter to me thus: his sons are 
doing only what they were ordered to do by their superiors. . . . They have no 
voice and, in this case, they cannot help me. 

“If so, Mr. Mordasiewicz, advise me who to turn to?” 

He lowered his head, thought for a moment, and said: 

“You know what, Mrs. Finkelsztajn, go to Stanisław Grzymkowski, the sec- 
retary, he can help you.” 

I thanked him and said goodbye. He told me where the secretary lived, and I 
immediately went to the address indicated. 

I knocked on the door and received an answer immediately, “Please, come 
in.” When I opened the door, I saw Grzymkowski alone in the apartment. I 
noticed a grimace of dissatisfaction on his face but, on the outside, he tried 
to smile. Responding to my “good day,” he immediately asked what brought 
me to him. What’s the matter? He continued to pace around the room and, 
every time he approached the buffet, he quite calmly cut slices of bread and 
thick pieces of bacon lying on a plate. He put bacon on the bread, put it all 
in his mouth, then kept on pacing. He listened to my story without the slight- 
est expression of compassion. I finished my horrible story about the things of 
which I was more than certain; he knew because it was he who had issued the 
order. 

I asked him, “Tell me, Mr. Grzymkowski, why are we treated like this? Can 
anyone accuse us of being friends of the communist order? Do you remember 
that we had a lot to be thankful to you when we were not allowed to return to 
our apartment? We had suffered under the Soviets more than the entire region.” 

It was noticeable that he had softened a little, and he replied, “Do you think 
I can do something for you? You know that I also had not been entirely clean?” 

There was a knock on the door. A peasant entered, complaining that he had 
lost his horse. Grzymkowski sent him to the priest. When the Christian asked 
him how the priest could help, he answered: “What’s the matter? Tomorrow is 
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Sunday, the priest will announce from the pulpit that if anyone knows about the 
horse, they should report.” 

The peasant left. I turned to him. “What do you have to say to me? It is a 
matter much more important than a horse.” 

He kept pacing around the room again and putting bread with bacon into his 
mouth. It was obvious that he was pondering. 

“You know what, Mrs. Finkelsztejn, I will tell you the whole truth: indeed, a 
civilian board was formed, but only for Poles. Jews cannot be protected!” 

*Will you let me leave with nothing? I know that there is a folk saying that 
nothing is impossible for the willing.” 

He thought again and turned to me. *You know what, I advise you to go to 
Mazurek, the surgeon. He has a very good opinion of you. His word is also 
more important than mine. His office is higher. If he wants to, he can help 
you.” 

Understandably, I continued my rescue mission. At the surgeon's house. I 
found only his wife. He himself was not in. 

Nor was his son, who belonged to the more intelligent murderers and had a 
lot of work lately. .. . He was among the organizers of the assaults on Jews. The 
surgeon’s wife welcomed me in a friendly manner, asked me to sit down, and 
expressed her deep sympathy before she even knew why I was there. 

“Certainly, we will suffer a lot because of the wicked who have lived among 
the Jews.” In my opinion, she believed that I came to the doctor. She asked me 
to wait if I had time. He should return soon. She also told me what her husband, 
the poor fellow, must endure. He cannot calmly sit down at home. Every few 
hours, another Jew is beaten, and he is called to the wounded. He is a good man 
and cannot refuse. . . . That means that the son cares for the work for his father. 

I did not have to wait long—he came. When he saw me, he greeted me 
kindly, as never before. With total sincerity, he started telling his wife, and at the 
same time me, that at night guys had beaten up Jews, who are lying very sick. 
Among them, there were also quite peaceful Jews. He listed who they were. 
Then he turned to me, saying that he is tired, that he has so much work, that 
he simply cannot cope. He asked what I wanted from him. I started to talk—he 
listened to me carefully. I cannot say that without empathy. 

I told him everything with details and, at the same time, I said that I did not 
come to him today to seek medical help, although I need it, but protection. He 
is already the third level. One person refers me to another. 

“He really cannot take Jews under our protection,” he told me, “but it’s dif- 
ferent with you. I can do nothing myself. Go to the priest; he can help you.” 

I said goodbye to them and thanked him. He told me which way to go so that 
dogs would not attack me. On the way from the surgeon to the priest, I came 
across a tragic scene that played out before my eyes. In a Christian neighbor- 
hood, there lived a Jewish family, refugees from Szczuczyn—Motes Kejman 
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with his wife and two sons, one about 16 and the other 14 years of age. The 
Soviets exiled him from Szczuczyn for the sin of being a wealthy man. 

There are many such families in our city. The Soviets did not trust them and 
did not allow them to live next to the German border, for example, in Kolno, 
Myszyniec, and others. It was not easy to find a flat. There was a law that one 
could receive a small house at a Christian or a room. Also, Kejman had a cow, 
which the peasants forgot about when they were taking cows from the Jews. 
However, the girl who milked the cow on Sabbath did not forget. She went 
herself to the cowshed where the cow stood and took the cow for herself. Mrs. 
Kejman with both children ran to stop and prevent her from taking the cow. The 
girl beat Mrs. Kejman and her children over the head with a stick. 

At the same time, she was yelling and calling for help. Peasants immediately 
converged. The pleas of Mrs. Kejman and her children that the cow was the only 
source of income were to no avail. The murderers helped wrest the cow from 
the hands of its owners and handed it over to the Shabbes goy. The cow craned 
her head toward her owners and bellowed terribly. 

I reminded myself of my task, which I had to complete. I gathered my 
strength and continued on my way. I came to the back gate, where there was an 
entrance to a large yard and from there to the priest's kitchen. The dogs were 
barking frightfully. When I opened the gate, the barking intensified. A few dogs 
were already coming near. The doors soon opened, and there came out a pious 
girl, my good friend, about whom I had already written. She calmed the dogs 
and drove them away. 

She greeted me and asked me what I needed. I told her that I wanted to see 
the honorable parish priest. She bid me to follow her and led me into a huge 
kitchen, where the priest’s housekeeper sat with servants and was doing her job. 
The priest was milling around them. The girl who led me in sat down next to 
the housekeeper. The great kitchen was filled with many large copper cauldrons, 
which only Jews use for washing. I immediately thought: it's plunder from the 
Jews, and the holy father uses them to prepare cow feed! When the priest saw 
me, he came toward me and greeted me. I told him that I came to him with a big 
request. I told him where I had been and that I had been sent from one person 
to another. I was also at Mazurek 's, and it is he who sent me to the honorable 
priest. 

*Only you can help me!” 

He listened to me calmly and asked me who I was. Earlier, I noticed that the 
pious girl whispered something to him. I told him who I was and asked him 
whether he was ready to hear me out. He told me to tell my story. I told him 
everything that happened to us at night and who, at the very end, brought in the 
hitlerite murderers into our house, who demolished and robbed our apartment 
and beat us severely. I showed him my head full of wounds, my swollen, black 
face, my bruises that could be seen above the slight dress neckline. I apologized 
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to him and said that this is how my whole body looks. I asked him why 
Dziekoński did this to us. What does he have against us? Or does anyone else? 

“Tell me, what do you want me to do for you?” the priest asked me. 

I called him by his venerable name and said that I came to ask him, as the 
spiritual father of the whole parish (because I cannot go to any ordinary priest), 
that the highly esteemed parish priest speak to the parish congregation and tell 
them that the war does not last forever and that they should not stain the name 
of the Polish people with their evil deeds towards the Jews. Parents should also 
exert their influence on their children not to help the Germans. The Germans 
themselves perpetrate many evil deeds against the Jews. When I finished, he 
turned to me with a somewhat agitated tone. “Do you think that I can intercede 
on behalf of the Jews from the pulpit? As big as I am (he raised his hand over his 
head, and indeed he was so tall and fat that he would not have passed through an 
ordinary door, and then he dropped his hand down), I will then become small in 
their eyes. I’m not sure if they would not kill me on the spot. Maybe later, they 
would regret it, but in the heat of the moment, I’m not sure they would not do it. 
There is so much hatred for the Jews, damn it. They all went insane! Everyone 
believes all of you to have been communists for 12 to 60 years.” 

“Dear parish priest,” I told him, “how can you say that? After all, I have lived 
and continue to live among them. There were many rascals, but they have fled; 
only those who are completely innocent and do not feel like communists have 
remained. Even those who tried in the co-operatives were enemies of the com- 
munists because 70 percent was taken away from them by the ruling regime. 
The workers with their families were starving.” 

“What are you talking about,” the priest was boiling over. “Damn it, all Jews 
are communists!!!” 

I stood a bit confused but immediately decided, “If you do not want to accept 
my guarantee for Jews as a whole, I guarantee it for my family with my life. I 
am ready to offer my head that there are no communists in our family.” 

“I know that,” said the priest. “You are honest people. I even know that 
your children did not want to wear the red scarves at school. I cannot help you 
directly, but indirectly I will do whatever I can for you.” 

I thanked him heartily and said that I had one more request for him—to let 
our older son hide with him in the granary or in the stable because he is after 
a serious illness. He was terribly beaten up at night, and, if this happens again, 
God forbid, he will not withstand it. 

“T cannot do this, but I will give you advice,” he said. “Take your family and 
leave for the countryside. You have many good friends in the villages. They will 
keep you through the crisis, which can last only a few weeks... . Then, when 
all calms down, you will return home.” 

“T cannot do this,” I replied. “I cannot separate myself from the Jewish com- 
munity. Acting in this way, I would go against our conscience.” 
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“Well,” he said, “it is as I said it—what I can do I will do indirectly for you.” 

He said goodbye to me kindly and escorted me with a blessing. At the exit, 
I also bid goodbye to those present in the kitchen. The same pious girl escorted 
me to the gate. 

“My God, what bad times have befallen you! I empathize with you!” 

My intercession with the priest lasted over an hour, and I did not have much 
hope. In any case, it will not make things worse. When I left, I remembered that 
there was another Jewish family in the area, living in a small room owned by a 
Christian. It was the Ickowski family—the teacher of our children, about whom 
I’ve already written. I went to them, wanting to know what was happening to 
them. They told me that the landlord is throwing them out from the flat. He does 
not want to let them live at his place any longer because young men threaten 
him with breaking windows for keeping Jews in his apartment. Every few hours, 
peasants come to him and tell him terrible news, one worse than the other. 

I told him briefly where I am coming from and what response I received. He 
told me to go to Szlapak and to repeat it to him. Maybe something can be done, 
negotiate with the Polish bandits. At the same time, he told me that he was afraid 
whether my visit would not bring them harm because the peasants do not allow 
Jews to visit him. They will also go to Szlapak, and we will meet there. 

When I entered Szlapak’s place, I was surprised by the appearance of the 
home and the people. The house looked as if on Sabbath: everyone was dressed 
in formal clothes, sitting around a large table in the dining room. There was 
the whole Szlapak family and the Guzowski family (refugees from Szczuczyn) 
and daughter-in-law Zemel (also from Szczuczyn). It felt like something was 
taking place there. I also met two ladies from town who were hiding there. To 
my question why their home is safer than the other Jewish houses, he answered 
that he remains in touch with a right-wing Polish leader, who promised him 
that his family and property would remain untouched. He can remain calm. It 
is understandable that this made me laugh. But as the saying goes, one more 
hour to live is also good. . . . For now, they still live like human beings, nor- 
mally, not like us. They did not hear what had happened to us last night. Their 
hopes diminished when they heard about our recent experiences. They could 
not believe that attacks are taking place . . . I summarized the priest’s response. 
They were very surprised that I came up with the idea of going to the priest, a 
terrible anti-Semite in front of whom all Jews quaked, and they were convinced 
that he stood at the head of the murderers. 

“That’s why I went to him,” I said. “What did I have to lose?” 

Of course, no one in the city knew about the background of the conversation 
between me and the priest, and there was not much to say about it because we 
did not rely on him much. Meanwhile, Ickowski came, who also believed that 
one may have a few hours of peace at Szlapak’s. When Ickowski was already 
there, I started speaking about the matter. I was in a hurry to get home because 
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I was wondering what was happening there, and I was sure that they were also 
anxious about me. After all this, I could barely stand on my feet. 

“Tf you say,” Mr. Szlapak “that you are in contact with a right-wing leader of 
the Polish people, maybe something can be done for all the Jews? For the city? 
For money or valuable things,” I proposed to him. 

“Tt may be so,” he told me, “because the greatest source of irritation among 
the Christians is the last deportation the Soviets carried out on Friday before the 
outbreak of the war. Men managed to escape midway, but women and children 
were dragged to Russia by the Soviets. Returning to empty houses, the men 
are seeking blood and revenge! If it were possible to contact them and explain 
to them that Jews are not guilty of it, that Jews were also deported, including 
Szlapak’s brother with family.” Szlapak undertook the task of negotiating with 
them. 

When I was about to leave, he proposed that I send my eldest son to them. 
Despite of everything, nobody had bothered them until that day . . . and, while 
here, my son will relax a bit. I want to observe here that Szlapak liked our 
children very much, especially Menachem. I left there with no greater hope for 
deliverance. My soul was heavy because of all that I saw and heard. 

[. . .] When the children finished eating, I began to persuade Menachem, our 
older son, to go for a time to Szlapak, whose flat still had a normal look and 
the atmosphere was better than in our place. He obeyed me and went. He came 
back at dusk and said that several young guys went into Szlapak’s apartment 
and searched all the rooms. There they found women who sought protection at 
his place. The peasants beat them and warned Szlapak not to let anyone into his 
house. They did nothing to others and left. 

So, the atmosphere there was the same. They understood that their connec- 
tions were worthless. 

The sun began to set. We were afraid of the coming night; we did not know 
what it will bring. Since the windows are broken, why close the door? Only the 
children went to sleep. Adults sat in the dark and looked out of the windows. 
One could see pairs of young boys passing under the windows. As we learned 
later, patrols were deployed in all corners of the city. Also close to us and on 
the bridge. The purpose of these patrols was to prevent Jews from escaping the 
town. 

Late in the night, one could hear horrible screams and cries for help coming 
from various parts of the city. Blood in the veins froze from fear. It was like that 
throughout the night. We barely survived it; a new day arrived. 

In the morning, we learned that the heads of families were taken away from 
many homes. They were beaten until they lost consciousness. Then they were 
doused with cold water. When the beating victim was revived, the attackers 
would lift him up and, holding under arms, would bring him home. When see- 
ing what had been done to their husband and father, the wife and children burst 
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in tears, the murderers would tell them to keep quiet. The murderers threatened 
that, if they continued to cry, they would take care of each family member the 
same way. Having no choice, they had to suppress their pain as they watched 
their blood-covered fathers. That’s what took place at night. Starting in the 
morning, new operations began, but in a different way: the murderers escorted 
Jews while they were laden with as many books as possible and with as much as 
the martyrs could carry in their hands. They were driven to the river and forced 
to throw the holy books themselves into the water. 

Then, when the books were already in the water, the murderers spurred the 
Jews with clubs to lie in the water, get up and lie down again, until they were 
exhausted. All along, they were mercilessly beating their victims, who could 
barely stand on their feet. They were dripping with water. Their clothes were 
soaked. That is how we saw them when they were passing by our windows. The 
gathered crowd who came to gape were cursing the victims and laughed mock- 
ingly. It is easy to imagine what we felt then. We were convinced that all of us 
would meet the same fate. 

That morning, just after this scene, the same boy who brought the murderers 
to us on Friday night came to us. He turned to me and asked for forgiveness for 
wronging us so much. He was drunk, and that’s why he did it. We understood 
that a higher-up person sent him to apologize to us. . . . The day ended the same 
way as it began. The same actions were repeated all day. New victims every 
time. At dusk, two young boys came to us and wanted us to give them vodka. 
We succeeded in explaining to them that we do not drink vodka and do not have 
alcohol. All ended calmly. 

We had a bottle of cognac as medicine. When they left, we buried the bottle 
in acorner of the basement. We did not want to break it or pour out its contents. 

The second night was the same as the previous one: except for the children, 
no one went to sleep. We sat by the window. Bandits were roaming outside. 
There were still horrible screams and cries for help from the other corner of the 
city. As we were sitting in terrible fear, we saw one of the bandits approach our 
window. We crouched in a corner by the window. He came up to the window 
and ordered, “Go to sleep! Nothing bad will happen to you!” 

We were far from believing this and remained in the same place. The ban- 
dit went away. The night was terrible, not better than the previous one. It was 
difficult to await the day. The night seemed like eternity. Each time, hearing 
new screams, we trembled again. Finally, we made it to the morning. With the 
coming of the day, horrible news arrived about battered and half-tortured Jews. 
Soon, the same scenes at water’s edge began, with the Jews and their holy 
books, which everybody had in their homes, some having more than others. 

Szlapak came to us, asking someone from our family to come and help him 
negotiate with the murderers. He strongly believed that nothing would happen 
to him. In general, what can happen—perhaps a ghetto will be formed. In the 
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worst case, they Il take us to a camp. Let there finally be law, even the law of 
Goebbels, but law! 

He showed us that he was wearing double underwear and a suit—he is ready 
to go to a camp. Unfortunately, he assessed the situation incorrectly. My brother 
went with Szlapak. They were promised everything they wanted. 

There were also those who kept cows and cattle in the villages with the 
Christians; the livestock was also given away. Szlapak gave away the room 
where things and valuables were collected. The collection was not easy because 
it was dangerous to cross a street. Most of the men were in hiding. 

People were hiding in house attics, lofts, and basements. Whoever had a side 
room moved a wardrobe against the door to conceal it. There were also those 
who made double-peaked attics. In this way, many avoided being tormented 
both during the day and the night. Not finding men upon entering a house, mur- 
derers did not conduct thorough searches. 

Women quickly passed around information about the negotiations, one to the 
next. It was hoped that it would be a lifesaver on a stormy sea. The next day, 
women began to bring the most expensive home appliances, bedding, under- 
wear, clothes, kitchen equipment, silverware, services, and other objects to the 
house of Szlapak. 

According to all signs, the situation has not changed. It was the same every 
day. It was bad, first of all, during the night. Every night, several people were 
beaten and half-martyred; unfortunately, Szlapak was among them. But the 
operation of gathering objects was not interrupted, despite the belief that it 
would not change anything. 

Everyone understood this when Szlapak was already lying heavily beaten 
in bed, but the collection was continued. I did not want to be excluded from 
the collective: bitter and desperate, I continued to pack what I decided to give 
away. I went to a specific address. My legs buckled under me. As I walked, I 
saw as dozens of eyes of a large number of gangs assembling in the market were 
watching me. 

When I entered the gate, I saw countless peasant men and women standing 
on a table and planks brought for this purpose at the Christian who lived on the 
other side of the fence from Szlapak They peered through the high fence and 
spied every movement in Szlapak’s courtyard. 

It was hard for me to open the door. I felt great sorrow. I went inside the 
house and, instead of opening my mouth and saying hello, I sadly nodded 
my head. Mrs. Szlapak spoke first. She told me how heavily her husband was 
beaten. No piece of his body was left untouched. The murderers bruised his 
lungs. When they brought him half-alive into the apartment, a stream of blood 
flowed from his neck. He was still spitting blood. She asked me to come into 
his room and see what the murderers had done to him. In truth, I did not want 
to see it. I just did not feel strong enough, but it was hard for me to refuse her. I 
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gathered strength and let myself be led by the wife of a man who believed that 
the murderers would respect him and went to negotiate with the Polish bandits, 
believing that, in this way, he would help all the Jews of the town. 

Leaving the kitchen, Mrs. Szlapak opened the door to a room full of brought- 
in things. She took the package from me and noted it down. I found it tragic and 
at the same time comical. Then, she opened the door to a second room, where 
her old and ill mother lay. Pointing at her, she remarked that she also had to 
live to see something like that. . . . Then, she led me to her husband’s room. We 
passed the dining room, where their children, the children of Guzowski, and 
the children of the neighbors, aged 14 to 16—all like beautiful flowers—had 
gathered. They talked to each other quietly and half-heartedly. My heart ached 
when I looked at these innocent beings. 

Mrs. Szlapak opened the second door and left. Her husband lay in bed cov- 
ered in white wraps soaked in cold water. His neighbor—Osterman, an elderly 
man—looked after him. He was our partner during the Soviet era. Only the face 
of Szlapak could be seen between the compresses. 

The face was all black, unrecognizable. He turned his eyes to me, eyes filled 
with sadness, pain, and despair. This rendered me speechless, and I could not 
get a word out of my mouth. Silence filled the room. Szlapak looked at me 
and I at him, and Osterman shook his head with sadness. I left the room of the 
unfortunate sufferer without a word, the way one leaves a bereaved person, not 
having words for consolation. 

I want to say a few words about Szlapak. He himself was a Grodno Jew; his 
wife came from the richest family in the city. When he came to us from the city, 
the town Zionists drew him into active work in favor of Keren Kayemeth and 
Keren Hayesod [organizations collecting funds for the purchase of land and the 
settlement of Palestine—author’s note M.T.]. He had a gift of speech and was 
instrumental in enlarging the funds for Eretz Israel [Hebr. the land of Israel; 
Palestine as Promised Land—author’s note, M.T.]. In general, he was a wise and 
intelligent man. He knew how to capture the whole with apt slogans. In recent 
years, when the boycott of Jewish shops in Poland intensified and it was difficult 
for him to survive on income from the iron store—the only one in town—he took 
up a position in the central committee of Zionist Keren Kayemeth. Just before 
the war, the central committee appointed him to go to America as an instructor 
at Keren Kayemeth. Unfortunately, it was too late, and he remained in Poland. 

When I wanted to leave the apartment, women came with packages for the 
rescue operation. Looking at the heartbroken women, I thought, who knows 
what awaits us and is the whole work in vain? I returned home very depressed 
and devastated by what I saw. Persecutions and torments continued, repeating 
day and night. There was no peace, and I did not get a minute’s sleep. 

[. . .] This situation continued for two weeks. One day was like another, 
and the nights were terrible. Our little community was broken physically and 
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spiritually. Hunger also contributed to this. If there was an honest peasant who 
empathized with his Jewish friends and brought them some potatoes or some- 
thing else, he was cautious, thinking about the future because he simply was 
not sure of life. 

Exactly two weeks after the Germans entered, actually one day before that 
date, on Sunday, July 5, since the Hitlerite gangs entered on June 23—T still 
remember it very well till today—I just cooked something and wanted to serve 
it on the table, when the custodian’s wife came to us and told us that great many 
wagons filled with peasants have arrived from the nearby town of Wasosz to 
help Radziłów residents kill the town’s Jews. She wanted to take our things 
from the apartment before others came. She did not finish explaining why she 
was more deserving of this than the others, who were complete strangers to us, 
when the wife of our bookkeeper, who came from the same town of Wasosz, 
burst into the apartment. She had a baby in her arms. She had the look of a 
hunted animal. . . . She asked me for a piece of bread for the child. She told 
me that the murderers were telling her that they had slaughtered her entire fam- 
ily like calves, at the same time listing the names of brothers and sisters. Now 


they came to finish with her, and then they would go murder all the Jews from 
Radziłów. 

“Run away! Flee!” she shouted in an inhuman voice. She grabbed a piece of 
bread and ran out like a storm with the child in her arms. Immediately after she 
left, I came out of the house to see what was happening outside. I saw running 
men, women, and children. One ran straight along the streets while another ran 
across the fields and water. I immediately decided to leave the house and seek 
shelter in the fields. I quickly dressed the children in coats, took the piece of 
bread which I still had, and we passed through a small river near the mill. We 
ran through the pastures to the rye fields. There were also many peasant men and 
women there, who were watching the Jews’ every move. There were still many 
Jews ahead of us who ran into the grain field. We heard the peasants shouting 
that the rye was being trampled. We saw them chase the unfortunate out and 
prevent people from going into the rye. 

Not far away, there was the farmstead of a Christian with whom we hid the 
first time. We went to his house. This time he would not let us in because he 
was afraid. He led us to his rye field and promised that he would guard us from 
a distance and pass on information. 

The night was terrible. In the silence of the night, we often heard the screams 
of the tormented and the murderous shouts of the perpetrators. It seemed to us 
that this was very close because we could hear conversations and the break- 
ing of glass. We did not hear what was being said. The short summer night 
dragged on for eternity. We barely made it till dawn. In the grayness of dawn, 
the Christian—the owner of the field—came to us and told us that the local 
Christians had expelled the strangers and told them not to interfere in their 
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affairs. They will deal with their Jews themselves. He said that we can go home 
already because many Jews are already returning to town. We asked him where 
the screams, the beatings, and the breakings of windows had come from. He 
told us that, in a nearby village of Brodawa [Brodów] that bordered his fields, a 
Jewish family from Lomza was hiding. For letting them in, the bandits knocked 
out all the windows of the Christian and, it seems—he does not know for sure— 
killed that family. 

You can easily imagine what we felt at that time. We thanked the peasant 
and went home. When we emerged from the field, we saw a large crowd at a 
Brodawy [Brodowa] field. We decided not to go straight home but to go to a 
Christian who for many years was our carter. He transported our flour to mer- 
chants in distant cities. He had his farmstead near the place where we found 
ourselves. We entered his house. He and his children were not in. A Christian 
woman received us in a friendly manner. She expressed great sadness about 
what was happening. Pointing to the crowd, she told us the same sad story. Her 
husband, Staszek, went over there to see what was happening. 

She also told us that brother and his family spent the night with them. She 
gave us bread and milk. The food did not pass through our throats. Even the 
children could not eat. We did not have to wait long before the Christian arrived 
on a horse. He was very upset and cursed the murderers. He told us that they had 
fatally beaten the above-mentioned Perkal family. One daughter was half-alive. 
She was sitting beside her father’s dead body, without saying a word, mindless. 
She was a 16-year-old girl. A grave was dug, the father’s body as well as that of 
his half-alive daughter, who did not even protest, were thrown in. 

“T could not watch such savagery,” he said. “Sons of bitches! On top of it, to 
bury someone alive!” 

We understood that the second, in fact the last act of the tragedy had already 
started. Even today, I cannot understand how we got home. The Christian told 
his wife to give us something to eat because, for certain, we would have nothing 
at home. She gave us bread and a few eggs. When we arrived home, my brother 
with family were already there. We all sat deep in sad thoughts. No one said a 
word to another. Everyone understood the same: who knows if we have but a 
few hours of life to live? 

After a long silence, my brother jumped up and said that he was going to 
the priest; what was there to lose? He left the house. We waited impatiently to 
hear what the priest would answer him. But we did not put much hope in his 
response. As the saying goes, a drowning man will clutch at a straw. After a 
long wait, my brother came back, but he did not have good news. The priest 
had attacked him with reproaches and grievances. His pleas, words in defense, 
even crying were to no avail. The answer was: “Nothing can help. He will not 
help him or all the Jews.” Although we did not expect differently, the priest’s 
answer, however, completely depressed us. When we entered the apartment, it 
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was dinner time, and none of us had had anything in our mouths, not even a drop 
of water. There was still yesterday s food, which we had not eaten, on the table. 

I want to point out here that while the murderers were pillaging, nobody 
picked on us anymore. 

I fired the oven, warmed up the food and placed it on the table. Soon someone 
came to tell us that the Gestapo has arrived and will only now be establishing 
order. Subconsciously, a thought flashed through my mind: maybe? What would 
one not want to believe in? Maybe it would not be worse with their arrival? 

On the other hand, hearing what the Gestapo had done with the Jews in 
Bialystok and other cities, it was hard to believe that the situation would 
improve with their arrival. In any case, one could not expect anything good. 

I went outside to drive the turkey with the small chicks, which I had released 
after returning from our hiding place, to the henhouse. When I gathered them in, 
I noticed secretary Grzymkowski walk with the Gestapo near the Beth Midrash. 
They peered through the broken windows and holes in the doors of the Beth 
Midrash. Already in the first days, the Polish bandits demolished the place and 
destroyed the books. Then they broke the windows, broke the door, and tore out 
the floor planks. They went out into the street, and the Gestapo turned to me, 
“Jude?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Immediately to the square,” he ordered me. 

“For what?” I asked. 

“Clean the market! It is overgrown with grass. Bring a spoon!” 

While the Gestapo talked with me, Grzymkowski kept his head down 
because he knew what was going on. When I went home, food was still on the 
table. No one lifted a spoon to their mouths. I told the family that I received an 
order to go to work, and who knows how it will end. 

“Now I do not know any more what to tell you. God willing, it will be fine.” 

I left the house. As I walked, I saw Grzymkowski and a Gestapo man drive 
people out of the neighbors’ houses—Christians. All the young and the old, 
except for the children, were driven to work. There were already a few Jews 
at the market, who were plucking the grass overgrowing the market square. 
I settled down close to the city garden, where there was some shade from the 
trees; three taxis with Gestapo men stood nearby. The market filled quickly with 
peasants, young and old (mostly young). Entire Jewish families were driven in 
from all corners of the city. Although the Gestapo officers ordered people 14 
years of age and up to be brought in for work, the Polish bandits drove everyone 
without exception, except for quite small children. The Poles formed a gauntlet 
5-6 people deep. They made sure that none of the Jews escaped. 

A young boy with a pale face and black, piercing, murderous eyes took 
orders from the Gestapo men. He wore a light-colored summer coat. He looked 
familiar, but I did not know his name. He was a student, aged 22-25. Almost all 
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the Christian inhabitants of the city gathered around the huge square. In a short 
time, the market was filled with Jews, young and old, except for small children. 
Mothers held the smallest children in their arms. I observed everything as far as 
my eyes could see. Several Jews who refused to be led by the boys were beaten 
bloody. 

I also saw Mr. Ickowski being brought in along with his wife and their 
14-year-old only son. Also Mrs. Kejman with her two boys in her arms. The 
market was already overfilled. Several friends approached me with small chil- 
dren in their arms and asked, 

“Chajeczko, what will happen next?” 

“Death is certain, we do not know only in what manner,” I answered. 

The Gestapo had machine guns mounted atop their taxis, so it was thought 
that they would be used to kill everyone. When I answered that “death is cer- 
tain,” another woman said, “let it happen.” 

“Death is much better than such life,” said a third. 

During the conversation, I only thought about what was happening with my 
family. There was no way to escape from the market! And even if it was possi- 
ble, we are not together, and we have no way to meet. As I was thinking about it, 
I saw Polish teenagers lead our oldest son. Seeing him, I forgot everything that 
surrounded us. Later, the inflow of Jews to the market decreased. The Gestapo 
stopped issuing orders. They took out wine and snacks from the taxis. When 
they finished eating and drinking, the hooligans rushed with rubber truncheons 
towards the ill-fated who filled the market. Among the local Jews, there were 
many strangers who in recent days came from nearby towns, small and large, in 
search of a peaceful place. 

The abuse had begun. 

The Germans tied a heavy stone, weighing more than two poods, to the neck 
of one boy. He was told to lie on his stomach and was beaten with clubs. He was 
ordered to walk from one place to another. His face became blue; it was fright- 
ful to look at. Another Jew who sat next to my son was beaten by a Pole—an 
older man (Walewski, called “the American” because he returned from America 
many years ago)—with a stick topped with a thick knob, until the Jew fell over 
and a stream of blood began to flow from his neck and ears. As I wrote earlier, 
my son sat nearby. I was tougher than steel since my heart did not break. ... 
Immediately afterwards, a Gestapo man started beating victims over the head 
with a rubber truncheon. He also came up to our son, grabbed him by the head, 
twisted his face toward himself, watched him for a few seconds and let him go, 
without doing anything to him. 

[. . .] Elder Jews were beaten and tormented, their beards were torn out; they 
were tortured as much as their murderous hearts desired. One could plainly see 
the lips of most Jews moving in silent prayer. From time to time, one could 
hear the noise like that of a forest during storm: Shema Yisrael recited by those 
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gathered. Finally, the torment came to an end: the Gestapo jumped into their 
taxis and drove away. 

Suddenly, I heard someone calling me by name. I recognized my husband’s 
voice. I got up and noticed the movement of his hand from the other side of the 
market square. I moved to where my husband was standing. Our son also heard 
and saw it. He thought that they would now be dealing with us, so he decided 
to share his fate with his parents. Our older daughter also saw it from the corner 
where she was standing. She thought the same—let us all die together. .. . When 
I came up to my husband, I saw that a no longer young peasant was standing 
next to him. The peasant told my husband to get ready and said that we are all 
to go home. I asked my husband in Polish, who was that man. He replied that he 
was an old, good friend. During our conversation, our sister-in-law came up. We 
asked him fervently to also allow her to come along with us. He categorically 
refused, explaining that he had an order to release only our family. We noticed 
the same American hallerczyk (American First-World War veteran of Gen. 
Haller brigades in France—translator’s note), whom I mentioned before, lead 
our niece. He said she was free because she was not a communist. However, 
they did not want to free her mother, who stood on the side. We went towards 
the house, not knowing what was coming next; we could not know either what 
would happen to the rest of the people. We wanted to believe that everyone 
would gradually be freed. When we came to the other end of the market and 
wanted to go towards our street, we were stopped by a living wall of people 
who blocked the passage to our street. There were dozens of Christians who did 
not want to let us go through. We heard, however, someone [yelling] behind us: 
*Let them go! Let them go! They were released!” 

We did not rejoice in our release. As we approached our apartment, we saw 
many children wandering around, two of ours among them. When we entered 
the house, we heard a neighbor—a Christian—yelling to us through a window 
from the other side of the street, “Run away! Flee! Hide yourself! At home, 
your life is uncertain. One gang has released you, but another can come back 
for you again!” 

Suddenly, my niece said that she had done wrong and should not have gone 
without her mother. She sent her eight-year-old brother, hoping that they would 
release her for the sake of the child. We were not able to assess whether she was 
doing the right thing. She also asked our little son, a year older than her brother, 
to go. The children left the house. 

I jumped up from place, “He goes to his mother, but your parents are here. I 
cannot forbid you to go, but you must come back immediately!” 

The child listened to me right away and turned back, and the brother’s child 
went to bring his mother. . . . Bigger and smaller children were wandering 
outside. Our children were carrying crying babies in their arms and could not 
cope with them. I took a girl from my neighbor, who was carrying a baby in 
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her arms; she asked me to take pity and take them in. Their mother left, leav- 
ing the girl with a child at home. Peasants came to their apartment and threw 
her out naked with the child on the street. I wrapped the baby in what was at 
hand. Then a child came from the street and said that my brother was asking 
for me to open the back window because he was afraid to enter the house by 
the door. We opened the window, but nobody was there; we called—no one 
answered. 

Our older daughter went outside to look for my brother. As soon as she went 
outside, several of her school friends ran up to her from the market square, in 
tears, crying: 

“Do you know, Szejna, what they will do with the Jews? They’ ll burn every- 
one in a barn!” 

My daughter came home, crying greatly, but we could not believe it... . We 
had nowhere to go. A neighbor from the other side of the road warned us to run 
away. We did not want to go anywhere. We closed the house door and blocked 
it with props. We also closed all the doors. We knew it was poor security, but 
what else could we do? Before we closed everything, there was a knock at the 
door. Understandably, we did not hurry to open it. The knocking became louder. 
We saw the hinges falling off. We opened it. A couple of young guys entered 
the apartment, led by the son of our laundress, who worked for us 22 years. She 
could not have had anything against us. I always treated her well. In addition 
to pay, I always gave them presents and food products; she was always grate- 
ful. We pleaded with them and told them that we were released from the street. 

“Who released you?” 

We told them who. 

“Come for now. We have an order to bring you, and there, if it is as you say, 
the same people will free you.” 

We also tried to appeal to their hearts and conscience. Some were furious like 
dogs, but the laundress’s son would not let us be beaten and ordered us to go. I 
took the children and did not pay attention to what they were shouting and did 
not hurry. When we left the house, the laundress just happened to arrive, lead- 
ing horses from pasture. I turned to her and told her that we were freed from the 
street and that now her son is forcing us to go there. She began to ask her son 
to let us go. However, he refused, explaining that he had such an order. When I 
closed the door, I remembered the piece of bread the Christian woman gave me 
in the morning. I thought maybe they would not kill us yet, so we should not 
go hungry. I said I forgot something, but the bandits would not let me go back 
inside. The laundress’s son said to let me go in. When I locked the door for the 
second time, the murderers wanted to take my keys away. 

“You do not need the keys anymore!” they said. 

Again, the laundress’s son held them back. I noticed him winking at them, 
indicating that the keys were not important at all. 
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We did not know where they were leading us and for what, but I was vigilant 
and fully aware. I was again observing the surroundings as far as I could see. I 
looked around on all sides. 

There were crying children roaming the street (now also the bigger ones were 
crying, not only the small ones they held in their arms). The children were going 
to their parents. Our neighbor, an elderly woman, was running around like a 
madwoman. Her face was full of bitterness, and wildfire burned in her eyes. She 
screamed, “Where are my children?” 

There were terrible screams coming from a neighbor living further away in a 
basement. The house was surrounded by a gang of boys. The Jew did not want 
to surrender, and he and his family would not let be removed from the house. 
The murderers beat them up. We left everything behind us and, escorted by the 
boys, went wherever they wanted. All along the way, I talked with the son of the 
laundress and appealed to his dog-gone conscience. The rest strongly protested 
that we were moving too slow. I claimed I could go no faster. This time, he 
relented again. On the way, we met a Polish teacher who was also the teacher 
of our children. We stopped and briefly told him that we were released from the 
market but then were taken from home again. He said to them in polite tone, 
“Let them go, boys!” 

As it was said, so was its effect. .. . The bandits continued to lead us further. 
Suddenly, we heard shots. The laundress’s son pointed to the sky. We raised our 
heads and saw white smoke in the distance. It was about 60-70 meters from us. 

“Your luck,” he said. “Go home.” 

When we saw the smoke and heard the shooting, we knew already what 
had happened there. Now we believed. My brother’s daughter and our older 
daughter burst into tears. Then the leader of the gang spoke: “Do not cry. It is 
yet unknown what will happen to you tomorrow.” 

I begged them to stop crying because now was no time for tears. Tears are 
an expression of pain and sadness. Animals, however, do not know that. Soon, 
a neighbor appeared and said that the brother’s child was hanging upon the 
sister’ s-in-law neck. The child wept and screamed. . . . This caused our children 
to cry even more. I asked them to stop crying because we need to gather strength 
and focus our thoughts. One could lose one’s mind. Seeing everyone breaking 
down, I became hard and cold as steel. There was no question of tears. I gained 
more courage. I accelerated my pace. 

When we arrived at our apartment, Polish neighbors were already carrying 
out packages from our place. It was quiet on the street: one could not hear the 
cries of wandering children and the screams of Jewish neighbors. Upon seeing 
us, the plunderers were surprised and stopped at first. 

We told them that they can grab; we were not going back home because we 
decided to temporarily flee the city. We can always manage to get ourselves 
burned. . . . It cannot get any worse anywhere else. We have nothing to lose. 
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We went down the street near the mill and across bridges and continued the 
journey along straight roads, not trying to cover up our tracks. We went out 
of the city and came to the same place where the Poles with the great parade 
welcomed Hitler’s army two weeks earlier. There, in the same place, I stood 
then among the peasants. It was at the entrance to the road to Dębówka. When 
we arrived, there was a large group of Christian women; no man could be seen 
among them. When they saw us, they burst into tears and wrung their hands. It 
was a poor neighborhood, living mainly from Jews. We did not speak to them 
or they to us. We continued down the highway. 

A Christian man from the same area stood by the rye fields. He guarded his 
cow, which grazed in the ditch between the road and the rye. Every summer, he 
dug peat for us (he was a farmer by profession). With his people, he dug, dried, 
and prepared peat for heating a motor. When he saw us, he yelled out with fear, 
“Into the rye! Into the rye! Hide yourselves!” 

We realized he was right. Not five minutes had passed when a rider on a 
white horse rode up. He approached the Christian who was guarding the cow 
and asked if he had seen us. The Christian answered him that he had not seen 
anyone. We heard and saw everything because we were not far away, maybe five 
meters from the road. The rider sped away to continue looking for us. A peasant 
with a horse and a cart came from the field from the opposite direction. The rider 
stopped and asked him too. He told him that all the Jews were driven to the barn 
and burned. He pointed to the fire, which was still visible. 

Only one family escaped—the family of miller Izrael. 

“Haven’t you met them?” 

The peasant replied that he had not seen anyone. 

“If so, I have no reason to go further,” he said and turned back to the city. 

We were watching it all from the rye field. Seeing no one around, we kept 
moving away from the city across the fields. Even today it is difficult for me to 
describe it all—our feelings, our journey, and the torment. We were on the verge 
of insanity. We held together only in order not to lose our heads. 

We came close to the place where the road divided into two roads: one to 
Lomza and the other to the village of Konopka, where the bandit who freed us 
from the street lived. In general, this village was the worst for the Jews of our 
city. The residents of this village stood with sticks next to Jewish shops and 
did not allow Christians to buy from Jews. Those who were discovered to have 
come in through the back door and bought from a Jew would have the products 
they purchased doused with kerosene. We stood on a hill and could see the 
whole area as well as the burning barn. A horrible scent of burnt hair, clothes, 
and bodies had reached us. 

[. . .] Izrael decided to go to the village head of Kubry to seek his help." 
Marian Kosikowski—the man who freed us from the street—lived there. 
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I then said to my husband, *You should know that Poles are enemy number one 
for us today, the people with whom we must make peace at all costs. When we 
reach peace with them, maybe we can hide among them from enemy number two.” 

He wanted to go, when something else again occurred to me: 

“I know their hatred toward us and their fanaticism. It is possible that they 
may offer to have you baptized. Do not reject it! Promise it to them in this ter- 
rible hour. It may be that other cities will be luckier and nothing like this will 
happen, then we will run away.” 

It was beginning to get dark. The sky turned red in the direction where the 
Jews were burned in the barn. The wind blew the smoke across the fields. A hor- 
rible scent reached us. The horror was indescribable. I felt like after a big earth- 
quake, like after a volcano eruption. Everything around was as if flooded by 
flaming lava; only we have remained and are clinging to the rocks by the nails. 

[.. .] We hid in the village, promising that we would convert. The village 
head told us that it was the only salvation. After the news spread that the 
Finkelsztejns want to be baptized, half the village gathered at the home of the 
village head. The peasants told us that Radziłów bandits are roaming around the 
villages, searching for Jews. Some were even in this village but were chased 
away. They suggested that we hide in the field: they were afraid of an attack 
on the village. [. . .] The village head told us that many Jews had hid in vari- 
ous holes. They are sought out and taken away from everywhere. They are led 
to barns. Some are doused with kerosene and burnt. Most are shot dead. The 
bodies are thrown to the bottom of the icehouse that is located next to the barn 
belonging to the same owner. 

He also told us that he drove his cart to the city to rescue something from our 
home. Radziłów residents did not even let him enter the city. They only allowed 
in pedestrians without carts. One could not detect a sign of slightest human 
regret in his words. Although, as we later got to know him better, he turned out 
to be a good man. However, the hatred of Jews was so great that what had hap- 
pened and what was still happening was inevitable . . . that was clear. 

We had to try not to lose our minds, listening to how he spoke with such 
indifference about things that could freeze blood in one's veins 

The Gestapo gave the Poles free hand for three days. During those three 
days, they searched and turned upside down every corner of our city where they 
thought Jews might be hiding. The ones they found, they killed. All the children 
and infants were thrown into the burning barn. 

Held by their feet, older children had their heads smashed against a stone wall 
and their bodies thrown into the pit. People in charge of an orderly conduct of 
the process stood by, including surgeon Mazurek, who watched over the medi- 
cal and hygienic aspect: each layer of the bodies had to be covered with slaked 
lime to prevent epidemics. Everything had been precisely organized. 
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Szlapak and his seven-year-old son were shot dead in bed by their carter. 
Then, he buried both bodies in a pit under garbage boxes near his apartment. 
The murderers dragged the old, sick mother out of bed, placed her on an open 
cart, and drove the horse hard. With the horse in full gallop, her nightgown was 
caught in a wheel, which made her fall under the wheels and be dragged along 
the stone-paved street. When she was brought from the massacre, all that was 
left were her bloody legs. 

This was not the only case. Not far from our apartment, two elderly men were 
hiding in a basement. On the third day of the pogrom, the murderers found and 
killed them. Another case involved two old men who lived on our street. One 
was already in bed. Since his early youth he was in America, where he lived 
most of his life, but not wanting to die in foreign America, he returned to his 
country of birth—Poland. He was not spared either and was killed in bed. The 
second old man was killed in the same way. There were cases where Christian 
neighbors were hiding Jews but then handed them over to the murderers or 
killed them themselves. 

Motes Kejman from Szczuczyn, about whom I already spoke, met the same 
fate. 

On the third day, at exactly the same time the extermination began three days 
earlier, the Gestapo came to the barn and to the pit with people half-covered 
with soil and said “enough’”—you have taken too great liberties. In the pres- 
ence of the Gestapo, a thin layer of soil covering the dead began to part way 
and move. From among the dead, an eight-year-old boy crawled out. The child 
did not understand what was being said to him. The Gestapo men would not let 
him be killed. There also remained others who were brought from the cemetery. 
The Germans categorically forbade further killings. The child remained in shock 
until the remaining Jews in our city were liquidated. Then the terrible suffering 
of the unfortunate child ended. When the murders in the city were over, the 
murderer who freed us on the street returned to his village. 

As we understood later, he fulfilled the village’s mission. He found out where 
we were and immediately came to us in the thicket. Right behind him came the 
village head’s brother and wife, followed by the ailing village head, supporting 
himself with a stick cane. 

It could have been three o’clock in the afternoon. We understood that some- 
thing was wrong... . It was terrible to watch the face of the murderer. His wild, 
terrible eyes reflected his monstrous acts of the last three days. Every flash in 
his satanic eyes froze blood in our veins. Everyone sat around us. They tried to 
get the killer involved in the conversation. It was obvious that they wanted to 
occupy his thoughts and change his mood. They talked about who of the Jews 
was left alive and so on. Then he started to list who was still alive. Then some- 
one said that he heard that the father of my niece, i.e., my brother, also lives. He 
replied “no” in a tone that made us die inside. 
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We tried to make him not notice what we felt inside. He saw fear in the beau- 
tiful eyes of my niece. She said to me quietly that he would probably kill her. 
She saw it in his murderous look. “Look at how he looks at me!” 

“Be calm, he will not kill you alone. If anything, it's all of us.” 

He described terrible things. He responded reluctantly to the peasants” ques- 
tions. Suddenly, he turned to us: “Why are you sitting here? Come to the village. 
Nobody will do anything to you. The killing is over. Killing Jews is no longer 
allowed.” 

So, the peasants decided that we would go to the village. The village head 
took us to his barn. When the murderer left, they told us why everybody, even 
the sick village head, had come. When, after three days, the murderer came back 
from the town to the village, he himself told them that he killed thirty Jews with 
his own hands. He heard from them that our niece was also here with us. He 
exploded, yelling, “No! Do not let her live!” 

There was a great outcry in the house of the village head. Women began to 
cry that they would not allow a killing under any circumstances. The village 
head and his brother took the knife away from his hand. They did not let him 
out of the house until he promised to obey them. When he said he was going 
to our bush, they got scared and followed him because they did not trust him. 

Our situation was terrible. We were depressed, exhausted, helpless, without 
a way out. We could not do anything by ourselves. We believed that the Jews 
from nearby cities had more luck. . . . The very same evening, when the pogrom 
ended in our town, from the direction of Jedwabne (14 km from us), the sky was 
lit with the fire of the burning barn into which the Jews were herded. . . . Their 
barn was made of wood; their torment and agony did not last long. 

We learned about the torment and extermination in other cities, where there 
were large Jewish communities, such as Grajewo, Szczuczyn, Kolno, Stawiski, 
and Lomza. For the survivors in Lomza, the murderers established a ghetto, just 
as in Szczuczyn and Grajewo. People were being murdered everywhere, even 
in godforsaken backwoods where there was still a Jew. 

[.. .] We saw the loot from Jewish houses being brought in from the city, 
among which we recognized our things. But, God forbid, we did not say a word. 
A peasant woman told me that Radziłów people simply went crazy. They have 
so much after the Jews but do not let villagers take anything. They are chased 
away and not allowed in because, when the Jews were being killed, the villagers 
were not there, and they are coming only now! 

“Do you hear this?” she asked me. “Because they killed the Jews, they 
deserve everything.” 

I understood her words differently: we did not kill the Jews, so we deserve 
everything. We should take away everything that remained after the Jews. 

People from the villages were coming to view the burned, half-buried 
corpses. Later, everyone had a story to tell. They told us that they recognized 
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many of the burned people because they were only asphyxiated. Some only had 
hair burned on their heads. Small children were completely intact because their 
mothers shielded them with their own bodies. 

They said that when on the third day of the pogrom people arrived to rob 
the shochet, they found his wife with two children in the closet: a 14-year-old 
boy and a 17-year-old girl. They began to run towards the monastery but were 
caught and captured. The children held their mother by the hand. Shochet’s wife 
asked to let her go so that she may go to the priest to take them under the wings 
of the Christian religion. 

“Our God has abandoned us,” she said. “My husband was not a communist. 
He was a religious man.” 

[. ..] We were told the same thing about my brother. A Christian, a bricklayer 
who worked for us for many years, earning a lot of money, witnessed the killing 
of my brother and saw who did it. “If I had said only one word not to kill him, 
he would have lived. But I thought that since his whole family had already been 
killed, what use is life to him? Better death than such life!” 

The same man told me how he enriched himself. He does not have to work 
anymore and neither do his children. They themselves do not know how rich 
they are—they have so much money, whole bunches of them! At that, he took 
out a roll of banknotes. “Believe me, I do not know how much I have here. And 
why should I count them?” 

[. . .] In general, the conversation between them was always the same: how 
much each had robbed and how rich were the town’s Jews. After all, at the 
house of Szlapak, they found a room filled with expensive objects. From there, 
they brought whole chests of silver bars and other things to which the priest and 
his housekeeper took a liking. Someone robbed the most from our house. 

A chest with expensive drinks was found buried in the basement. They do not 
even know what it was, but it's better than vodka. Everyone got drunk. 


Below, there is an addition by the translator, summarizing the continuation 
of the diary of Chaja Finkelsztejn: 


In November 1942, the Germans are liquidating the ghetto in Szczuczyn; the 
village head was ordered to deliver the Finkelsztejn family. They wanted to 
hand them over; thanks to several people, they managed to escape and hide in 
another village until the liquidation of Szczuczyn Jews was completed. From 
then on, the family members start their underground life. They read Polish 
underground calls to action. 

Their situation worsens when the civilian population left the village because 
of the approaching front, and they were left alone with the Germans. After the 
German defeat, Polish underground gangs began to murder the remnant of the 
Jews who survived. In January 1946, they leave for Israel. She finishes her 
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recollections when her youngest son leaves home for the war of independence, 
in which he died. 


It should be noted that, during the first two weeks after the Germans 
entered Radziłów, attacks on the Jewish inhabitants of the town took place 
almost exclusively at night. Therefore, the perpetrators wanted to hide their 
deeds in some way. A strange dichotomy of day and night arose in Radziłów. 
During the day, the neighbors—the Poles and Jews—met on the streets, even 
talked to each other; everything seemed apparently normal given the war 
conditions. At nights, those same people turned into beasts. Before evening, 
one could talk with a Pole about the upcoming harvest or about the calving of 
your cow and, after dark, the same Pole with a group of like people attacked 
your home, tortured you and your family. Chaja Finkelsztejn, in her recollec- 
tions, recounts how after such a night attack on her home—an attack during 
which only by a miracle none of her relatives were murdered—she went to 
the Polish peasant whose sons she knew were involved in this attack and was 
received courteously and kindly and was even offered help. She met with a 
similar reaction during her visit to surgeon Mazurek, whose son was, after all, 
a ringleader in the murders. 

The murderous instincts of the Radziłów murderers came to the surface 
only under the cover of the night because the mechanism of growing vio- 
lence usually excludes an immediate transition to its highest form—a crime; 
instead, it intensifies rather gradually. In human societies, violence against 
one’s fellow men mostly intensifies gradually, step by step. During upbring- 
ing, a man is imbued with certain instinctive principles, called moral stan- 
dards, which serve for the mind as a barrier meant to prevent people from 
murdering or beating their fellow men. 

These barriers are usually very durable, usually strengthened by religious 
beliefs, and they were also present in this form in the minds of Radziłów 
murderers. Years of propaganda activity by the ideologues of Polish anti- 
Semitism and then two weeks of night violence in Radziłów were necessary 
to shatter all the moral barriers erected in the minds of the young Radziłów 
boys and to let the unrestrained stream of wild lust for murder wash over 
the town. But that is proof of something else. Attacks and murders were 
carried out under the cover of darkness because the perpetrators still had 
those moral inhibitions, or at least had them to some degree. They were only 
definitively destroyed during those nights. This destruction took place in the 
dark because the perpetrators still felt shame for what they were doing. This 
period was crucial for the crimes that later took place in Radziłów because 
everything still could have been stopped at that time and the worst prevented 
from happening. If there was a man with the right authority among the Poles 
who would clearly and resolutely oppose the gruesome nocturnal events, 
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violence would probably have been stopped. However, such a man was not 
to be found. 

The local authority—parish priest Rev. Aleksander Dołęgowski—was 
silent and never uttered words of condemnation of the murderers; moreover, 
in his sermons, he sowed hatred of Jews. He ignited the pogrom atmosphere. 
The last chance to stop direct violence had been wasted. 

The murder began with the arrival in Radziłów of reinforcements from 
nearby Wasosz and Szczuczyn—members of the Polish militia established in 
these cities by the organizations of the Polish anti-communist underground. 
After carrying out the pogroms in Wasosz and the first pogroms in Szczuczyn, 
groups of Poles came to pacify the Jews in Radzitow. The presence there of 
unknown men from Szczuczyn and Wasosz on July 7, 1941, was recalled by 
many Polish witnesses of the events. This fact was also confirmed by Jozef 
Ekstowicz and Antoni Olszewski who, as a small boy, was present on the 
market in Radziłów that day. From the accounts of Antoni Olszewski, evok- 
ing his mother’s recollections, emerges the following course of events. 


Antoni Olszewski: A Polish Man and Resident of Radzil6w 


I was one year old when the war broke out.”° About the events that took place in 
my hometown, in Radziłów, on 7 and 8 July 1941, I know only from the stories 
of my late mother and a cousin. I also received information from various people 
who used to come to us. People did not want to talk about it; today, they do not 
want to talk about it either. My mother did not want to talk to us about these 
events; she would cry right away. I can tell you what I heard from my mother 
about the course of events in July 1941 in Radziłów. 

On July 7, 1941, in Radziłów, there was to be a rally at the school near the 
market square. I do not know what kind of rally it was, but it was called by 
the head of the commune council by the name of Grzymkowski [. . .] I do not 
know whether he took part in murdering Jews. I do not know if this rally took 
place. At that time, there were no Soviets, no German militias, or Ukrainians in 
Radziłów. On the morning of July 8, 1941, as my mother told me, we were at a 
holy mass in church. My sister was very small and stayed at home with Cousin 
Hela Kowalewska. My father served in the war. At that time, Jan Skrodzki was 
an altar-boy and served at this mass. My mother told me that some unknown 
men were present at this mass; my mother was not specific. After the end of the 
Mass, these strangers and the parish priest—Aleksander Dołęgowski—formed 
a procession. The parish priest walked with a cross; there were also church 
flags, and this procession went to the market. There were a lot of people on 
the market, residents of Radziłów and neighboring towns. They were simply 
herded there from everywhere at the market. I know that my maternal uncle 
Władysław Dudziński (he committed suicide in 1947)—makes me sad to say 
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this—was one of the ringleaders of this operation to round up the people. My 
mother said that he rode a horse and urged the people to come to the market. 
One of the agitators was also Mieczysław Mordasiewicz, my foreman’s brother, 
with whom I later apprenticed for blacksmith (he lived on the market square). 
My mother and I also had to go to the market from the church. The assembled 
Poles were shouting. My mother went home to her younger sister. Cousin Hela 
Kowalewska was 15 years old, and I went to the market with her. On the market 
square, Jews—men, children, women, old people—weeded grass in between the 
cobblestones at the market. This weeding was intended to debase the dignity of 
the Jews. I heard that when the Jews were being driven out from their homes, 
they were not allowed to take anything with them except a small spoon. People 
had clubs and shouted with great hostility at the Jews. I remember that someone 
also told me that there were such events in which men— 'bandits or partisans,” 
Poles—roamed the streets and smashed windows in Jewish shops; they also beat 
the Poles who made purchases in Jewish shops. 

Father Dołęgowski also called for hatred toward Jews from the pulpit. When 
the parish priest arrived at the market with the procession, I learned from Hela 
that the Jews were then formed in rows of four; women and children were 
placed at the head of this column, followed by men . . . Parish priest Dołęgowski 
went at the front, holding a cross. There was also a German with a camera to 
take pictures. There were no other Germans; they came later. The people greeted 
the Germans with bread and salt. The column was led by the priest. I do not 
know who was guarding the Jews in the column. The priest led them along the 
Piękna Street to the barn at the end of the Piękna Street. It was the barn of my 
mother's oldest sister, Stanisława Śleszyńska. Her husband was serving in the 
war, and she herself and her children were taken away by Poles two days earlier 
to Przytuły. I think it was a planned action to prepare the place where the Jews 
would be burned. 

All this was prepared by “ours”: Grzymkowski, the head of the commune 
[. . .], Piotr Mordasiewicz, the secretary of the commune (after the war, he was 
the mayor of Radziłów), priest Dołęgowski, and doctor Mazurek; this is what 
I was told. They were the ringleaders. The Jews were brought near the barn. 
People were already waiting for them there. I am not able to provide names. 
They carried sticks. The barn gates were open. Women, children, men—all the 
Jews from the market—were driven inside the barn. 

A ditch was dug alongside my mother’s sister’s house. The men placed 
Jewish children aged 6 to 10 years inside the ditch. Older children were herded 
together with the adults into the barn. The children were placed next to each 
other 10 at a time, and my uncle Władysław Dudziński, who had the only rifle, 
would shoot at the first child. After passing through the body of the first child, 
the projectile would kill the next. They said that it was a waste to use bullets for 
Jews. With one bullet, my uncle was murdering 10 Jewish children at a time. 
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The bodies of the children were thrown into the pit and covered with lime. 
I do not know how many children he murdered this way. Apparently, one boy 
survived. There were many such Jewish children murdered by my uncle. In 
general, there were very many Jews—several hundred people. Supposedly 
about 800 people. At the same time as the children were being murdered, the 
barn was set on fire with the people inside. I know that Klimaszewski doused the 
barn with a flammable liquid. I do not know his first name. That is what I was 
told. The priest himself set fire to the barn, that is, he lit the flame. The people 
screamed, then the screaming stopped. 

When the fire and the heat died down, people walked among the ashes 
with strainers in search of gold. Jewish houses were robbed—dismantled and 
transported to other localities. I know that my mother saved two boys and two 
Jewish girls from death. The oldest boy was 13 years old. They were siblings 
with the name of Sawicki. Mother hid them in the basement. After a while 
(maybe after two weeks; there were still no Germans), these children were 
transported by cart, covered with straw, to the forest to the village of Czerwonki, 
to Mr. Ramotowski, who ran a water mill. The children were then placed with 
Karpinski. The day after the children were transported, Poles, our cousins, con- 
ducted a search of our house. 

Szymon Zalewski (the husband of my father’s sister), who after the war 
was the secretary of the PUWP (Polish United Workers’ Party) in Radziłów, 
Aleksander Drozdowski, a neighbor who I know hanged himself in Łomża on 
the Narew in the eighties, and Lucjan Kosmaczewski (I know that he wanted to 
shoot my mother), whom I saw at a parish festival in Radziłów on July 26 in the 
sixties—they all participated in the pogrom of the Jews. 

The father-in-law of Piotr Kosmaczewski—a cousin of Jan Skrodzki—also 
participated in the pogrom of the Jews. I know that he lives in Radziłów to 
this day. His father-in-law is Jozef Leszczewski. That’s all I have to say in this 
matter. 


The following people stood behind the direct preparations for the murder in 
Radzitow: Grzymkowski, chairman of the city council, Piotr Mordasiewicz, 
secretary of the commune (after the war, he was the mayor of Radzitow), 
priest Dołęgowski, and surgeon Mazurek. After the column of the Jews had 
passed, there were spoons and single shoes left on the ground on the road 
leading to the barn. Polish kids collected them, fighting tenaciously for these 
remnants. 

According to the testimony of subsequent witnesses, when the Jews from 
Radziłów were brought to the barn, women and youths were sent in first and 
the men next. And then it was set on fire. Although the barn was built of 
stone, the roof was covered with straw. So, the then fourteen-year-old Joseph 
Eekstowicz vel Klimaszewski, was placed atop the roof because he was light 
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enough for the straw roof not to collapse under his weight. It was he who 
doused it with kerosene. 

Several victims escaped from the barn but were immediately killed by the 
Poles who were waiting outside, having surrounded the building with a tight 
cordon. Escapees were shot at with Soviet weapons, and one girl was pierced 
with pitchforks and thrown back into the fire. There were also rapes near the 
barn. According to the story told by Antoni Olszewski, based on the account 
of his mother and relatives, parish priest Dołęgowski personally set the barn 
on fire. Other accounts, however, do not confirm this. 

Interestingly, after the war, no one except Antoni Olszewski and Chaja 
Finkelsztejn ever mentioned about the participation of Rev. Dołęgowski in 
the murder or persecution of the Jewish population. This may indicate one 
of two things: either that it is not true or that the majority of those testifying 
protected the priest because of the respect and power that the priests enjoyed 
and still enjoys today in the villages and small towns of the Białystok region. 
If, however, this is true, then the Mass preceding the murder of the Jews, the 
procession with the cross and banners led by Rev. Dołęgowski as well as the 
act of setting the barn on fire, which he may have done, would indicate that 
the murder in Radziłów had not only an ethnic cleansing character but had 
also became a religious event for the local Poles. An event through which 
they—the Christians—performed a ritual revenge on the “Christ’s killers,” 
as Jews had been called in the Catholic Church from time immemorial. The 
burning in the barn itself would then have borne the hallmarks of a sacral 
burning at the stake of the enemies of the faith and would have served just 
such a function. 

According to Edmund Dmitrów, being a combination of the humiliation of 
the Jews and their death, such murderous spectacles were meant to portray 
the fall of the world of evil—communism—and its priests—the Jews. They 
almost always ended in their murder. The symbolism employed in these 
performances has always expressed one of the leading theses of the fascist 
propaganda of the era, which claimed that Jews were the cause of the war and 
propagators of communism and that they bear the full blame for the associ- 
ated misfortunes. 


The expulsion of the hundreds of Jews from the houses and streets of the com- 
mon city to a separated “arena” caused a drastic deepening of isolation. Reduced 
to the role of a powerless group, beaten with impunity and humiliated, forced 
to perform ridiculous or repugnant activities, they were thus stripped of dignity 
and respect, which they had previously enjoyed as individuals and as a group of 
fellow Polish citizens, or at least a part of them. This led to the deepening of a 
negative stereotype of the image of the Jewish people and to the dehumanization 
of Jews. Therefore, it was easier to free oneself from the inhibitory influence of 
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norms, not only legal but also moral and customary ones, which under normal 
conditions governed the treatment of Jews.”! 


After setting the barn on fire, the Polish militiamen and the Polish people 
moved deeper into the city to hunt for the Jews who managed to hide them- 
selves from being burnt and to capture Jewish children who, bereft of their par- 
ents, wandered crying in the streets. They were dragged out from the hideouts 
the Jews had made in the basements or the attics of their homes or were either 
murdered on the spot or taken to the barn and thrown into the fire. People also 
robbed Jewish property, fighting each other fiercely over the spoils. 

When the flames died out, those who were captured in town were led to 
the ditch that was dug out at the dairy that stood next to the barn, where ice 
for cooling milk was kept before the war. On top of this quite deep ditch, 
called “lodownia” (icehouse) by the locals, those captured were murdered 
and Jewish women were raped again. 

The bodies were thrown down in layers. Small children were not spared. 
As testified by witnesses, including Antoni Olszewski, the killers did not 
want to waste ammunition, so the children were killed by the method of the 
so-called “tens”—that is, ten children were lined up one after another and 
then a rifle was fired so that a single bullet would pierce through as many 
small bodies as possible. The result was that many of these gunshot wounds 
were not fatal, and the Poles buried many children in the icehouse alive. 
Adults were also killed in the same manner. 

From the organizational side, the Polish town authorities prepared the 
murder perfectly. Members of the city council supervised the events. It was 
on their orders that the corpses from the burnt barn were also transferred to 
the pit next to the icehouse and that two additional pits were dug, which were 
quickly filled with the bodies of the newly murdered. Surgeon Mazurek, who 
supervised that everything would be done in accordance with sanitary stan- 
dards so that no epidemics would break out, ordered the bodies of the Jews 
in all three pits covered with a thick layer of slaked lime, the way household 
carrion has always been treated. 

When after three days the Germans returned to Radziłów and saw the sav- 
agery reigning in town, they were furious. They ordered the murders to stop 
immediately. They also went to the bottom of the icehouse and, from among 
the corpses, extricated a still-living Jewish boy who survived three days in the 
grave filled with bodies. They sent him to the ghetto in Lomza. A few other 
Jewish children hidden by a few merciful Polish residents were also saved, 
including siblings Sawicki, who were saved by Antoni Olszewski’s mother. 
They lived with the Polish family, but, after a while, they were betrayed to 
the Germans by neighbors and sent to a ghetto. 
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The perpetrators of the massacre of Radziłów Jews met different fates. 
After the war, several committed suicide or died in unexplained circum- 
stances. The most active ones, however, usually joined partisan units and, 
as members of the National Armed Forces or the Home Army, they were 
finally able to give full expression to their anti-communist and anti-Semitic 
convictions. That is what Feliks Godlewski did who. in his testimony of 
December 29, 1953, admitted that, until 1950, he was in the unit of Maj. Jan 
Tabortowski,” “Bruzda,” together with Leon and Ludwik Kosmaczewski. In 
the verdict of September 28, 1954, he was sentenced to four years in prison 
for beating Jewish residents of Radziłów. However, he was acquitted of the 
charge of burning the Jews. Leon Kosmaczewski belonged to the unit of Maj. 
“Bruzda” almost to the very end of his combat life. Fighting at his side, he 
attacked the Citizens” Militia (Milicja Obywatelska (MO)) station in Grajewo 
on May 9, 1945, during which a lieutenant and a private of the Citizens” 
Militia were killed. However, after his capture by officers of the Security 
Forces, Leon Kosmaczewski’s political commitment did not prevent him 
from betraying the names of all the members of his organization and reveal- 
ing the places where their weapons were hidden. 

The wife of Leon Kosmaczewski sent a letter to the military prosecutor in 
Białystok, asking for a lenient treatment for her arrested husband: 


To the Military Prosecutor in Białystok 

I kindly ask you, Citizen Prosecutor, the mitigation of the sentence and the 
release of my husband, Leon Kosmaczewski of Radziłów, arrested in Białystok 
on November 17, 1945. 

Regarding the allegations contained in the indictment against him that he 
collaborated with the German occupier, I am submitting signatures of witnesses 
who attest with their signatures to his loyalty and good conduct towards the 
Polish Nation. 

In 1941, my husband was chosen village head by the public and, in this 
capacity, he saved many daughters and sons of the Polish Nation from working 
in Germany. His attitude towards the German enemy was not viewed favor- 
ably by the local gendarmerie commissioner and, for that reason, he was soon 
dismissed from the post of village head. Since that time, my husband has been 
harassed and hunted. 

My husband, Leon Kosmaczewski, enjoyed good reputation in the entire 
Radziłów area because he saved many Poles from certain death in the camps 
and in forced labor in Nazi Germany. Once again, I am asking you to review the 
charges against my husband and to release him from prison. 

Yours sincerely: Maria Kosmaczewska 

[followed by sixty signatures of witnesses] 
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However, what is interesting about the letter of Leon Kosmaczewski’s 
wife is not the purpose for which it was written but the number of appended 
signatures—the signatures of the inhabitants of Radzitow who vouched 
personally for Leon Kosmaczewski’s “loyalty and good conduct towards 
the Polish Nation.” After all, these people knew about the murders he com- 
mitted, so did they defend him because they did not consider Jews to be 
members of the Polish Nation? Or maybe they just lied, defending Leon 
Kosmaczewski because they were complicit and were afraid that, during 
the investigation, he would, out of revenge, reveal their involvement in the 
crime? 

In fact, many names among the undersigned coincide with the names of the 
perpetrators of the Radziłów massacre. This is precisely the way the history 
of Radziłów was “written” after the war. 

Leon Kosmaczewski was sentenced on May 23, 1947, to six years in 
prison and a loss of civil rights for three years. Also, his brother, Ludwik 
Kosmaczewski, a participant in the crime in Radziłów, a member of the Polish 
militia in town, after the war was a member of the unit of Jan Tabortowski 
“Bruzda” and then of Stanisław Marchewka, pseudonym “Fish.” Józef 
Ramotowski “Kruk” and Aleksander Śleszyński also belonged to *Bruzda's” 
WiN/AKO unit. 

Similarly complicated was the history of Henryk Dziekoński, who from 
1941 belonged to the Polish militia organized by Aleksander Kiluk in 
Radziłów and murdered Jews, then joined the German service, and, in 1944, 
for a short time, became a soldier of the Home Army, after which he decided 
again to cooperate with the Germans, this time as a Gestapo agent. After the 
war, he was sentenced to eight months in prison. 


Henryk Dziekoński: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


With the arrival of the German troops on June 22, 1941, in our area to Radziłów, 
Ludwik Kosmaczewski joined the spontaneously formed police, which formed 
itself without anyone’s order in Radziłów.” Like the others, Kosmaczewski 
wore a red-and-white armband and walked around carrying a Soviet rifle. When 
two cars with Gestapo agents arrived in Radziłów in June 1941, they started to 
incite the Polish population against the Jews, blaming them for the suffering of 
Poles under the Soviets. The Germans ordered that all the Jews in Radziłów be 
rounded up at the market square. Even though Kosmaczewski’s family was not 
deported to the Soviet Union, he took part in driving the Jews to the market. 
During the round-up, he walked with a rifle, occasionally beating Jews with 
the butt of the rifle. [. . .] The Jews were forced into a nearby masonry barn in 
Radziłów, where they were closed in, doused with gasoline, and burned inside. 
Ludwik Kosmaczewski was also present during the round-up of the Jews and, 
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as an escort, walked with his rifle, ready to shoot to ensure that no Jew escaped. 
Kosmaczewski was also present when the barn was set on fire and when the 
Jews were already being burnt. At that time, Kosmaczewski and others stood 
guard to make sure that no Jew would escape from the barn. After burning these 
six hundred Jews, people began to plunder the property left behind after the 
incinerated Jews. Kosmaczewski also participated in the robbery of the Jewish 
property. He robbed shops, various goods, and lugged them home for his own 
material benefit. 


Feliks Mordasiewicz,” a resident of Radziłów and participant in the mur- 
der, admitted that in 1943 he joined the Home Army and received pseud- 
onym “Olbrzym.” Another brother, Piotr Mordasiewicz,”” a participant in the 
murders in Radziłów, chose a different and at the same time political path in 
life. After World War II, he became the chairman of the Communal National 
Council in Radziłów and a long-time informer of the local Security Office. 
Similarly, Szymon Zalewski, a participant in the murder, became the secre- 
tary of the PZPR (Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, eng. Polish United 
Workers” Party) in Radziłów after the war. 

Zygmunt Mazurek “Kuba,” “Kula,” on the other hand, became the com- 
mander of the post and later the commander of the AK from Radziłów, whereas 
Konopko, who died after the war in the attack on the MO station, was the 
commander of the 9th PSK Regiment (Mounted Riflemen Regiment) of the 
Polish Home Army and fought during the Burza campaign on the Biebrza— 
Grad Lipowy line in the area of Czerwone Bagno. During the war, Wacław 
Bagiński” from the village of Romany, Przytuły commune, Łomża district, 
took part in the murders of Jews in Radziłów and, after the war, organized an 
assault on the MO station in Stawiski as a soldier of the National Armed Forces. 

Also, Teofil Kosmaczewski “Kosa,” “Dołęga,” and another ten participants 
in the Radziłów pogrom belonged to the National Armed Forces after the war. 
Józef Leszczewski,” a criminal from Radziłów, was even the deputy com- 
mander of the local platoon of this formation. 

Aleksander Drozdowski, who participated in the killings on July 7, 
1941, hanged himself in Lomza on the Narew in the eighties, while Lucjan 
Kosmaczewski was seen at a parish festival in Radzitow in the 1960s. 


THE CASE OF THE DOROGOJ FAMILY 


The story of the Jewish Dorogoj family is one of the most shocking stories 
that had unfolded in Radziłów and its vicinity after the nightmarish events 
of July 1941. The first to die at the hand of the Poles was Dora Dorogoj. She 
was killed by Zygmunt Skrodzki*® and Antoni Kosmaczewski. They killed 
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her because one April morning in 1941, NK VD officers took her with them 
as they went to the house of Antoni Kosmaczewski to arrest him. 

Dora belonged to the Komsomol (Young Communist League), a teenage girl 
who allowed herself to be seduced by communist propaganda. Was that reason 
enough to kill her? Even if she could have contributed to the arrest of Antoni 
Kosmaczewski? Today we know that the Jedwabne NK VD, which conducted 
the arrests in 1941, used the list of conspirators created by Aleksander Burski 
and the materials taken at the guerrilla base at Kobielno and directly from the 
insurgents during brutal investigations. What could a Jewish teenage girl had 
known about it? The NKVD took her, most likely, to point out to them the 
apartment he occupied. If she had not done it, most likely someone else would 
have. And he himself did not serve long in the Soviet camp—altogether four 
days—after which as a harmless boy he was sent home. 

Despite this, Dora Dorogoj died as a Soviet collaborator because, after the 
entry of the German army, Antoni Kosmaczewski together with Zygmunt 
Skrodzki went to the Stucz settlement, to Kopanski, where Dora was hiding. 
They took her to a field and killed her with a stone and a club. That’s what 
Antoni Kosmaczewski claimed. However, people believe that she died in ter- 
rible torments because Antoni Kosmaczewski and Zygmunt Skrodzki were 
said to have sawn her head off with a dull saw. Dora’s remains probably still 
lie in a nameless grave in Kopanski’s field. 

Nor was this the end of the tragic story of Dora’s family. Her father and 
brother survived the war. They were hiding near the village of Konopka in 
a self-excavated bunker. Dora’s father was a good shoemaker. Providing 
services to the inhabitants of the village in exchange for food and protection, 
he and his son lived to see the liberation. Antoni Kosmaczewski then found 
out about them. He was afraid that Dora’s brother and father would report to 
the authorities that he murdered her with Zygmunt Skrodzki, so he went to 
his AK commander, Antoni Bujnarowski pseudonym “Torf,” and told him 
about the matter. The latter did not think long about it and sent a patrol with 
him, which included Zygmunt’s brother Józef Kosmaczewski and Feliks 
Mordasiewicz. The three lured Dora’s brother and father into a trap, and then 
Antoni Kosmaczewski murdered them with an ax. 


Antoni Kosmaczewski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


In 1940, on April 13, I was arrested by the Soviets and incarcerated in Jedwabne 
at the NKVD for four days, accused of spying.*! After four days, I was released. 
During the German occupation, I worked as a carpenter in Radziłów, working 
mostly for the Germans. Whatever they told me to do, I did. [. . .] 
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I revealed myself on April 2, 1947, in Grajewo as a member, pseudonym 
“Lawa,” of the illegal WiN (Freedom and Independence) organization [. . .] I 
knew Jews Dorogoj since childhood because they lived in the Radziłów settle- 
ment. In 1940, we lived in neighborly fashion. The Dorogoj family consisted 
of 6 people, including two sons and two daughters. Dorogoj ran a shoemaking 
business. One daughter was a cook in Trzcianne. 

However, during the German occupation, two Dorogojs—father and son— 
were in hiding. Mother and one son were taken away by the Germans to the 
camps in Bogusze. 

[. . .] It was April 13, 1940. When I heard the carter turning from the main 
street into a side street, I shouted, “Janek, be careful or you Il run over the logs,” 
because there was a lot of wood in the yard. At the same time, someone jumped 
out of the wagon and shouted to me, “Ruki vierkh (rus. hands up).” Then, next 
to me, I noticed one Soviet agent Milberg (a Jew) from the NKVD, Jewish 
woman Dora Dorogoj, and Babiński— 'pryedsyedatyel syel’ sovieta” (rus. chair- 
man of the village council). In my presence, they conducted a search and put 
me onto the cart together with Napartowa, Wiśniewska with children, and Jan 
Mordasiewicz. Next, they drove us to Jedwabne to the NKVD. They kept me 
there at the NKVD, and the others they sent to Łomża. After four days, I was 
released. From that time on, I felt hatred for Dora Dorogoj When in 1941 the 
German troops entered our area and the Red Army retreated, I began to look for 
Dora Dorogoj to take revenge on her. [. . .] After two days, a messenger came to 
Radziłów, I do not know his surname, from Kopański, with the news that Dora 
Dorogoj lives in their house. 

Then, I immediately went to Zygmunt Skrodzki (a tailor from Radziłów), 
who was also looking for Dora Dorogoj, and I told him that Dora is staying 
today at a farmstead with Kopański in Słucz. I and Skrodzki immediately went 
to the farmstead of Kopański in Słucz, where Dora Dorogoj was peeling pota- 
toes. When we entered the apartment, Dora recognized us and was very scared. 
Skrodzki ordered her to take whatever she had with her and go out into the 
yard. When we went out into the yard, Skrodzki right away gave her a beating 
outside because she resisted and did not want to go. Skrodzki found a shovel 
in the yard and gave it to Dora to carry. She began to plead, saying, “I know 
where I’m going now.” 

Then Skrodzki said, “You should know.” 

We walked 150 meters away from the buildings of Kopański—with the 
Kopanskis apparently, still in the fields—when Skrodzki and I ordered her to 
dig a pit. Once she finished digging the pit about 60 cm in depth, 80 cm by 50 
cm in length and width, we began to beat Dora Dorogoj. Zygmunt Skrodzki 
beat her with a stick similar to the swiffle of a flail. I, Antoni Kosmaczewski, 
was striking her with a stone held in my hand. And so, we both were beating 
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her until we killed her, and, right after killing her, we covered her in the pit with 
soil. It was at three o’clock in the afternoon in June 1941. Apart from me and 
Skrodzki, no one else was there. 

[. . .] In February 1945, I met with Skrodzki, a resident of the village of 
Stucz, and Ramotowski, also from Stucz, who told me “to watch out because 
the Dorogojs intend to knock you off.” I asked, “With what?” Then Skrodzki 
and Ramotowski said that Jews Dorogoj have a nine-shot revolver with which 
they are going to shoot me dead. 

So, I was afraid and went to the commander of the company because I belonged 
to the illegal Home Army organization, asking him what to do with these Jews 
and describing the whole conversation with Skrodzki and Ramotowski. The com- 
mander told me that, if I have witnesses to this, to shoot them. The commander 
was called Bujnarowski, from Radziłów, but he is no longer alive [Antoni 
Bujnarowski, pseudonym “Torf,” the commander of the 2nd company since 
1942; he died in 1946 during a mine explosion—author’s note, M.T.]. 

On the second day, in the evening, I took a wagon from my brother Józef 
Gabriel Kosmaczewski and, with my brother Józef, we drove to the village 
of Stucz to the courtyard of Stanistaw Walewski. We left the horse in the 
courtyard. I myself went inside Walewski’s apartment—he had not yet gone 
to bed—and told him that the Russians are coming, and that Jew Dorogoj is 
threatening to kill me and Zygmunt Skrodzki from Radziłów for jointly killing 
his daughter. I told Walewski that I had a liter of vodka in my pocket and am 
going to apologize to these Jews to make peace with them and apologize for 
killing their daughter. Walewski heard me out and believed me that I had vodka 
and really wanted to apologize to the Jews. 

He went to Samołuk, where the Jews were staying, and brought them to his 
courtyard. At that time, I—hidden behind a door frame—waited with an ax, 
which I took from Franciszek Chmielewski. The first one to enter the apart- 
ment was Walewski with Dorogoj behind him. As the old Dorogoj entered the 
hallway, I struck him hard over the head with the blunt end of the ax; he fell 
without making the slightest sound. Seeing this, young Dorogoj began to run 
away and scream. I chased him down and tripped him up with my leg so that he 
fell to the ground. I immediately struck him twice on the head with the ax—and 
also with the blunt end—and killed him. Brother Józef did not take part in this. 
After killing these Jews, I called my brother Jozef—because he was about 10 
meters away—and Feliks Mordasiewicz from Radziłów, who at the time lived 
in Słucz. When they came, we placed the Jews on a sled and drove them out to 
the forest in Słucz, where we threw them onto the snow and left them on top. 

I searched them there, looking for weapons, but found nothing. I do not know 
till today what happened afterwards to the corpses of Jews Dorogoj. It was in 
early 1945. 
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[. . .] I was not at the front and did not kill any Germans during the entire 
occupation. 

[.. .] After killing these Jews in 1945, I was summoned to the commander 
of the Home Army Battalion, Teofil Kosmaczewski, and Kosmaczewski wrote 
down a report, and I testified how it was with these Jews. 


And here we come to the most shameful episode in the tragic history 
of family Dorogoj. Right after the murder, Antoni Kosmaczewski went 
to his brother and, at the same time, commander of the Citizen's Home 
Army (Armia Krajowa Obywatelska) battalion in which he served— Teofil 
Kosmaczewski pseudonym “Kosa.” "Dołęga —and related to him the whole 
story, asking him for help in covering up the incident. Teofil Kosmaczewski 
did not hesitate. He made a note about the incident, in which both Dorogoj 
were described as “Soviet informers” and the murder as a sentence meant to 
protect the underground organization. How could Dorogoj have threatened 
the organization if they were not even armed and, as follows from Antoni 
Kosmaczewski’s own account, were in hiding and not “informers”? “Kosa” 
did not explain this. It is telltale here that under the note addressed to the 
leader of the AKO of the Białystok District, Lieutenant Colonel Władysław 
Liniarski *Mścisław,” in support of its content, there are also the signatures 
of Lt. Franciszek Warzyński “Wawer” and of Major Jan Tabortowski, 
pseudonym “Bruzda,” the leader of Region “D,” a former inspector of the 
AK Lomza, Lomza and Grajewo region, and the legends of contemporary 
Polish nationalist circles, the so-called “cursed soldiers.” 

After the war, Antoni Kosmaczewski and Zygmunt Skrodzki were cleared 
of all charges. 


EVEN THOUGH YOU WERE CHILDREN AT THE TIME OF THE 
TRAGIC EVENTS IN RADZILOW, THESE EVENTS ETCHED THEM- 
SELVES INTO YOUR MINDS, EVEN THOUGH YOU ARE RELAT- 
ING THEM ONLY AT THE END OF YOUR LIVES. WHAT DO YOU 
REMEMBER ABOUT JULY 7, 1945, INRADZILOW? 


Jan Skrodzki: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


As a young boy, I watched a column of Jews being driven down the Piękna Street 
from the market square towards the barn, where the crime was committed.** At 
that time, among those “herding” these people towards the barn, I did not see any 
man dressed in military uniform or its elements that might suggest that, among 
those guarding the Jews, there were soldiers of regular German units. They were 
in all certainty the inhabitants of Radziłów and of the surrounding villages. 
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I declare that a monument was erected in Radziłów bearing a plaque with the 
following inscription: “In August 1941, the fascists murdered . . . 00 [illegible— 
author’s note, M.T.] people of Jewish nationality, including 500 people who 
were burned alive in a barn. Honored be their names.” Based on the knowledge 
I possess, I state that this is a “historical lie,” both regarding the time this crime 
was committed and its perpetrators. 

[. . .] From 1941 [.. .] I remember two images well. The gable windows of 
our house overlooked the market square while the front windows opened onto 
the Piekna Street. It was a sunny day, the afternoon. That is how I remember 
it. At that time, through the gable window, I saw Jewish people gathered on 
the market square in Radziłów. Almost the entire market square was filled with 
people. 

It is difficult for me to describe how many people there were. I was too small 
to think about it. 

[. . .] It was a compact crowd, diverse, from old people to children. 
Observing the situation on the market, I had the impression that there is some 
anxiety among these people regarding what was happening. One could see 
some people standing along the streets leading to the market and staring. I 
did not see any uniformed people. I’m sure of this. At some point, the crowd 
on the market moved towards the Piekna Street. I went to the window from 
which I could see this street. I saw a crowd of Jews walking down the street 
from the market square. I have this image in my memory till today. It was not 
an organized column, but a disordered crowd, driven across the entire width 
of the street. 

On both sides, spaced from each other, I saw civilians armed with thick clubs 
walk at some distance. Later, I watched photographs and archival films, which 
showed groups of people being led during the war by armed Germans, often 
using dogs. These photos reminded me of this image from that day. I’ve always 
compared them. It was the same driving, hurrying of the people. 

At the same time, I declare with full certainty that I have not seen any 
uniformed people. The Jews were escorted by civilians. Regarding these 
escorts, it was later said that they were Poles from Radziłów and neighboring 
villages. However, while watching the escorts, I did not recognize anyone. 
After this column had passed, I saw various small items—some forks, single 
shoes—on the street. Kids my age and older were running around the street, 
collecting these items. [. . .] It is difficult for me to say what my father did 
that day. I do not possess such information. However, after the war, there 
were two cases in the court in Etk. My father was arrested for participating 
in the crime. [. . .] The father revealed himself in 1947. While in the Home 
Army, his job concerned housekeeping matters such as sewing various 
things. 
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Henryk Przyborowski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


I do not remember any reprisals from the communists during the Soviet occupa- 
tion.” I remember a library club founded by the Russians. It was in the square on 
the Piękna Street. An elderly, hunchbacked Jewish woman from whom I used to 
borrow books was working there. They were items in Polish language. I remem- 
ber Gulliver’s Travels, The Adventures of Baron Munchausen [Miinchhausen]. 
This Jewish woman from Radziłów, I do not know her last name, invited 
children warmly to the borrowing room. Once, using excrement, our hooligans 
painted a mustache on the portraits of Stalin and Kaganowicz in this club. 
This did not lead to any communist reprisals. I know that there was a deporta- 
tion of people from Radziłów to Siberia. It took place on the so-called “Black 
Thursday,” in June 1941, just before the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. 

I was not in Radziłów at that time. My finger was cut off in a threshing 
machine, and I was lying in the hospital in Szczuczyn. On the “Black Thursday,” 
my maternal grandparents, Jan and Konstancja Piekarski, were deported. They did 
not return. They died in Kazakhstan. Even earlier, other members of the family 
were deported: my mother’s brother Walery, his wife Halina, and elder daughter 
Wilhelmina. Uncle died in Arkhangelsk. Wilhelmina died in the Soviet Union 
whereas Halina returned after the war. Walery’s brother, Bolesław Piekarski, went 
into hiding to avoid deportation to Siberia. On the other hand, his wife Regina and 
son Czesław were deported. They also returned after the war. 

[. . .] In Gross’s book, I read that the Poles from Radziłów set up a welcome 
gate for the Germans. The gate was to have had some welcome slogans. It's not 
true. Indeed, a welcome gate was built some 50 meters from my house at the 
Łomżyńska Street. It was built because there was a rumor that Sikorski’s army 
would arrive with the Germans. This rumor itself shows the level of knowledge 
of the people in Radziłów, who accepted it as the truth. This gate was built by 
my father and his neighbors. It was built from two birch poles connected by a 
third, just like the soccer goal post, but taller. The poles were interwoven with 
birch branches. There were no slogans. 

Someone clumsily drew an eagle and a swastika with a pencil on a piece 
of cardboard. This gate was photographed by the Germans who were passing 
through there. The gate stood for three days. 

[. . .] On the day the Jews were burned in Radziłów, in the morning, I was 
on the market square. On the market, there were people from that easy-going 
crowd—the Mordasiewiczes, the Godlewskis, and the Kosmaczewskis—and a 
whole group of some young Poles about twenty or twenty plus years old. There 
were fifty or more of them. Most of them had such thick clubs—cart stanchions. 
I did not see firearms or axes in that group. 
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There were a lot of kids on the market, like me. The guys in that group told 
us, the children, to run around Jewish houses and tell Jews to go out to the mar- 
ket square, where a rally will be held. Jews were to leave everything behind in 
their homes and only take spoons with them. I went into a few Jewish houses 
on the Nadstawna Street and relayed what I was told. I remember that I was, 
among others, at the home of Dorogoj. After informing Jews about the order to 
report, I returned to the market. 

I was there for a total of two or three hours. I saw Jews stream into the 
market. They were adults and kindergarten and school-age children. Well over 
two hundred Jews were gathered on the market. The market was surrounded by 
young Poles, armed with whiffletrees. The Jews in the market stood passively, 
digging around in between the cobblestones with those spoons, weeding the 
grass. I do not know who issued the order. 

At the same [time], several young Poles from this group were carrying out 
bundles—some things wrapped in bedsheets—from the Jewish homes around 
the market and were leaving the market with them. During that time, I did not 
see, except for one case, anyone abusing the Jews gathered on the market or 
beating them. Young Poles were only surrounding the market. That exception 
involves one young Jew. I did not know him. It was a person from outside 
Radziłów. He was a young man, shaven bald. I heard he was supposed to have 
been a Soviet policeman, but I do not know from where. Young Polish people 
were beating him with those sticks. I cannot say who exactly did it. After beat- 
ing him with these sticks, they hung a stone around his neck and ordered him 
to look at the sun. I could not stand it and ran home. I later learned that this 
policeman Jew was burned in the barn. 

From what I have heard, I cannot agree with the statement that at that time in 
Radziłów, on the day of burning the Jews, there were also people from nearby 
villages. After all, the youngsters from Radziłów hated their peers from the 
countryside. Even before the war, there had been fights, for example, between 
Radziłów and Słucz or Bujaki during country and parish fairs. They fought with 
stakes, fence pickets, and knives. It is impossible that those murderers from 
Radziłów would have allowed competition in robbing Jewish property. 

I did not see any Germans in Radziłów then. Where would such a German 
appear in town at that time? I emphasize that, on the day of the burning of 
the Jews in Radziłów, there was no German army or gendarmerie. [. . .] 
Categorically, there was no German gendarmerie post or post office in Radziłów 
at that time. I was at the market square and did not see any Germans. 

I did not hear that the Germans were issuing weapons to the Poles. One 
would have heard about it. It is true that the murderers of Jews used firearms, 
but those were Soviet Mosin rifles. Nobody had to give them rifles because the 
battlefield near the village of Dębówka was full of them. In 1941, the Germans 
destroyed there a company of Soviet infantry. There were a lot of dead Russians 
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lying there, and arms were strewn all around. I would like to point out that the 
murderers of the Jews began to use firearms the night after the Jews were burned 
in the barn. 

After leaving the market, I returned home. I ate a meal there, and it was the 
last one for several days. Afterwards, a terrible stench came from the burned 
Jews, and it stunk so much that I could not swallow anything. After the meal, 
I wanted to go back to the market, but my father did not let me go because, he 
said, something could happen to me. I must say that I, having previously been 
at the market, did not know what fate awaited the Jews. 

I did not hear anyone say that they would be killed and, especially, burned in 
the barn. That day, I did not leave the house anymore. Later, I saw the glow of 
the burning barn—black, smoldering smoke. It lay over the meadows because 
there was no wind. It was impossible to stand it in the apartment. 

When the barn was burning, I heard terrible screams and a kind of collective 
groan. It did not die down later, either. The screams and moans and rifle shots 
could be heard all night until morning. Later, I learned that, at night, the mur- 
derers hunted for hidden Jews, led them near the barn and killed them. I did not 
sleep until morning. The next day after the Jews were burnt, I ran to the barn. It 
was around 10 am in the morning. When I got to it, it was burned down. It was 
a masonry building made of stone, with wooden doors and a straw roof. 

[. . .] As for the bottom of the icehouse, I have not been there before and do 
not know how deep it was. When I was at the barn, as I said, that pit was filled 
with corpses. 

I heard later that two Jewish boys, aged 6-7, were saved from this pit. People 
talked about it, and I saw them. I do not remember their names. One of them 
scrambled out of the covered-over icehouse pit. He was wounded in the head. 
He even pulled out his still-living friend. They were later taken in by Ekstowicz. 
He was a legionnaire from Lwów. Neither he nor his sons participated in the 
pogrom. People talked about this Ekstowicz as a man “without a hand.” He was 
an invalid who lost his hand in the First World War. It is he who took in both 
surviving boys. He baptized and raised them, even though he had several sons. 

Then someone denounced them to the gendarmes and, sometime in the winter 
of 1941, the gendarmes took the two Jewish boys to the ghetto in Lomza. People 
talked about this in Radziłów. 

When I came to the burned-down barn, apart from the corpses within and at 
the bottom of the icehouse, there was another, smaller grave, as if an extension 
of the icehouse grave. [. . .] When I came to the burnt barn, that grave was also 
full of corpses. I do not remember whether I recognized any of the dead whom I 
saw in both graves. Those in the barn were so burnt, they were unrecognizable. 

When I came, a trench was dug near the barn, which later became another 
grave. In this trench lay two dead Jews—men whom I did not recognize. In 
addition, the corpse of a young, denuded Jewish woman lay elsewhere in the 
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ditch. She wore a tattered dress. She was without underpants, and one could 
see her privates. I recognized her. She lived in a large wooden house on the 
Kościelna Street by the pharmacy. I do not remember her name. 

In my presence, surgeon Jan Mazurek, who was then in the vicinity of the 
barn, lowered the dress of the murdered woman with a stick. Mazurek said that 
the corpses in both graves should be covered with lime so that there would be no 
plague. As far as I know, Jan Mazurek did not participate in the murders. Later, 
I saw as lime was brought in in two barrels on horse carts from this sanitation 
warehouse at the synagogue. The lime was used to cover the corpses. I do not 
remember who did it. 

When I came to the barn, I saw the murderers present there kill additional 
Jews. Stanistaw Leszczewski was involved in the murders. He was a tailor who 
probably lived on the Nadstawna Street. Before the war, he was apprenticed to 
Jewish tailor Monka, the same one at whose window Rev. Kaminski was shoot- 
ing. Besides Stanislaw Leszczewski, there was Sznajder, a policeman from the 
Soviet times, and a certain Czerwonka. There were also two young 20-year- 
olds, whose names I do not know. They lived in Radziłów. They brought two 
young Jews of their own age. I committed to memory the name of one of these 
Jews. His name was Rzeczka or Nadrzeczka, and he lived in a house on the 
market square. These two Jews were fleeing through the grain fields, and the 
two young Poles chased and caught them. As a reward, they received two Mosin 
rifles from Stanisław Leszczewski or Sznajder. Using these rifles, the two young 
Poles shot the two captured Jews dead. Their bodies lay in the third grave. 

Stanisław Leszczewski, Sznajder, and Czerwonka were also killing Jews. 
Various Poles escorted these Jews in. Among those bringing the Jews, I knew 
my cousin, the late Teofil Strzelecki from Radziłów. He was my distant cousin 
on my father’s side. He brought the Jews to the area of the barn. At that time, I 
saw a Jewish miller finish digging a trench. 

He asked Stanisław Leszczewski, “Stasiu, will it hurt me when you shoot?” 
Stanisław Leszczewski ordered him to keep on digging. Then one of the mur- 
derers, I do not know which, shot the miller dead in the third grave. 

I also saw one of the murderers shoot an old Jew from Radziłów known to me 
by sight but not by name. The bullet tore off the bottom part of this Jew's face. 
They were shooting at him at the steps leading to the brick house. 

The son of this Jew dragged his still-alive, moaning father by the feet to the 
grave. And in this grave, the son was shot dead, too. I became faint when I saw 
that half the face of this Jew was blown off. I left immediately home. Still before 
leaving, I saw more Jews being brought to the barn. I know about the remaining 
facts from other people's accounts. 

[. . .| I also heard about the murder of old Jewish woman Krochmalowa. She 
lived on the market square, in an old brick house near the Szkolna Street. She 
was a simple woman, a housewife. Well, during the crime in Radziłów, some 
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Poles buried this Krochmalowa alive in the common meadows near Radziłów. 
Apparently, the reason for this was that Krochmalowa carelessly expressed the 
view that Jews were too late in dealing with the Poles. I do not believe that. She 
was a simple woman and was not concerned with such things. 

I also heard about the sister of my schoolmate, Dawid Goldsztajn. She was 
a beautiful Jewish woman, about 20 years old. People were saying that Józef 
Burzyński, an old bachelor from Radziłów, took Golsztajnówna from the barn 
before it was burned. He was said to have taken her into the nearby grain field 
and raped there. Then, he escorted her back and shoved her into the burning 
barn. The Goldsztajn family came from Szczuczyn and moved to Radziłów 
during the Soviet occupation. [.. .] I heard that baker Małka, who ran a bakery 
with his father in Radziłów, was killed near the barn. Reportedly, they shot at 
him several times. I know from stories that the murderers had little ammunition. 
That is why they ordered the Jews who were brought to the barn to sit one next 
to the other in the grave. Then, with one bullet, they shot several people sitting 
this way from behind. As I testified, people were plundering Jewish property. I 
went through abandoned Jewish homes after they were robbed. Various books 
were lying there. I took a few of them. I remember Sienkiewicz 's “Trilogy” and 
a book by J.I. Kraszewski. 


Jan Romanowski: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


[.. .] Except for some young Jews who joyfully welcomed the Russians, the 
others did not get involved in anything; some looked askance at what was hap- 
pening.” They were good neighbors. I know a fact from September 1940, when 
my father died. My mother was poor, with five children, and had trouble paying 
for the funeral. Rev. Dołęgowski was unconcerned. The funeral was to be paid 
in advance. At that time, my mother was helped by an acquaintance, a Jewish 
shoe store owner. Unfortunately, I do not remember his name. This man paid 
the funeral costs to the priest and brought the coffin. It was a selfless help for 
people in need. 

As far as the deportations are concerned, [. . .] smaller scale deportations had 
been carried out since the beginning of the Russians’ arrival. One heard that a 
family was deported from one place and another from somewhere else. In addi- 
tion to these minor deportations, I remember one large one. It took place on 
the last Thursday before the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 1941. 
I believe it had to be between the 19th to 20th June 1941. Moreover, people 
for long time spoke of this deportation day as “the last Thursday” or “the black 
Thursday.” At the time, the Russians drove up to houses at night and loaded 
people. It was a mass deportation. 

From the accounts of various people, it transpired that this deportation was 
directed by a Jew from Radziłów. In the first days after the beginning of the war 
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in 1941 and the Soviet flight, a stone was tied to this Jew’s neck, and he was 
beaten with clubs and asked about the whereabouts of the deported Kapelanski 
family. He was told to look into the sun. Then, he was ordered to jump off a 
bridge into the river. He was beaten by two Poles, but I do not remember who 
beat him. There were then several Poles beside him. I can state with certainty 
that Henryk Dziekonski and Leon Kosmaczewski were in this group. However, 
I do not remember who beat this Jew. An image fixed itself in my mind of his 
head being hit on one side and bouncing to the other. And then from the second 
blow, the ball bounced back again. I saw this and later as he was led to the river 
along the Łomżyńska Street. [. . .] I was a very nosy child, and I was every- 
where. That’s why I saw a lot. 

When the Russians fled, people immediately rushed to rob the military food 
and equipment warehouse. It was housed in one of the two synagogues in 
Radziłów. People removed at random whatever fell into their hands from there. 
Immediately on the day or the day after the war broke out, the distillery in Stucz 
near Radziłów burned down. People were also robbing there. It was said that the 
fire was caused by the director of that distillery, a Jew. 

Reportedly, unable to stand this robbery, he threw in the match. In any case, 
a lot of people died as a result of this fire. From people’s accounts, I found out 
that the man who set the fire to the distillery was caught. Supposedly, he was 
stripped naked and hung upside down between two trees. People were saying 
that the family members of those burnt in the fire made cuts in his body while 
he was alive and poured salt into the wounds. 

I also saw the body of a Jew next to the road to Racibór. It was before the 
Germans came. The body lay in a ditch. The head lay beside. [. . .] Another 
puzzling matter is the fact that people knew ahead of time which direction the 
Germans would be coming from. 

A welcome gate, braided with flowers, was erected on the Lomzynska Street. 

There was some banner there. I do not remember the writings, except for 
the first word—“Welcome.” The people have had enough of the Soviet rule so 
much so that they joyously welcomed the Germans. Interestingly, Szczawno 
was much closer to the then border with Germany. And yet people knew that the 
Germans would come from Lomza and built a welcome gate there. 

[. . .] On the day of the murder [. . .] in the afternoon, after eating dinner, I 
left for the market again. I saw then that the market was full of people. Jews 
and Poles were there. Jews were gathered at the market—women, children, and 
men. The Poles brought other Jews to join those at the market. It was said that 
the Jews had to weed the market. The Poles had thick clubs in their hands. 

I did not see who had rifles. I saw weapons only at the barn. I saw brothers 
Jan and Henryk Dziekoński and Władysław Dudziński at the market with clubs. 
I saw others with clubs at the market: Leon and Ludwik Kosmaczewski and 
brothers Drozdowski, one of whom was named Feliks and the other Dominik. 
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After the war, the Drozdowskis opened a stall with textiles. They had formerly 
Jewish-owned cloth, which they advertised as pre-war goods. 

On the market square, where Jews were being herded, I also saw Józef 
Klimas, Franciszek Wiśniewski, and Aleksander Leszczewski. Jews in the mar- 
ket square pretended to be weeding it. There was noise—Jewish children were 
crying, women were lamenting. It is difficult to describe. One could sense fear 
in the air. The Poles with clubs were pushing the Jews and yelling at them. None 
of this was peaceful. The whole thing in the market square lasted for some time. 
I cannot say how long. Sometime in late afternoon, about 5 p.m., those with 
clubs formed the Jews into a column. However, the people in the column were 
not arranged in an orderly fashion. 

It was not a regular formation. Then, the Jews were led along the Piękna 
Street towards the barn owned by Sutkowski, who at the time was in America. 
While marching in the column, the Jews shouted out several times, “Oh, people, 
people, let Christian love not kill our people.” This sound will never leave my 
ears. The escorted column was surrounded by Poles with clubs. Where would 
one find Germans here? There were no others then. It was done by the Poles 
themselves. They had a complete free hand. When the Jews were being led to 
the barn, I did not know that they were being led there. I followed the column. 

I did not see anyone escape this column. I saw Jews forced into the barn. It 
was a barn with field-stone walls. The roof was made of straw. The doors facing 
the market square were wide open. The second set of doors on the opposite side 
was closed and propped up with poles. I cannot say it with precision but, in my 
opinion, this group could have numbered about 300 people, perhaps a few more, 
perhaps less. It should be remembered that, even after these Jews were burned, 
Jews were being caught in the evening, at night, and all during the next day and 
brought to the icehouse near the barn. There, those captured were murdered. 
After closing the barn doors facing the Piekna Street, Jozef Klimas got onto the 
roof. I did not see how he climbed up there. 

There was definitely no ladder there. While on the roof, Józef Klimas was 
pouring some liquid from a large metal can about the size of a bucket. He 
sloshed this liquid around over the thatched roof. I watched it from a distance, 
standing on the street. I did not come nearer because Dudziński smacked me 
with a club next to the barn for loitering and interfering. There were also many 
onlookers. Józef Klimas had not yet jumped down the moment the fire appeared 
on the thatched roof of the barn. Immediately, the cry “Uj, fajer, fajer, fajer! 
(Oh, fire, fire, fire!)” burst out from inside. This cry gradually changed into a 
frightful moan that I still remember today. 

Then, I saw the bottom boards of the barn gates being torn off from inside 
the barn. People wanted to escape through the hole made in the doors. Then I 
saw rifles. The Poles guarding the barn were shooting at people in the opening. 
A pile of bodies formed. I cannot say who was shooting because with all that 
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was happening, with all the shouting, groaning and the fire, I was not watching 
who was shooting. I only remember those guns. I also saw that when the whole 
thatched roof was on fire—because stone walls did not burn—a girl emerged 
from under the thatched roof. I saw her in Radziłów before the burning, and I 
know that she was a visitor from Warsaw. She was 17—18 years old and was 
called “warszawianka (Varsovienne).” I do not know her name and surname. 
The girl’s clothes and the dress were on fire. She began to flee into the field, into 
the rye near the barn. I saw Józef Klimas running after her. He chased her down 
and killed her, striking her head several times with a club. I saw it with my own 
eyes. I stayed till the end of this fire. 

When they were shooting at the Jews who were attempting to escape from 
the barn after pulling planks in the doors, one of the dead was lying with his 
face against a concrete frame. Evidently, the image of his face was impressed 
upon the concrete by his body fat. This image was visible for a long time. People 
went to look at it. Some even tried to scrape it off, but the concrete was deeply 
saturated with fat. He looked the same as the shroud of Turin. 

Regarding [the] Warsaw woman killed by Józef Klimas, Klimas and some- 
one else whom I do not remember dragged her body by the feet to the bottom 
of the icehouse near the barn. Before the war, a dairy stood there. Between the 
icehouse and the barn, there was a pit where ice was kept for dairy needs. This 
pit was deep—three meters in depth. It was also quite long. 

Jews who were not burnt were brought to this post-icehouse pit. I was 
still next to the barn and the icehouse when a group of captured Jews was 
brought to the site. There were several people there, among them probably 
two women. I saw as they were told to embrace each other, several at a time. 
They were shot so that several people would be killed with one bullet. The 
idea was to economize on bullets. They said to shoot by the “tens,” that is, 
to kill 10 people with one bullet. It was impossible to kill everyone this way. 
Those who were hit pulled the others down into the pits because they were 
entwined in embrace. A large number of executioners stood above the pit. 
Even if someone was not killed, there was no chance of escaping from this 
pit. Later people said that, even three days after the pit was filled, the ground 
there was still moving. 

I saw only the first group of Jews that was brought to the icehouse and then 
shot. [. . .] There were more people alive than dead in this pit because how was 
it possible to kill ten people with one bullet? It was strange that these people 
walked calmly and obediently, without defending themselves; they went like 
lambs to slaughter. The pit was filling up layer by layer. In the evening, five 
barrels of lime were brought in to pour over these victims; few minutes after the 
lime was poured, one could hear a heavy moan coming, as if from underground. 
It was hard to listen to this any longer, and I left for home [. . .] The sun was 
just setting over the horizon. 
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I do not know why I did not run home when the Jews began to be burnt. I felt 
some fear and terror, yet I stood and watched. 

When I went home, one could hear the sounds of robberies in progress all 
through the evening and the night. People were running around the town and 
plundering Jewish houses; one could hear passing wagons. The next day, the 
Poles were already settled in the houses taken over from the Jews. I was on 
the Piękna Street, and I saw that the icehouse pit was still open. One could 
not approach, and I did not see how many corpses were there. Those who took 
part in escorting and murdering were there. I even remembered one named 
Ciborowski—they called him Cibor. As I was returning home, I saw Henryk 
Dziekoński and Władysław Dudziński, clubs in hand, lead out a Jewish man and 
his wife. Dziekoński and Dudziński led these people towards the Piękna Street. 
They did not beat the people they led. Robbery continued. I saw an incident in 
which one house was already occupied and another group fought the group that 
had taken over this house. I did not even know those people. At that time, rob- 
bers from Racibór, Karwów, and Słucz were already roaming Radziłów. 

[. . .] As to the fate of some the killers of Jews, it was said that a tree crushed 
Władysław Dudziński's as punishment. Feliks Mordasiewicz died from tuber- 
culosis in a hospital. Franciszek Strzelecki went insane because of the gold 
stolen from Jews. It was said about him that, during the extermination of the 
Jews, he killed Jew Szlapak with an ax [. . .] I know about two Jews who were 
in hiding—the father and brother of activist Dorogoj. They hid in the field of 
Bolesław Borawski. When the front passed through in January 1945, they came 
out of hiding. They were killed by some Poles who were murdering Jews. 

[. . .] There still remained the issue of building a school at the Jewish cem- 
etery. Who proposed such a location? The former authorities of those years 
wanted to completely erase the traces of the existence of Jews in this city. Three 
kilometers outside the city. For the convenience of the children? Probably not. 
According to the plans from 1939, the school was to be built at the Karwowska 
Street on the outskirts of the city. It was a large area. A school at a cemetery is 
barbarism. 


Janina Staniurska: A Polish Woman and Resident of Radziłów 


[. . .] I recall seeing a lot of different objects lying on the road on the Piękna 
Street. There were spoons, forks, and various children’s shoes. I remember 
these things. They were left after the passage of these Jews. I immediately 
returned home. I did not follow these Jews. About one in the afternoon, I went 
and brought dinner to the pasture for Antoni Wisniewski. He grazed cows for 
Zygmunt Kosmaczewski. This pasture was outside of town. I was sitting in this 
pasture for some time. I was returning to my uncle’s house toward the evening. 
It was maybe three o'clock. I was walking along the same dirt road. The smoke 
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was already visible. I did not hear screams. There was no stench yet. Only later 
came the stench of burnt bodies (author’s note—M. T.). 

As I walked along the dirt road, two young beanpoles holding clubs jumped out 
of the rye field. They were some strangers. Some young twerps aged 18-20. They 
asked me, “Who are you?” I do not remember what I said because I was so scared. 

They caught me by the clothes and said, “Come with us!” Luckily, the dog 
catcher Jarosz appeared. He went off on them. He screamed at them, asking 
why they were holding me and what did they want from me. He screamed, what 
do you want from szoferówna (chauffer’s daughter)?! That's what I was called 
because my dad was a driver. 

When Jarosz was yelling at those two, they did not say a word. They left 
me and went away. It was during this burning. I think they wanted to catch me 
and lead me to this barn. I think that when the Jews were burned, they tried to 
escape. Probably, these two were chasing after those who were running away. 


SOME VICTIMS OF THE RADZILOW POGROM MANAGED TO 
ESCAPE THE CLUTCHES OF THEIR POLISH NEIGHBORS AND SUR- 
VIVE. HOW DO YOU REMEMBER THAT DAY? 


Menachem Finkelsztejn: A Jewish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


On 5 July 1941, the town of Wasosz (Grajewski district) was guarded by the 
Polish police.*° Local hooligans murdered inside and outside homes, raped 
women, cut off their breasts, smashed small children against walls; the wives 
of Soviet commanders and some Soviet officials were also killed; fingers of 
corpses with gold rings were cut off, gold teeth were ripped out from jaws; 
when parents and children were found at home, the children were murdered 
first and the parents last. The pogrom lasted three days. That is how long the 
Germans gave them for murder and plunder. Pits were dug at a farmstead and 
the corpses buried there. About 1,200 Jews were killed (they came from the 
surrounding area, as normally there were 800 inhabitants). About 15 survived. 
They remained in Wasosz until June 1942. The German post in town at that time 
behaved properly while the Poles persecuted as much as they could. 

[. . .] Kosmaczewski [. . .] owned his own land and cultivated it; he also 
partly dealt in trade. He also belonged to the local National Democratic militia. 
As early as 1940s, he began to hide, staying with the partisans in the forests 
near the village of Glinka, Lomza district. He carried out many terrorist acts 
against Soviet citizens and Poles who were in Soviet service. I know that 
Kosmaczewski was involved in the killing of the NKVD commander for the 
Jedwabne district in June 1941. He was killed in the forest near the village of 
Glinka, Lomza district. 
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When the Germans occupied Radziłów on June 23, 1941, he appeared openly 
in town. I would also like to say that, when the Soviet-German war broke out, 
he took part in disarming the retreating Soviet troops. He also took part in blow- 
ing up the bridge on the Biebrza River in the Osowiec fortress, which created 
a breach in the entire front line. He also took part in the murder of two Soviet 
soldiers during their retreat. When the Germans came, Kosmaczewski began to 
demolish Jewish apartments. He picked a gang of people with whom he carried 
out assaults. 

[. . .] On June 26, the authorities handed out weapons to their trusted people 
to allow them to settle scores with Bolsheviks and Jews. The first “heroic” 
deed of these people was the bestial murder of 17-year-old Komsomol member 
Fruma Dorogoj. Begrudging a German bullet, the murderers sawed her head 
off from her body and shoved the corpse by the legs into a swamp. The mur- 
der took place in the forest near Kopanskis’. The “heroes” of this deed were 
Antoni Kosmaczewski from Radziłów and Skrodzki, a tailor by profession. 

[. . .] On July 3, 1941, he and his people attacked Wolf Szlapak and Nota 
Lipinskia at night and beat them unconscious. On the night of July 7, he took 
part in the murder of Mojzesz Perkal and his daughter in a field near the village 
of Brodowo, Radzil6w commune; I saw it in person. 

[. . .] On Sunday, July 6, many Poles arrived at twelve noon from Wąsosz 
(a neighboring town) to Radziłów. We learned that those who had arrived had 
monstrously murdered all the Jews in their town with axes and knives, not spar- 
ing even small children. There was huge panic. It was understood that it was a 
sad sign of extermination. 

[. . .] On July 7, 1941, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 4 cars of Gestapo 
men arrived along with a Pole wearing the “National Democracy” uniform. All 
males—Poles from young to old—reported immediately to be at their disposal. 
Groups armed with clubs, headed by a Gestapo officer and a member of the 
Polish administration, expelled all Jews over 14 years of age from their homes. 
[. . .] Under the hail of clubs, they also herded old people who were no longer 
able to walk as well as the sick and beaten people who—their faces swollen 
from wounds—no longer resembled human beings. On July 7, 1941, following 
a Gestapo directive, he [Leon Kosmaczewski—author’s note, M.T.] took part 
in driving Jews from the town to the market. He was among those who received 
a long firearm from the Germans, which he used to kill Jews. He also took part 
that day in driving all the Jews to the barn, which he set on fire with his people. 

I saw personally as he publicly raped mother and daughter Berezowska 
whom he had discovered in a hideout in their home; after that, he killed them. 
After the pogrom, he was elected mayor and was known for his wealth, which 
he had looted during the pogrom. However, in 1944, he began to hide from the 
Germans because of his frequent brawls and for creating disorder in town. The 
Gestapo, satiated by the sight of blood, turned to their “pet pupils,” telling them, 
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“We are giving you three days for a complete reckoning with the Jews.” Then, 
the Gestapo left weapons for the bandits and departed. 

After the Gestapo’s departure, the executions continued. The bandits armed 
with rifles and revolvers drove the assembled Jews to the barn of Sitkowski 
located near the village of Radzibierz [Racibory]. The doors of the bar were 
nailed shut and the whole barn was doused with gasoline and set on fire. When 
the barn was burning, the bandits brought in the Jews caught at that time. Giving 
them a ladder, the bandits forced these Jews to climb upon the burning roof of 
the barn and jump from the roof into the burning barn. Those who did not carry 
out this order were slashed with bayonets and thrown into the fire. Some Jews 
managed to get out of the burning barn but were immediately shot by these 
thugs because they surrounded the barn. 

The singing and the wild yelling of the bandits drunk on blood were drown- 
ing out the terrible moans and cries of pain of the innocent people being burnt 
alive. These wild beasts had not yet had enough—they were still thirsting for 
blood, which is why they coined the slogan “leave no one alive.” At that time, 
there began the hunt for Jews across the whole region. 

The result of these thorough searches was the gathering of a group of Jews 
numbering several hundred, who were murdered in a bestial manner. Some of 
the Jews were led into the barn, doused with gasoline, and set alive on fire; some 
Jews who had earlier been beaten unconscious were shot dead in front of the barn. 
Due to the lack of ammunition, these beasts crushed children’s heads with fists 
or smashed the children’s heads against a wall. They raped their victims before 
murder, they cut off body parts with knives from still-living people. After the fire, 
they entered the barn and were ripping out gold teeth from the victims’ mouths. 

The pogrom lasted for 3 days, from July 7 to 10, 1941. On the third day, the 
Germans arrived; they turned to their pet pupils and told them that they had taken 
too great liberties. The Germans also snatched several still-alive victims away from 
the hands of the beasts. One can only imagine how these bestial murders must have 
looked like that even the Germans, those arch-torturers, felt revulsion and disgust. 

The perpetrators of these hideous murders are: 

Józef, Antoni, and Leon (brothers) Kosmaczewski, 

Ludwik Kosmaczewski, in the future he will become a German gendarme, 

Leon Paczkowski, 

Aleksander Godlewski and his brother Feliks, who escaped from prison on 
June 22, 1941, 

Laszewicz, a German policeman, 

Henryk Dziekonski and his brother Jan. 

After the entry of the Red Army, he [Leon Kosmaczewski—author’s note, 
M.T.] was in the AK or the NSZ. They did not allow the establishment of civil 
authority, disarmed the MO post in Radziłów, killing its commander and a mili- 
tiaman. After these incidents, the whole area fell into their hands, and they were 
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not afraid to walk openly with weapons even during the day. They collected 
quotas from farmers and levied various taxes. They also tried civilian population 
in court. The best known in this was Leon Kosmaczewski. After authorities were 
established, he was wanted by the UBP (Urząd Bezpieczeństwa Publicznego, eng. 
Office of Public Security) of the Grajewo district but managed to avoid arrest. 


Berek Wasersztejn: A Jewish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


I would also like to testify that Rev. Dołęgowski contributed a lot to this; with his 
sermons, he promoted hatred of Jews and was the instigator of the incident.” Also, 
surgeon Mazurek took a part in it and, after these bodies in the barn were burned, 
he ordered to cover everything with lime to avoid the spread of an epidemic. Also 
[. . .], Jan Kiluk, the leader of the whole gang, took part in it. During this pogrom, 
my wife was hidden with the child and was not in the barn; and when they discov- 
ered her, they took them right away to the burning barn. Kosmaczewski ordered her 
to enter the barn with the child, but because of the strong flames and the fact that 
the barn was already nailed shut, he put up a ladder and ordered her to climb up. 

My wife began pleading to at least take the child, who was ten days old, 
away from her; thereupon, Kosmaczewski, holding the child by the feet, threw 
it through the roof into the barn; then, he ran my wife through with a bayonet 
and also threw her in. 


WHAT DO OTHER POLISH RESIDENTS OF RADZILOW REMEMBER 
OF THE EVENTS OF JULY 7, 1941, AND OF THE SEVERAL PRECED- 
ING DAYS? 


Henryk Dziekoński: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


In 1941, two days before the start of the German-Soviet war, family Godlewski 
was deported by the NK VD. Feliks Godlewski, together with other colleagues, 
was taken to prison to Białystok but, when the Germans entered our area and 
the Soviets retreated, Feliks Godlewski returned from prison and, with him, all 
those who had been arrested earlier.** After returning to Radziłów in June 1941, 
Feliks Godlewski, me (that is, Henryk Dziekoński), Aleksander Godlewski, 
Feliks Mordasiewicz, Ludwik Kosmaczewski, Leon Kosmaczewski, Antoni 
Kosmaczewski, Władysław Łoszewicz, and Leon Paszkowski each procured 
a weapon (there were a lot of weapons left by the Soviet army), put on white- 
and-red armbands, and set up the police. The commandant of this police was 
Konstanty Kiluk, currently dead. At that time, two cars with Gestapo men 
arrived in the Radziłów settlement, added some weapons, and said that Jews 
were the perpetrators of our arrests and those of our families. The Germans 
ordered to round up the Jews in the market square of Radziłów. 
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Feliks Godlewski participated in rounding up the Jews with a rifle in his hand; 
he beat them often. After about six hundred Jews had been gathered in the mar- 
ket, the Germans ordered these Jews to be burned. Next, the gathered Jews were 
sent to a masonry-built barn located about 400 meters from the market square. 

Feliks Godlewski, as well as others, escorted the Jews to this barn. After 
driving the Jews into the barn, the barn doors were closed, and the straw roof 
was doused with gasoline; the fire was set by Klimaszewski, a fourteen years 
old boy whose first name I do not know. Godlewski stood in a ring around the 
barn meant to prevent the Jews from escaping. When the Jews were being burnt, 
they wanted to break down the doors and escape, but Godlewski and the others 
would not let them, shooting at the doors with their guns. 

After the Jews were burned, the plunder of the apartments and shops left 
behind by the Jews began. Feliks Godlewski together with his brother Aleksander 
took over a rich store; Godlewski took the merchandise there for himself and 
for his private purposes. [. . .] Feliks Godlewski also [participated] in capturing 
the remnants of the surviving Jews in order to exterminate them. [. . .] After the 
liquidation of the Jews in Radzitow, in the same year, 1941, Godlewski entered 
German service in the German uniformed police. After joining the German 
police, Godlewski received a uniform and a German rifle. [. . .] In August 
1944, Godlewski deserted from the German police because the Red Army was 
approaching, and the front was coming near. Godlewski escaped to the parti- 
sans, i.e., to the “AK” (Home Army) organization. [. . .] Ludwik Kosmaczewski 
belonged to the order militia. Order militia is an organization comprising 
local Poles that formed spontaneously before the German entry. It included 
Kosmaczewski, Godlewski, Kiluk, and myself; I do not remember others. 


Jan Walewski: A Polish Man and Resident of Radziłów 


When in 1941 the German troops came to our area, Feliks Godlewski joined the 
spontaneously formed order police.” Also joining the police with Godlewski 
were Dziekoński and Ludwik Kosmaczewski, who always carried a rifle, and 
many others from the Radziłów settlement. 


Stanisław Przyborowski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Radziłów 


When these Jews were driven into the barn, I saw Feliks Godlewski with a 
weapon; on the sleeve [he had] a white-and-red armband when he participated in 
the above.“ [. . .] I want to add that not only Godlewski took part in the aforesaid 
execution but also other Poles, but I do not recall the names at this time. 
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Helena Klimaszewska: A Polish Woman 
and Resident of Radziłów 


I do not remember the exact date; it was, I believe, in August; I went to Radziłów 
from Goniądz to find a flat for my husband 's parents, because I knew that, after 
the liquidation of the Jews, there were vacancies.*' Godlewski, first name I do 
not remember, told me that the apartments are already occupied. He said as fol- 
lows: “When it was time to liquidate the Jews, there was no one, and now you 
are coming down for apartments.” My husband’s mother, presently deceased, 
said, “Now they do not want to give me a flat, but they sent my granddaughter 
to pour gasoline on the barn.” This concerned a Kosmaczewski whom I did not 
know well. I note that Dziekonski, who wore an armband, used the same words 
as Godlewski. I do not know him well. 

[. . .] I know for fact that, at the time, about one thousand Jews were burnt in 
Sutkowski’s barn in Radziłów and that Henryk Dziekoński and Godlewski were 
armed with rifles and wore white-and-red armbands. 
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Chapter 5 


Wasosz 


The interpretation of the following events is based on the accounts of Polish 
and Jewish witnesses that are available in the judicial and investigative mate- 
rials of the Institute of National Remembrance, mainly in the materials from 
the 19/06/Zn investigation conducted by prosecutor Radostaw Ignatiew into 
the participation in the murder of Polish citizens of Jewish nationality on July 
5, 1941, in Wasosz, Grajewo district, and on other materials from that era. 


Thirteen days separated the start of the war on June 22, 1941, and the first 
attack on the Jews in Wasosz. It is a relatively long period. It was long 
because given the strength of the Polish anti-communist underground in 
these areas and the degree of its organizational and military strength—which 
was confirmed in the spring of 1941 by the assassination of the head of 
Jedwabne’s NKVD—one would have expected to see this kind of pacifica- 
tion action earlier. However, considering the general confusion caused by the 
war, battles with the Red Army in which Polish partisans took part, and the 
length of time necessary to form Polish authorities in the towns of the Lomza 
district, one can say that the thirteen-day period was used most effectively. 
The murder was well prepared. 

Although Wasosz had a large Jewish community before the war, Poles 
constituted the majority of the town’s inhabitants. On the basis of the 
Polish Address Book (including the Free City of Gdansk) for Trade, 
Industry, Handicrafts and Agriculture published in 1929 by the International 
Advertising Society in Warsaw, it can be established that, of the town’s 1,764 
residents, over 1,000 were Poles. 

As in other towns of the region before the outbreak of the war, the residents 
of Wasosz held extreme nationalist political views. 
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Most of the local Poles, including the local parish priest Piotr Krysiak and 
his successor (from 1938) priest Antoni Kuklewicz at the forefront, were 
active members of the National Party. As in nearby Radziłów or Jedwabne, 
members of the group attacked their Jewish neighbors, organized boycotts 
of Jewish shops in town, smashed the windows of Jewish houses, and beat 
Jewish passers-by on the streets. 

Prominent prewar members of the National Party who took part in the mur- 
der of their Jewish neighbors on July 5, 1941, include Julian Petkowski, Józef 
Leszczewski, Józef Zalewski, Kazimierz Szymanowski, Tomasz Kozłowski, 
Jan Kozłowski, Dębiński, Józef Olszewski, and Bolesław Kędzierski. Also, 
Jan Lepicki,' since 1932 the mayor of the nearby village of Nieciki, belonged 
to the ND and participated in the pogrom of the Jews in the town. The resi- 
dents of Nieciki also took part in burying the bodies of the Jews killed in 
Wasosz in an anti-tank trench located not far from town. After the war, Jan 
Lepicki was himself accused of handing over two Jewish boys hiding in the 
village to the German gendarmerie; however, he was acquitted by a final and 
binding verdict of the court. From 1941, Jan Lepicki also belonged to the 
National Military Union (pol. Narodowe Zjednoczenie Wojskowe, NZW), 
and after 1945, he actively fought against the People’s Republic, which did 
not prevent the communist court from letting him go free. 

Among the participants in the murder in Wasosz who later became mem- 
bers of the National Armed Forces (pol. Narodowe Sity Zbrojne, NSZ) or the 
National Military Union, one should mention Marian Rydzewski, one of the 
main perpetrators who, as he said after the war, was recruited in July 1941 
into the Home Army by Jozef Glinski, a resident of Zakrzew, and Franciszek 
Nietupski from the village of Rydzewo. He remained in the AK, where he 
operated under the pseudonym “Lis,” until Poland was liberated from the 
German occupation. After the Home Army was disbanded in 1945, he joined 
the underground National Military Union (NZW) after being recruited by 
Stanistaw Rostek and Stanistaw Dardzinski from Wasosz. At NZW, he con- 
tinued to use the pseudonym “Lis.” He came out in the open in 1947. 

Józef Milewski and Julian Petkowski also belonged to the National Armed 
Forces—National Military Union. Antoni Jakubowski, another of the perpe- 
trators of the Wąsosz murder, declared that he joined the National Military 
Union organization in 1942 after being recruited by Stanisław Kostka 
“Jastrzeb” of Wąsosz; he served in the NZW until April 21, 1947. Other 
Wąsosz criminals who belonged to the NZW included Jan Szymanowski 
“Ułan,” Józef Leszczewski, Stanisław Gąsiewski, and Stanisław Rostek. 
After the war, Józef Milewski,” another perpetrator of the massacre, served 
in the Wolność i Niepodległość (Freedom and Independence) organization, 
in the unit of Piotr Burdyn, pseudonym *Poreba.'* 
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It is interesting to read the history of Józef Karwowski. He testified after 
the war that in 1941, as the commandant of the anti-fascist and leftist Związek 
Walki Wyzwoleńczej (Liberation Combat Union),* he investigated the crime 
in Wąsosz on behalf of the organization and even ordered execution of sev- 
eral Polish criminals. 


Józef Karwowski: A Polish Man and Resident of Wąsosz 


Upon returning to Wąsosz around the middle of July 1941, I learned from the 
local residents, including Stanisław Petrykowski, that at the end of June or the 
beginning of July 1941, Poles murdered several dozen Jewish families living in 
Wąsosz. Among the murdered Jewish families, I knew the families Wapiński (a 
blacksmith), Moszkowski, Gyngres, Finkelsztejn, Gutman, and others. 

As I was later told by residents of the village of Wąsosz, the leaders of these 
mass murders were Wąsosz residents Tomasz Kozłowski, Stanisław Gołdowski, 
Szczepan Polakowski, and Jakub Dębiński. In August or September 1941, I 
took up the case of the murder of Jews on behalf of the Liberation Combat 
Union organization, where I served as the district commander for the area of the 
Wąsosz community. 

My aim was not to recruit people compromised by cooperation with the 
Germans into the organization. On the basis of my investigations, I deter- 
mined that the organizers and leaders of the murders of the Jewish popula- 
tion were precisely those I described earlier. As a result, the organization 
pronounced the death sentence and executed Stanisław Gołdowski and 
Jakub Dębiński. In the course of this investigation, I established that Antoni 
Jakubowski participated in the murders. I was given accurate data regarding 
this case by Judeska Gutman, currently named Jadwiga Gotowska. Jadwiga 
Gotowska is of Jewish extraction and, during the murders in question, her 
entire family was murdered. I spoke to her in 1941, but at the time she did 
not give me exhaustive answers because she feared that the Germans would 
discover her. Every resident of Wąsosz knows about the murder of the Jews 
and, if not involved directly, can provide answers about who committed the 
murders and how. 


One of the most mysterious and frightening figures involved in the crime 
in Wąsosz was Mieczysław Kosmowski, a resident of the nearby village of 
Świdry-Awissa i Szczuczyn and later a Gestapo agent in this area and most 
probably a prewar spy for the German intelligence. In his work as agent, he 
used the name Eugeniusz Zalewski and the pseudonyms “Gienek,” “Walter 
Krause,” and “Jan Los.” He was one of the instigators of the crime not only 
in Wasosz but also in the nearby Szczuczyn, where he distinguished himself 
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by unprecedented cruelty. Before the war and during the Soviet occupation, 
he worked as a postman. This job combined with his extensive contacts with 
the local National Party circles made him a perfect agent for the German 
intelligence services. 

In Szczuczyn, Mieczysław Kosmowski joined the so-called court of three® 
which, on behalf of the Polish authorities formed there after the withdrawal 
of the Soviets in June 1941, issued death sentences against Jewish residents 
of the city. The Szczuczyn “court” also included Marian Światłowski and 
Jan Załuska. A similar “court” in Wąsosz included Mieczysław Kosmowski 
and two prewar ND members, brothers Kozłowski: Tomasz Kozłowski, who 
served as a judge, and his elder brother Jan Kozłowski, who served as a 
prosecutor. There were no lawyers for the defense because, as in other towns 
in the region, such a “court” had the task of passing death sentences against 
those associated with the communist apparatus in Wąsosz and the local Jews. 

On the basis of witness testimonies and documents, it is also possible to 
identify other perpetrators, numbering about twenty men, of the murder of 
Jews in Wąsosz who were no affiliated with any organization. 


Stanisław Dardziński: A Polish Man and Resident of Wąsosz 


I remember one Sunday evening I saw Antoni Suliński of Wąsosz kill two 
juvenile girls with a spade by hitting them over the head.” One of them was a 
12-year-old daughter of Jew Mysiak. The two Jewish girls ran out from behind 
one of the barns and wanted to cross the street, but Antoni Suliński caught them 
and killed them with a blow of the spade to the head. Then the killer ordered 
my neighbor Bielski (I do not remember the first name) to transport the corpses 
of the two Jewish girls in a horse wagon to a ditch, where other Jewish corpses 
were located. As a result, I could not eat for two days. 


Dr. Szymon Datner: Expert of the Polish Law Enforcement 
Authorities for Fascist Crimes after the War 


The small town of Wonsocz or Wonsosz, Grajewo district, numbered 800 Jews 
before the war.* This placid town was the first victim of the animalistic, blood- 
thirsty instincts of pseudo-people. The situation of the Jews changed abruptly. 
Their life then become hell. German cannibals together with Polish hooligans 
became frequent guests in Jewish homes. The Germans terrorized and the hooli- 
gans beat and robbed. In the presence of Jews common hooligans were wont to 
“play wise guys,” asking the Germans what is the punishment for killing a Jew. 
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The answer was that one could murder with “no worries.” The nights 
were even more terrible, the time when the monsters—the animals—used to 
break into Jewish homes, torture people, and rob their possessions. There was 
nowhere to run; on the contrary, from neighboring villages and settlements, 
Jews singly and in small groups flowed into the town, driven by panic and 
wild fright, people who barely managed to save themselves from the hands 
of the enraged “autochthons.” After a week, the Germans left, leaving their 
local allies with their blessing and attitudes. It happened on July 5, 1941. The 
Polish police together with the local hooligans broke into the Jewish homes 
in town and carried out their godly work, using the model of the Kishinev 
slaughter. 

People were murdered in apartments and in the streets; women were raped, 
and their breasts cut off; little children were smashed against walls; fingers with 
gold rings were cut from corpses; and gold teeth were knocked out from their 
mouths. 

When children were found in apartments together with their parents, the chil- 
dren were murdered first and then the parents. Several Soviet officials and the 
wives of Soviet officers who had not managed to evacuate were also murdered. 

The slaughter lasted three days. This was the time the Germans allotted to the 
murderers for completing “the job.” Of the 1,200 Jews who lived in the town at 
that time, 15 survived in hiding. The Germans did not allow these 15 to be killed. 
The bodies of approximately 1,200 Jews from Wasosz and the surrounding areas 
were buried near a settlement outside the town. [. . .]. The news of the monstrous 
mass murders perpetrated against the Jewish people with German approval 
by the local nationalists and the hooligan element arrive from Szczuczyn and 
Grajewo districts, from Tykocin, Wasilków, and other smaller towns. 


Therefore, according to the account of Dr. Szymon Datner, upon the entry 
of the German troops to Wąsosz in June 1941, a Polish militia was formed 
in town. It is also worth stressing that, according to the testimonies of among 
others Hieronim Podbielski and of German operational reports from the 221st 
Security Division, there were no German soldiers in town during the murder 
in Wąsosz: “Field Command, Łomża. A barn full of Jews was finished off 
in Wąsosz by the Polish population right after the Russian withdrawal and 
before the arrival of the German personnel there.” 


Hieronim Podbielski: A Polish Man and Resident of Wąsosz 


I remember it was Sunday, around 3 am. Józef Leszczyński knocked at my 
apartment door and, speaking in a very rough voice, he said: “Podbielski, get up, 
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hitch up your horse, and leave quickly for the market; if you do not go, you will 
meet the same fate as the Jews, and we will kill you too!” I was not in a hurry 
but seeing that farmers such as Józef Kuczewski and Stanisław Krzyżanowski 
were heading out, I also drove out to the market. Along the way, I saw Marian 
Rydzewski, Franciszek Wiśniewski, Tomasz Kozłowski, and Debiński (first 
name unknown) chasing Jewish woman Moszkowska (first name unknown), 
catching and killing her, but I did not notice who killed her; however, I remem- 
ber that after they killed her, they threw her corpse onto my wagon, but I cannot 
say exactly by whom because my horse got frightened and wanted to run away. 
So, I had to watch out for the horse. 

Next, Dębiński and Kozłowski loaded a cart full of Jewish corpses onto my 
wagon, but I do not remember how many. After placing them onto my wagon, 
they told me to drive off; when I asked them where I should go, Kozłowski told 
me to go to Świderski's field, where there is a ditch and there to dump them off. 

So, I drove there. Gąsiewski was by the ditch, where he grazed the cows from 
all of Wąsosz, and he helped me to unload the corpses from the cart into the 
ditch. Besides, I know that the corpses of murdered Jews were also transported 
by Mieczysław Soliński. Józef Kuczewski and Stanisław Krzyżanowski trans- 
ported sand which was used to cover the puddles of blood left by the murdered 
Jews. More people went after the Jews, but I do not know their names. As I 
recall, Kozłowski had a bayonet and others also had tools of murder in the form 
of thick pegs, spades, and forks, but I do not remember who had what. I heard 
that the remaining Jews were driven directly into that pit, where they were killed 
on the spot, but I do not know who did this. Jews were driven there at different 
times of the day. 

These murders took place when the Russians left and the Germans had not 
yet entered Wąsosz. 


Just as it later happened in neighboring Radziłów and Jedwabne, nothing in 
Wąsosz took place by chance—everything was scrupulously planned. What 
is the proof of this? 

First, in their testimonies, witnesses emphasized that, for the commission 
of their crimes, the murderers used special tools prepared earlier such as 
metal-clad clubs or springs with weights. To prepare such implements, one 
needs time, an idea, and a plan. This is impossible to accomplish in a short 
time. 

Second, to prevent any Jew from escaping, Wąsosz was surrounded by 
Polish residents specifically assigned to this task. Therefore, there were lead- 
ers of the extermination campaign who issued instructions and orders and 
posted people at points of entry to the city and at grain fields—everywhere 
where Jews could hide. There was, therefore, a hierarchy and a command 
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structure. Someone visited houses and called on the Poles to murder; some- 
one decided who was to convoy the Jews, who was to kill them, who was 
to transport the corpses, and who was to obliterate the traces of blood with 
sand. 

Third, the burials as well as some of the murders were carried out in the 
best possible place—in the deep anti-tank trench dug by Red Army soldiers— 
so this place was chosen in a thought-out manner. 

Fourth, if we consider all these facts—that is, negotiations with the 
Germans, who showed up in town before the crime in the company of 
Mieczystaw Kosmowski and spoke with the leaders of the local population; 
the encirclement of the city by the Poles; the organization of the murder; 
the command hierarchy that points to organization of the perpetrators; tim- 
ing of the murders generally at night; and, finally, the disposal of the bodies 
and obliteration of all traces—we will grasp the plan of action that was next 
repeated in Radziłów as well as in Jedwabne, Szczuczyn, Grajewo, Rajgród, 
Goniądz, and other towns of the region. 

What do witnesses say about the events in Wąsosz? 


Marian Rydzewski: A Polish Man and Resident of Wąsosz 


After the departure of the Soviet troops, German patrols entered the town and 
burned the synagogue; after burning it, they left.'' After the patrol, German 
Gestapo arrived in Wąsosz along with Jan Łoś [Mieczysław Kosmowski— 
author's note, M.T.|, who was also in the Gestapo. Józef Karwowski and Józef 
Leszczewski went up to the Gestapo men. Łoś and Karwowski spoke with the 
Germans in German, so I do not know what they talked about because I do not 
know German. 

After a short conversation, the Germans drove to the market square, where 
Gołdowski and Dębiński lived. Józef Leszczewski followed them. I do not 
know what the Germans discussed with Karwowski, Leszczewski, Gołdowski, 
and Debliński because I was not with them. These events took place in the 
morning hours on Saturday, at the end of June 1941. Around 13 o'clock, Józef 
Leszczewski came to my forge and told me to go into the rye fields behind the 
barns in Wąsosz and observe where the Jews would be hiding because this is 
where they would be fleeing. “You will drive them back to the city, and we will 
deal with them there.” 

In accordance with Leszczewski’s order, I went to the indicated place with a 
stick that I fashioned myself, a kind of a picket from a fence. I stood in the rye 
field alone; later, it could have been 19 or 20 o’clock. As help, Jakub Debinski 
brought Franciszek Wisniewski, who also had a fence picket, and as a pair we 
went looking for Jews. We chased out a Jewish family which was originally 
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from Grajewo and was hiding with Moszkowski in Wasosz. They were escorted 
by Godlewski, who came to inspect us and carried a gun. 

I stayed together with Franciszek Wisniewski in the rye field the whole night; 
in the morning, Kozłowski, Gołdowski, and Debinski came to us and, together, 
we headed toward the market. Jewish woman Zelman (first name unknown) 
jumped out in front of us. Koztowski noticed her and told me to kill her. I threw 
a stick at her and hit her; Zelmanówna fell over; she could have been about 
20 years old. When she fell over, Kozlowski ran up to her and, taking up the 
picket I threw earlier, finished her off, hitting her five times on the head. She 
was finally killed by Julian Petkowski from Lawsk, who was also with us. We 
continued together to the market. 

As Kozłowski was finishing off Zelmanówna, Chrostowski drove up in a 
wagon on his way the market, with Leszczykowski walking behind. He ordered 
Chrostowski to take Zelmanéwna’s corpse, which Godlewski and Petkowski 
threw onto the wagon. This took place Sunday morning. 

I went together with them to the market square, where Kozłowski chased out 
Jewish woman Biatostocka from a house on the market square, where an inn 
is presently located. He struck her with an iron-tipped club, stabbed her with a 
knife in the chest, and then had her thrown onto Chrostowski’s ladder wagon, 
which was already full of murdered Jews. 

Based on what I saw, the persons involved in the murder of Jews were Julian 
Petkowski, Józef Leszczewski, Józef Zalewski, Kazimierz Szymanowski, 
Tomasz Kozłowski, Jan Kozłowski, Dębiński, Józef Olszewski, Bolesław 
Kędzierski, and others. All of the above-mentioned were members of the 
National Party. As I recall, Kozłowski hurried to Moszkowski, who was walk- 
ing in front of us; therefore, I cannot testify as to who else participated in the 
murder of the Jews because the Jews were murdered all over Wąsosz, and I can 
only speak to what I saw. 


Stanisław Dardziński: A Polish Man and Resident of Wąsosz 


I know that there were about 1000 Jews in Wąsosz until the war because of the 
census conducted in the commune before the war.'? There were fewer Jews than 
Poles in Wąsosz. After the outbreak of the war in 1939, as soon as the German 
army appeared, it immediately pushed on. Soon thereafter, the Russians walked 
in. At that time, sundry escapees arrived in Wąsosz. I remember three rich 
Jewish families from Warsaw who escaped from the Germans. Later, under 
Stalin, these families were deported to Siberia in Russia. The Russians imme- 
diately formed a militia. 

Several young Jews joined its ranks but stayed in the militia only briefly. 
The rabbi made them see reason, and they withdrew from this militia. In 
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1941, one week after Hitler' s army occupied the Grajewo district, Mieczysław 
Kosmowski—who comes from the village of Swidry-Awissa—arrived in 
Wasosz with two Gestapo men. I knew Kosmowski as a postman who served 
Wasosz. 

I remember exactly that it was Friday evening, and I recall that Kosmowski 
was dressed in a Gestapo uniform. At that time, he and the Gestapo men orga- 
nized a rally in the market square in Wasosz at which he called for the murder 
of the Jewish population. I personally did not participate in this rally, but I 
know it was so from the accounts of my neighbors. When the rally ended, the 
two Gestapo men doused the Jewish synagogue with gasoline and set it on fire. 

During the rally, Kosmowski was describing how the Jews should be mur- 
dered, stressing that, unless the Poles accomplish this, they themselves will be 
murdered. That evening, Kosmowski left with the Gestapo men in the direction of 
Szczuczyn, where, as I later learned, they organized a similar rally. Throughout 
the day on Saturday, there was peace, but sometime around 3 or 4 o clock in the 
morning on Sunday, I was awakened by a knock on the window of my apart- 
ment. When I came to the window, I saw my neighbor, Józef Pleszczewski, who 
held some tool in his hand and said that I should immediately harness a horse to 
the wagon and bring sand that is needed to cover the blood in the streets—the 
remaining traces of the murdered Jews. [. . .] My late brother Czesław, who was 
then 22 years old, did go. He returned around 10 am in the morning. 

At that time, I learned from his accounts that he transported the murdered 
Jews to the ditches that remained after the Soviet army trenches. Brother 
Czesław told me that he witnessed Antoni Jakubowski and Stanisław Gąsiewski 
commit these murders. 

On Sunday, in the evening, I went to Stanisław Grunwald and together we 
went to Bolesław Kędzierski We decided that it would be good for the three 
of us to have some vodka and, with this goal in mind, we went to the market. 
Standing in the market, we heard people shouting in the commune building. We 
looked in that direction and saw Jan Kozłowski coming out of the building with 
a weapon—a pistol—in his hand. Kozłowski came up to us and said, “You must 
drive a few Jews to the trenches in the direction of the village of Nieczkowo 
[Niećkowo].” [. . .] Jews, including several teenage girls, were kept in the pre- 
war police arrest building. Tomasz Kozłowski served then as judge for the Jews 
and his elder brother, Jan Kozłowski, was the prosecutor. Jews were no longer 
killed in the settlement but were only caught there and led to this pit. 

We were all opposed to this, so Kozłowski slapped me in the face and let 
the old Kędzierski go, but instructed me, Grunwald, and the son of Władysław 
Kędzierski under the threat of the gun, i.e., the use of a pistol, to go forward. At 
that time, Bolesław Komosiński approached us, holding a blood-stained ax over 
his shoulder, and all of us went up to the commune building. 
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Here, upon a whistle signal from Jan Kozłowski, his brother Tomasz 
Kozłowski and Józef Leszczewski drove out three Jewish families, whom I 
personally knew, from the commune building. It was Hillel—with his wife and 
two children—who owned a small shop in Wasosz near the market square. Next, 
Ekstowicz with his wife and an eleven-year-old boy. Ekstowicz’s wife was lame 
on one leg, and that’s why we called her “kulawka (lame).” They also owned 
a shop in the market square in Wąsosz. The third family was that of Mośków, 
that is, he himself was not there, only his wife and two children. So, in total, 
there were ten people. 

Jan Kozłowski ordered these people to walk down the middle of the street 
towards the village of Nyćkowo [Niećkowo] and for us to walk behind them. 
Jan Kozłowski himself walked behind us to our left, holding the gun in his 
right hand, and Bolesław Komosiński was behind us to our right, carrying an 
ax over his shoulder. This way none of us had an opportunity to avoid escorting 
the Jews to their death. Along the way, Hillelowa, who was with two children 
and knew me personally, began to plead with me and Grunwald to intercede on 
the behalf of her children and not allow them to be murdered; thereupon, Józef 
Leszczewski, who was walking behind us, ran up to her and struck her in the 
face with his hand and forbade her to speak to us. 

When we arrived at the place where the ditches remaining after anti-tank 
trenches were located, it was already 21:00; however, in July, on a sunny day, 
it was not too dark. Here, I saw a large number of people covering murder 
victims with soil. Antoni Jakubowski and Bolesław Komosiński approached us 
and forced all ten people into the antitank trench. There was a great outburst of 
crying and lamentation from these people since they knew that this was the last 
moment of their lives. 

Wanting to see who will murder them and how, I and Stanisław Grunwald 
stopped near the trench. 

I saw with my own eyes Antoni Jakubowski tell all the Jews to lie on the 
ground, their heads facing in alternate directions. Then Antoni Jakubowski 
struck the people over the head with his tool. It was a spring with a balance 
weight fastened at one end. Did he hit everyone just once, I doubt it, because 
he did it lightning quick, and then he yelled to the people standing nearby, “For 
fuck’s sake, cover them up!” 

Upon this order, his people covered the murdered and the still-alive Jews. 
I do not personally know the people involved in covering up the murdered 
because they did not come from Wasosz but from neighboring villages. After 
this, Grunwald, Kedzierski, and I headed back to our apartments, but Antoni 
Jakubowski and others remained. 

[. . .] In 1942, I joined the National Armed Forces under the command of 
“Jaworski” (surname unknown to me). “Jaworski” died in 1944 or1945, and 
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the command was taken over by Józef Karwowski, pseudonym “Bystry,” and, 
from that time until the day I came out in the open, i.e., in the spring of 1947, 
I reported to him. 


Bolestaw Lempicki: A Polish Man and Resident of Wasosz 


In 1941, in the month of June, I do not remember the date, but it was on the night 
from Saturday to Sunday, at night, just at daybreak, I was woken up, but I do not 
know by whom because I did not look out the window." An unknown person 
knocked on my window, saying, “Get up and go outside.” I got up and went 
out to the street, where I met Stanistaw Grunwald. As he and I stood together 
in the street, I saw Marian Rydzewski and others drive Jew Moszkowski. While 
escorting Jew Moszkowski, Rydzewski held a knife—a relatively short bayo- 
net—in his hand. As I learned later, Moszkowski was murdered, but I cannot 
identify the murderer because I neither saw it nor heard it. 

During the murder of the Jews in Wasosz, there was no established authority 
because the Russians left, and the Germans just appeared, but the latter were not 
present during the murder of the Jews. That day murders were committed by 
Poles alone. The puddles of blood, as I recall, were covered over by Stanistaw 
Krzyzanowski, but I do not know on whose orders. The puddles of blood, I 
stress, were after the murdered Jews. 


Gabriela Szczesna: A Journalist and Resident of Lomza 


I heard the name of Marian Kryspin—an employee of the Wasosz Commune 
Office—who started the effort to tidy up the mass grave of the murder victims 
and erect a monument.'* I drove to Wąsosz. Marian Kryspin told me that he 
considered it his moral duty to ensure a dignified place of rest for the murder 
victims. He learned about the circumstances of the crime from his mother, 
whereas his grandfather was one of the people whom the murderers ordered to 
bury the bodies of the Jews in an antitank ditch. 

Both Marian Kryspin as well as the other residents of Wasosz with whom I 
spoke about the circumstances of the crime did not want to mention the names 
of the perpetrators. They argued that it concerned the welfare of the descendants 
of the perpetrators, who were not guilty of what happened. After talking with 
Marian Kryspin, I began going from house to house. Most of the people talked 
to me anonymously or did not want to provide their names, fearing of being 
accused of having pro-Jewish sympathies. However, there were those who did 
not hide their names. Mieczystaw Makuszewski said that he remembers those 
times quite well because, as he said it, he was a “rather good sized guy.” He 
spoke about the pre-war actions of members of the National Party from Wasosz, 
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the so-called nationalists. They conducted a boycott of Jewish businesses and, 
when the Germans invaded in 1941, promoted “Beating the Jew!” They them- 
selves also beat the Jews from Wasosz. Regarding the crime of 5 July 1941 in 
Wasosz, he used a biblical term: it was Sodom and Gomorrah; I do not know 
whether Mieczysław Makuszewski was an eyewitness to the crime. Czesława 
Makuszewska was friends with a Jewish woman, Enja Skroblacka, who was her 
classmate. That night, Enja Skroblacka and her family bought themselves out 
with gold and were not killed. They hid in their home, where about thirty other 
Jews also came. 

Czesława Makuszewska went with her cousin Zofia to the Skroblacki house 
with a powder for sprinkling wounds. Czesława Makuszewska said that from 
fear Enja drew blood biting her fingers. Czesława Makuszewska and her cousin 
Zofia sat through the night at Skroblackis. In time, the Skroblackis were taken 
to the ghetto in Szczuczyn. On the night of the pogrom, Mrs. Makuszewska hid 
another Jewish girlfriend, a baker's daughter, Henia Gengrasówna, in sheaves of 
grain, probably somewhere in the field. This girl, however, did not survive the 
winter. She froze somewhere. On the night of the crime in Wąsosz, Czesława 
Makuszewska saw the murder of Jew Mejsiak, his wife, and their one-year-old 
child. Two well-known residents of Wąsosz killed this Jewish family with clubs. 
She did not want to provide their personal details. Władysława Jaińska was then 
9 years old. She told me that, the day after the night of the crime, she and other 
children were running around the abandoned Jewish houses. At one imposing 
house she called the Belvedere, she and her sister collected scattered postcards. 

Sabina Mocarska, a daughter of Władysław Ladziński, had important infor- 
mation. Her father was a respected man in Wąsosz. He saved Judeska Gutman, 
the daughter of a blacksmith and a dressmaker, from the pogrom. On the eve- 
ning of the day of the crime, Judeska s mother came to the Ladzinski’s house. 
Filled with fear, she screamed that a pogrom was being organized. Sabina 
Mocarska remembered the sentence, “Today they plan to kill all the Jews!” 
At night, Judeska hid at Ladziński's and then in a rye field. The entire family 
Ladzinski also sought refuge somewhere in a field, as Sabina Mocarska put it, 
“in the peat,” because the perpetrators had earlier knocked on the windows of 
their home. 

They categorically demanded that Władysław Ladziński join in “beating the 
Jews.” 

The father of Sabina Mocarska was exhorted several times with the words: 
“Ladzinskis, get to work! Beat the Jews!” 

In the morning, Sabina Mocarska saw the results of the murderers’ manhunt 
for the hiding Jews who survived the pogrom. She saw Judeska Gutman’s 
father and her five-year-old brother Icek being led by the murderers. During our 
conversation, Sabina Mocarska provided the names of other members of the 
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Gutman family, Judeska’s sisters Bełci, Ryfka, and Śzlomka. These girls and 
their grandparents, parents, and brother Icek were then murdered in Wąsosz. 
Judeska’s second brother—Mejsiak—was killed by Germans in Radziłów. I do 
not know whether he was murdered on July 7, 1941, or later. After being saved, 
Judeska Gutman escaped to Szczuczyn. 

[.. .] These people described the Jewish inhabitants of Wąsosz. A certain 
Chamelka had a candy store. Skroblacki ran a shop with textile materials. 
A certain Mejsiak was a buyer of cereals and, in his shop, sold very good 
herring whose quality people remembered. Zelman and Nochim ran two 
bakeries. 

Jewish woman Rajna bought poultry. Notek and Lejbka were blacksmiths, 
shoemaker Moszko made shoes, Siaj and Ajzyk were tailors, Sydło was the 
owner of an oil mill, and Gutman traded in fruit. I wrote this data in real time 
from conversations with older residents of Wąsosz. They also talked about the 
perpetrators but without giving any names. I established the number of the 
murderers of Jews based on the accounts of my interlocutors, who estimated 
that there they were about thirty in number. When in January 1995 I wrote an 
article about Wąsosz, two murderers were still alive. They were both in their 
eighties. People did not say whether the perpetrators of the crime were residents 
of Wąsosz only or also of the surrounding villages. 

I wrote down information about one of the perpetrators who was thought to 
have been a member of the Home Army during the war. He became famous for 
making a notch on the butt of his rifle for each person he murdered. My inter- 
locutors vividly described that “his hands were always covered with blood.” 
Speaking about the killers of the Jews, they said that some of them literally 
“lived to become combatant” after the war. Significantly, none of my interlocu- 
tors ever said that the Germans either instigated or participated in the crime. 
Someone mentioned only that the arrival of the Germans in 1941 played into 
the hands of the nationalist criminals. 

Finally, I would like to highlight a certain inconsistency in the date. My inter- 
locutors gave the Midsummer night, between June 23 and 24, 1941, on the night 
of Saturday to Sunday, as the date of the crime. At the same time, as is known, 
the crime was committed on the night of July 5, 1941. I do not know where this 
discrepancy derives from. 


Jadwiga Kaminska Née Gutman: A Jewish 
Woman and Resident of Wasosz 


The persecution of Jews began when the German troops entered the village 
of Wąsosz in June 1941.5 My family and I were also persecuted by the local 
Polish people. [. . .] I remember that I escaped from Wąsosz on Thursday and 
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the murder of Jews took place on the night of Saturday to Sunday, during which 
my whole family perished, i.e., my father, mother, and five siblings. I know 
from people’s accounts that the murders of the Jewish people were committed 
by Poles, residents of the village of Wąsosz, in particular, Józef Leszczewski, 
Jan Kozłowski, Tadeusz Kozłowski, and Antoni Jakubowski, but I do not know 
what particular role each played. About 1000 people of Jewish nationality per- 
ished at that time. 

The Germans did not participate in the murders then, only the Polish inhab- 
itants. [. . .] I learned from people right after the liberation that my father and 
brother were murdered by a certain Jan Roginski. 


Zofia Ladzinska: A Polish Woman and Resident of Kownatki 


My husband worked for a short time at a flax plant in Etk.'° I believe that at this 
plant he met a man from Wasosz who was working there. Presently, I cannot 
recall his name. At work, in the presence of my husband, he spoke about and 
even boasted of his participation in the murder of Jews in Wasosz. He said that 
his uncle was involved in the crime. My husband relayed the killer's account to 
me. According to him, the Jewish residents of Wasosz were led to the area near 
the cemetery outside the village. They ordered the people to lie on their backs, 
placed shovels against their throats, and thrust the blades with their feet. And the 
person was no more. He even knew the uncle of this murderer, who also partici- 
pated in the crime. He worked in transport in Etk. One time he fell overboard 
from a truck and died. [. . .] This nephew who was telling my husband about his 
involvement in the crime in Wasosz, he drank a lot. A while back, he fell down 
the stairs in his apartment block and died. 


It is most saddening that it was also dangerous to admit to being Jewish 
after the war. 


Halina Petrajtis: A Jewish Woman and Resident of Etk 


I am the daughter of the late Jadwiga Kamińska, née Gutman.” I know from 
my mother that her parents, Fryda and Leiden Gutman, lived in the village of 
Wasosz, Grajewo district. My mother did not want to talk much about her fam- 
ily and its fate. I remember her always telling me and my brother Wactaw not 
to tell anyone about our origin. My mother said that her family was killed by 
Polish bandits during the war. She did not give details. She said that her grand- 
parents, parents, sisters, and one of her brothers were killed. My mother was 
afraid to talk about it. Once, when I was married, in the seventies, while visiting 
my mother, she showed me a postcard. It had no surname of the sender; it bore 
the stamp of the Ełk post office. On the card, someone wrote in clumsy letters 
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that my mother should not say a word about the crime in Wąsosz or our family 
would be killed. I told my mom to go to the militia, but she did not want to. 
I learned about my extraction only at the age of 16. 
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Chapter 6 


Szczuczyn and the Vicinity 


The interpretation of the events is based on the accounts of Basia Kacper- 
Rozensztejn, Chaja Sojki-Golding, Mojsze Farberowicz, Fiszla Mikalski, 
Ruwen Finkelsztajn, Icchak Wertman, and the testimonies of Polish and 
Jewish witnesses that are available in the court and investigative materials 
of the Institute of National Remembrance, including the files of the S8/12/ 
Zn investigation regarding participation in the murder of twenty unidentified 
women of Jewish nationality that were committed at a not exactly speci- 
fied time, in August 1941, in a forest near the village of Bzury, Szczuczyn 
commune, currently in Grajewo district, Podlasie region, by perpetrators of 
Polish nationality, lead prosecutor Radostaw Ignatiew; the investigation files 
S36/03/Zn in the case of the crimes committed by German gendarmes in 
Szczuczyn, lead prosecutor Jerzy Kaminski; and materials from the era. 


SZCZUCZYN 


A thriving, prosperous, and numerous Jewish community existed in Szczuczyn 
for centuries. According to the data from 1921, 2,056 Jews lived there at the 
time, comprising 56 percent of the town’s population. Owing to the lack 
of hard statistical data, it can be assumed that in the following years the 
number of Jewish residents increased because Szczuczyn was a large city 
and a dynamically developing center of trade. It had a large market that 
was conducive to trade on market days and to the overall prosperity of the 
town’s inhabitants, Fig. 6.1. At the outbreak of World War II, the popula- 
tion of Szczuczyn shtetl was about 3,000! people, which was confirmed by 
Basia Kacper-Rozensztejn in the testimony she submitted after the war. We 
can learn the most about the relations between the local Polish and Jewish 
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communities from the memoirs of Icchak Wertman, a Jewish resident of the 
town. According to him, unlike in Radziłów or Jedwabne, these relations, 
were proper but based on the principle of separation of both communities. 
This principle manifested itself, for example, in the fact that Jews and Poles, 
basically, did not maintain close social contacts and they visited each other 
only for business purposes. Also, the youth did not form friendships and, 
between the students of the Polish public school and the Jewish yeshiva that 
stood across from it, fights were more frequent than friendly play: pencil 
cases were broken, noses swelled, blood flowed. As a result, Polish and 
Jewish youth did not maintain good relations and both peer groups spent time 
within their own circles and did not assimilate. This is shown in the Figs. 6.2, 
6.3, 6.5, 6.8, and 6.12. Only Fig. 6.9, taken in 1937, shows a certain effort 
by a group of Jewish girls to improve mutual relations, as manifested by 
their Polish folk costumes. It should be remembered, however, that the photo 
was taken during classes at a Polish school, during a Polish national holiday, 
probably under the influence of the teacher, and participation in the holiday 
observances was neither spontaneous nor voluntary. 

Icchak Wertman recalled that religious ceremonies were also held in a 
manner designed to avoid conflict. On Sunday, when the Poles were going 
to Mass in church, the Jews stayed in their homes so as not to provoke the 
Christian neighbors by their presence. A similar principle was also observed 
on the main streets of Szczuczyn during the procession of Corpus Christi. 

In April 1938, Lejb Rozenthal, a resident of Szczuczyn, in a letter to his 
sister Zelda, wrote the following: nothing new is happening here. Things are 
getting worse and worse, and it is almost impossible to make any money. 
Anti-Semitism is getting more severe. We have come to a situation where 
kosher meat cannot be bought at any price. Last Saturday, the parliament 
passed a law banning ritual slaughter. Other anti-Jewish laws are also passed 
such as the revocation of citizenship from people who have stayed abroad for 
more than five years.’ 

The witness statement of Eugeniusz Borowski of April 4, 1971, is very 
typical in this respect. In the same breath, he listed thirty Polish families 
murdered by the Germans in Szczuczyn during World War II, providing 
accurately their names; however, of all the Jewish families whose members 
constituted more than half of the town’s inhabitants before the war, he knew 
only one name. This shows how far apart were the lives of both communities. 

The abyss between the Jews and the Poles in the region grew deeper with 
the approach of the political turmoil that preceded the outbreak of World War 
II. Tensions between the two communities gradually increased, beginning in 
the 1930s. It is known from testimonies submitted after the war by Icchak 
Wertman as well as from the testimonies of Polish residents of the city that 
members of the National Party and the National Radical Camp had very large 
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influence on life in prewar Szczuczyn and the deterioration of the relations 
between Poles and Jews. The SN clubhouse was located in the market square, 
in the very center of the town, recalled Franciszek Konopko, a man accused 
of murdering Jews in Szczuczyn who, he claimed, did not belong to the party. 
However, the future crime perpetrators such as Władysław Łaszczak, Jan 
Prymas, Antoni Glinski, and Jan Wroblewski did belong to the party before 
the war; the latter changed his political colors after the war and became an 
active member of the PZPR (Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, eng. 
Polish United Workers’ Party) in the region. 

Before World War II, as in other towns of the region, right-wing militants 
in Szczuczyn organized boycotts of Jewish shops, broke their windows, beat 
the Poles who patronized them, and doused the products bought from Jews 
with kerosene.‘ In the first weeks of the German-Soviet war of 1941, both 
Mieczystaw Kosmowski and Antoni Gardocki, the main instigators of the 
murders in Szczuczyn, were also connected with right-wing political circles. 

At the height of the tense relationship between the two communities, recalls 
Mojsze Farberowicz, the first German units entered Szczuczyn and Grajewo 
from Prussia as World War II began. A panic broke out among the Jews of 
Szczuczyn, who feared the wave of anti-Semitism that would follow the entry 
of the German army. Some of the Jews began to flee toward Lomza, others to 
Bialystok, but seeing German troops everywhere, they generally turned back 
to the city. On Sunday, September 3, 1939, about four in the afternoon, Polish 
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Figure 6.1 The Market Square in Szczuczyn, 1917. Ownership: Property of the author. 
Photo from his private collection. 
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troops reentered Szczuczyn for a short while but on Wednesday, September 
6, at midnight, the Germans carried out a strong counterattack, and the Polish 
army had to leave Szczuczyn, retreating toward the fortress of Osowiec. On 
Thursday, September 7, 1939, the Germans reoccupied the city. 

On that day, the first serious conflict of this war arose between the Polish 
and the Jewish communities of Szczuczyn. Judging the collapse of the Polish 
state and the devaluation of its currency to be inevitable, Jewish shopkeepers 
closed their stores and refused to sell their merchandise until a new, occupa- 
tion currency replaced the Polish zloty. 

This move was rational from the economic point of view, but it put the Polish 
population, suddenly deprived of the opportunity to acquire necessary goods, 
in a difficult situation. This provoked indignation and rage. Poles went to the 
German soldiers to complain about the Jewish traders and demanded they be 
punished. The Germans, busy with the frontal battles against the Polish army, 
advised them to take matters into their own hands and deal with the Jews using 
their own means. Pogrom attitudes appeared in the town for the first time. 

In his testimony after the war, Mojzesz Farberowicz said that members of 
the Polish community and the local parish priest then held a closed meeting 
at which it was decided that due to the difficult situation of the Polish popula- 
tion, deprived as it was of access to necessary goods, Jewish shops must be 
taken over by force. Because Jews lived among Poles, it was decided that, 
to avoid mistakes during the looting, “Christian” houses and stores should 
be marked with crosses placed in the windows so that the attackers would 
know which places to bypass. The pogrom and robbery were to take place on 
Thursday evening, September 7, 1939. However, as a result of intervention 
by the Germans who, in response to the danger, were bribed in time by the 
Jewish community, Thursday night passed in peace. 

Instead, on Friday, September 8, at eight o’clock in the morning, an order 
was posted on the streets of Szczuczyn, calling on all Jews to report for forced 
labor for the benefit of the German occupation forces. Jews were forced to 
liquidate damage to the buildings and streets of the city and a nearby bridge 
that was blown up by the retreating Polish troops. Anyone not reporting to 
work was to be executed by firing. Polish youth in Szczuczyn eagerly took 
part in hunting down and driving Jews to work. On one of the streets, a 
German soldier shot a twelve-year-old Jewish boy, assuming that the boy was 
shirking work. This had the effect of “relieving tension” in the city, as the 
Polish residents felt reassured that Jews were being punished by the Germans. 

In the following days, the German army also appointed local authorities— 
the Szczuczyn municipal committee—which included two Poles, that is, 
gardener Gricza and a certain Borowski both of whom, according to Mojsze 
Farberowicz, were known prewar anti-Semites in Szczuczyn. The committee 
also included a representative of the Jewish community, Awrom Finkelsztajn. 
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He knew German and could communicate with the occupational authori- 
ties; during World War I, he was the mayor of Szczuczyn. On Saturday, 
September 9, 1939, an order was issued for all Jews up to the age of forty-five 
to appear before eleven o'clock in the morning at the market in Szczuczyn. 
When the order was carried out, the German soldiers—knowing that under 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact they would soon have to leave this area— 
selected about 300 Jews and placed them inside the Szczuczyn synagogue. 
Among others, Lejzer Burak as well as a brother of Chaja Sojka-Golding 
by the name of Isak, her cousin Chaim Lipa, Zalmen Rozenthal, her cousin 
Galant, and many others were jailed there. 

From there, the 300 Jews were taken to the Polish territories that by treaty 
were to be incorporated into the Third Reich. One can only imagine what 
effect such a deportation had on Jewish families in Szczuczyn. Suddenly, the 
entire community was deprived of the protection of its youngest and strongest 
men. The Jews collected money to ransom the captured young men, sought 
out people of influence and contacts with the German authorities, and wrote 
letters appealing for the release of the prisoners. With no effect. Only one 
day, two cards arrived in Szczuczyn from the arrestees, and that was the only 
news that was received from them. 

The winter of 1940 was exceptionally hard, with the temperature reaching 
minus 40 degrees C. People were saying that “the Bolsheviks brought the 
freezing cold from Siberia.” That winter, of the 300 Jewish men deported by 
the Germans, thirty returned to Szczuczyn. The others died of cold during the 
transport or were shot dead by the Germans, who at one railroad station, for 
entertainment, used machine guns to riddle the rail cars with bullets. A dozen 
or so broke through toward Brest and even deeper into Russia. The following 
men returned to Szczuczyn: Kojfman Szegalowicz, Szifrak Kalman (cur- 
rently living in Israel), Binjomin Sosnowski, Zejdke Kurzendowski, a prewar 
driver, and a dozen others. Only the strongest survived the return journey 
from Germany. While escaping from German slavery, Chaim Lipa froze to 
death along the way. Reportedly, before dying, he asked to “say hello do Dora 
from me.” The relatives of Lipa together with Polish smugglers were later 
looking for his body, but in vain. All the men from Skubielski family died 
during the return. At the end, the withdrawing German soldiers set fire to the 
synagogue in Szczuczyn. 

Exactly on Yom Kippur 1939, at three in the afternoon, the German troops 
withdrew from Szczuczyn. In the evening, the first day of Sukkot, according to 
Mojsze Farberowicz, a message arrived from Grajewo that the Red Army has 
already taken control over the town and was marching with music in the direc- 
tion of Szczuczyn. Remembering the recent Nazi criminal rule and the anti- 
Semitic excesses of the Polish population, the Jewish population welcomed 
the Russians like liberators, quite warmly, with flowers, songs, and booze. 
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Figure 6.2 A Group of Jewish Youth in Szczuczyn, 1937. Ownership: Mike Marvins. 
Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use in the publica- 
tion of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


The following evening, one day after assuming power in Szczuczyn, the 
Bolsheviks arrested the former mayor, several rich Poles, and members of the 
intelligentsia as well as all Polish landowners, so-called landlords, from the 
entire city and the surrounding areas. They were sent to Grajewo and from 
there to the prison in Lomza and subsequently deported to distant Siberia. Now, 
Polish city residents were in despair, and the despair gave rise to rage and the 
desire for revenge against the Jewish neighbors, who were widely accused of 
collaborating with the NKVD (Narodnyi Komissariat Vnutriennykh Del, eng. 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) authorities. However, it should be 
noted that, as in other cities of this region, the NKVD agent network formed 
in the subsequent months in Szczuczyn was ethnically very diverse and was 
rather dominated by the Soviets and Poles, although, of course, Jews also 
were informers. However, the reason why it is impossible to definitively and 
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conclusively speak of “the over-representation of Jews” in the Soviet apparatus 
of repression is demonstrated by the deportations of February 10 and April 
13, 1940 (and of June 20, 1941) from Szczuczyn into the depths of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, in which the latter affected 130 people, includ- 
ing 29 Jewish families—rich members of the Jewish town community—and 
which was carried out two days before the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. 
Paradoxically, these deportations of Szczuczyn Jews to Siberia saved their 
lives. That is how Mojsze Farberowicz survived who, after three weeks of 
traveling in a cattle wagon, arrived with his family to a white hell, which pro- 
tected him from the hell of the Holocaust. This goes to show that the Bolsheviks 
treated both communities in a similarly “even-handed” revolutionary manner, 
deporting everyone they considered class enemies, regardless of ethnic origin. 

It should be added that due to overcrowding, the Soviets also resettled 
some “class-suspect” Jews from Szczuczyn to Radziłów and Grajewo. The 
Soviet authorities ordered them to relocate there under the threat of deporta- 
tion to Siberia or imprisonment. 

On June 22, 1941, the German-Soviet war broke out. The Nazis again 
quickly occupied Szczuczyn. After the Russian withdrawal and the passage 
of the front, chaos ensued in town because the Germans did not establish 
their own administration but continued their offensive toward Minsk. At that 
time, as in other towns of the region, the Polish population formed their own 
temporary militia and authorities. 

The Polish partisans emerged from the nearby forests, where they had been 
hiding and fighting all through 1940 against the Russians; they appeared in 
town and began organizing their own administration. Its members included 
Dabrowski, Jakubczyk, Borowski, and Światłowski, with the latter, as the 
former postmaster of the Polish post office in Szczuczyn, now becoming the 
commandant of the local citizens” guard. Stanisław Pieniak became mayor, 
and a month later, he was replaced by Jonkajtis—the prewar public-school 
headmaster and also a significant figure in the post-war history of the city. 

On Friday, June 27, 1941, late in the evening, when the entire city was 
asleep, on the initiative of brothers Albert and Stanisław Pieniak, Antoni 
Gardocki and Mieczysław Kosmowski—a later Gestapo agent in this area— 
the first Jewish massacre began in Szczuczyn, prepared with efficiency and 
forethought. One group of Poles attacked the so-called new part of the city, 
the second the Jewish apartments around the market square, the third began to 
pacify the Łomżyńska Street, and the fourth headed toward the Jewish settle- 
ment called by the locals Pawełki. 

In the new town, the families of Roterozen, Ludowy (tailors), Ester 
Kriger, Epsztejn, Peszke, Wapiński, Marnowicz (yeshiva director), and 
Sora Szejnberg were murdered in their own homes. Hearing the screams of 
murdered neighbors, the family Skubielski fled to the fields, into the rye. 
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Photographer Kaplan and Riwe Todorowicz together with a child and mother 
escaped from the Poles through a window and took refuge in the house of 
Chaja Sojka-Golding, which the Poles did not reach that night. Szczuczyn 
photographer Zalman Kaplan, whose photos of Jewish town residents are 
displayed in this book, died in the following days together with his close 
family members, who can be seen in Figs. 6.10 and 6.11. That night they 
killed the children of the Rozenthal family in the market square. They also 
killed Kajmanówna with a six-month-old child at the breast and her older 
son Griszen; Bejle Rohel Guzowski and her children were murdered; the 
Bergsztajn family, the Stucki family, the children of Tewje Szynberg, and 
many others were killed. In the Pawetki estate, Gabriel Farberowicz with his 
family and one more family from the Bergsztajn clan were murdered that 
night. Lejzer Sosnowski was taken to the slaughterhouse and ordered to put 
his head on the chopping block, where his head was cut off with a machine 
for stunning cattle. During the pogrom, most of the town’s Jewish children, 
such as those shown in Figs. 6.6 and 6.7, were killed. 

Later, the Polish inhabitants began to rob the apartments of the Jews killed 
that night. They loaded the corpses onto prepared carts and drove them out to 
the outskirts of the city. Polish militia guards immediately washed the blood- 
covered streets and covered the traces of murder with sand. Chaja Sojka- 
Golding claimed that the Poles themselves were saying that they had killed 
several hundred Jews that night. After the war, over fifty names of Szczuczyn 
residents appeared in the files of court cases concerning persons accused of 
participating in the pogrom. 

Also, the German materials discovered by Edmund Dmitrów while search- 
ing the German files in Ludwigsburg and Freiburg confirm the fact that Poles 
were the organizers of the pogrom in Szczuczyn. In the reports of the field 
command of the German army in Łomża of October 14, 1941, and for the 
period of October 9-11, 1941, there are two short mentions informing that 
“recently, in Wasosz as well as in Kolno and Szczuczyn, Poles conducted a 
pogrom of the Jews.”° 

After this first night of slaughter, the Jews in Szczuczyn were completely 
paralyzed with fear. One day after the murder, the mother of Chaja Sojka- 
Golding ran to the local parish priest to beg for mercy for Szczuczyn Jews, 
but the priest refused to intervene in any way in their defense. So, Chaja with 
her girlfriends went to see members of the Polish intelligentsia in Szczuczyn, 
but they also refused to intercede with the Polish militiamen or Szczuczyn 
men and peasants from the surrounding area who came down to the town 
upon hearing the news about the murder of Jews and plunder of their apart- 
ments. The secretary of the city council not only did not help but even took 
the clothes of the killed rabbi and ordered Furman, a Jewish tailor, to alter 
the clothing for himself. The tailor did the alteration and later told Chaja that 
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one could see drops of freshly dried blood on the rabbi’s coat. Chaja’s parents 
ran a shop in Szczuczyn for forty years and had many clients from all social 
strata. Nobody helped them. The secretary of the local parish council was 
killing Jews at that time. 

Another night was coming. The Jews were panic stricken with fear about 
the arrival of darkness, surmising that under its cover, the horrible events of 
the previous night would be repeated. Fortunately, around 10 P.M., new front 
units of the Wehrmacht entered Szczuczyn. Then Chaja came up with the idea 
of trying her luck again with the German soldiers: she hoped that they would 
help them just as they did in September 1939. With great difficulty—because 
they feared the Germans as much as the Poles—the Jews from Szczuczyn 
selected a delegation that went to two German officers with a plea for protec- 
tion from the Poles. In the beginning, the Nazis refused to help, saying, “This 
is not our business; we fight with soldiers, not with civilians.” However, when 
they were offered soap and coffee in exchange for protection, they agreed to 
have their soldiers maintain peace in the town at night. Chaja and two other 
women began to work for the soldiers; later they were brought in to work at 
the German headquarters in Osowiec. And that is how they survived, and the 
next pogrom in Szczuczyn was halted. 

Later, the Jews were almost daily forced by Polish neighbors and the mili- 
tiamen to weed the market square in Szczuczyn. Each Jewish household had to 
send two or three people to tear out the grass from in between the cobblestones. 

A particularly important testimony about the course of the pogrom and its 
Polish perpetrators was filed after the war by Basia Kacper-Rozensztejn, who 
can be seen in Fig. 6.4. She survived the war by hiding with Polish farmers, 
which shows the complicated situation of Jews among urban Poles, most of 
whom persecuted Jews but some also helped and saved their lives. 

After the war, Chaja Sojka-Golding, Basia Kacper-Rozensztejn, and other 
Jews from Szczuczyn testified that the largest murder in the city took place 
in the evening of July 14, 1941.° The Polish militia gathered Jews in the mar- 
ket square and later led them to the Jewish cemetery in the nearby village of 
Skaje. The Poles killed about 100 Szczuczyn Jews there. They were killed 
bestially one at a time with axes, clubs, and shovels. Chaja testified that men 
from the Lejzerson, Jarmutowski, Kietczewski, Lifsztejn, Panusz, and Pintel 
families and many others were murdered at the cemetery. 

After the war, the following individuals stood accused of direct participa- 
tion in the killings at the Jewish cemetery in the village of Skaje: Wincenty 
Rung, Dominik Gaszewski, Marian Jasiński, Franciszek Małecki, Czesław 
Sulewski, Napoleon Grosfeld, and Stanistaw Bubrowski. The murdered men 
were buried at the Jewish cemetery in Skaje in one common grave near the 
gate. Chaja Sojka-Golding saw this grave. According to her, it was a large 
circle covered with fresh white sand. 
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Figure 6.3 Jewish Women in Szczuczyn, 1929. Ownership: Mike Marvins. Photo from 
private family collection, with the owner’s permission for use in the publication of The 
Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


In 1942, after the ghetto was established in Szczuczyn, the Jewish council 
sought permission from the Germans to exhume those who had been killed 
earlier in Pawełki and to transfer them to this mass grave at the Jewish cem- 
etery. When the bodies from Pawełki were exhumed, some of them were 
missing heads, arms, and legs. 

As I wrote earlier, Marian Światłowski, the prewar postmaster at the post 
office in Szczuczyn, was the commandant of the Polish militia. Shoemaker 
stood out among the murderers: he killed the Zejdka Bergsztajn family and 
later moved into her apartment. 

At that time, Poles set up the so-called the court of three,” comprising 
Marian Światłowski, Mieczysław Kosmowski (the same who served on a 
similar court in Wasosz), and Jan Zatuska, a prewar teacher at Szczuczyn’s 
middle school and a member of the local intelligentsia, deserves special 
attention. He taught in the same gymnasium where Jonkajtis, the mayor of 
Szczuczyn during the period of the greatest murder of Jews, was the prewar 
director. The “court of three” dealt out death sentences in absentia against 
local communists, both Polish and Jewish. And the local middle school and 
the local post office served as detention centers for the convicted. 

After the murder at the cemetery in the village of Skaje, SS-men 
(Schutzstaffel, Protection Squadron) appeared in Szczuczyn and, together 
with the Polish civic guards, drove the remaining Jewish population into the 
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ghetto that was established in the city on July 20, 1941. Wincenty Rung was 
appointed its commandant. At the same time, auxiliary rabbi Jeszaja, ritual 
butcher Radziminski, Goldfarb, Tutelman, as well as others were killed. 
Together with the entire Jewish population of Szczuczyn, the following 
were locked in the ghetto: Maszka Guzubski, Zemla Zavl, Chaim Kokoszka, 
Libe Mtynarzewicz, Kulinski, Jankiel Denmarek, Muki Farberowicz, Dowid 
Rubinowicz, Mosze Lejzerson, Sorek Grajewska, and Kajman. Before enter- 
ing the ghetto, men had their beards cut off. After the creation of the ghetto, 
some younger men were taken by Polish guards in an unknown direction and 
never returned; among them were Zemel, Perelman, and Chaim Kokoszka. 

After the creation of the closed Jewish district in Szczuczyn, the German 
authorities dissolved the Polish civic militia and, instead, in autumn 1941, 
they organized regular Polish auxiliary police but on German pay. The police 
included some former members of the Polish civic militia and those who helped 
them in the killing of Jews. According to the testimony of Stanisław Wiśniewski* 
after the ghetto was established in Szczuczyn, the German administration estab- 
lished—also at the beginning of 1942—its own gendarmerie post in the city, 
which was located in the prewar house for Szczuczyn schoolteachers. Jadwiga 
Sidorczuk, a cleaning woman at this station, listed its staff: commandant Kliss, 
Bohemel (pharmacist by profession), Rataj from the Berlin area, Paul, and amts- 
kommissar Zulaga. She also confirmed that the Germans shot dead Kacprowski 
and Albert Pieniak for murdering Szczuczyn Jews in the summer of 1941. Using 
the records of Szczuczyn war criminals, it is possible to establish the identities 
of the people who served next at the local gendarmerie station: Burbulla, Klisz, 
Trajber Paul, and Ewert were Germans serving in Szczuczyn, but Polish inhab- 
itants of this town also served there, among them Antoni Przestrzelski, Teofil 
Olszewski, Ludwik Kaszubski, Michał Ruchaczewski, Stanisław Rogalewski, 
Mieczysław Kosmowski as well as Stanisław Jastrzębski from nearby Grajewo 
and Witold Laszczykowski from Wołkowysk. They received German field uni- 
forms and Soviet weapons. According to his testimony, the outposts in Wąsosz, 
Radziłów, Białaszew, and Grabów were subordinate to the Szczuczyn station.” 

After the ghetto was created, all Jewish craftsmen in Szczuczyn were exploited 
by the Polish people (with the support of the Polish police forces constituted by 
the Germans) as slave labor on farms: a shoemaker, a tailor, a blacksmith, two 
watchmakers, and a painter had plenty of work. A Jewish council was formed 
in the ghetto as well as a Jewish force of law and order, which was composed 
mainly of elderly survivors. The Judenrat included Jojne Lewinowicz, Notke 
Rabinowicz, Jisroelke Goldfarb, Michał Krupniawski, Pawicki and Friedmian; 
Lubecki Lejb Darf and two doctors worked in a hospital. 

The auxiliary police comprised of local people removed from the ghetto 
and murdered elderly and sick people, including teacher Berman and Itsze 
Tutelman, Rabin Efron, and also killed several women: Mini Radziukańska, 
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Enia Słucka, Szejna Mławska, the wife of Izrael Alaran, Penzucha, the 
daughter of Lipsztajn, and Riwcia Sosnowska. 

Later, some owners of Polish farms demanded girls from the ghetto for 
work in the fields, gardens, and so on, during the so-called vegetable harvest 
in 1941. They paid Wincent Rung, the head of the ghetto, for Jewish slaves 
with gasoline, eggs, moonshine—whatever they could. Over eighty women 
were selected, including Gutka Rozenthal. Some Jewish women volunteered, 
hoping to bring some potatoes to their starving children and relatives in the 
ghetto. They left and never came back. They were killed by the locals with 
clubs, hammers, and hoes in the fields where they worked. 

Perhaps the most dramatic chapter in the tragic history of the Jews in 
Szczuczyn involves the fate of the Jewish women who were deprived of the 
protection of their men, 300 of whom were deported earlier to Germany in 
1939 and the rest killed one by one by Polish militiamen and Polish neighbors 
in the autumn of 1941. Defenseless Jewish women ended up in the Szczuczyn 
ghetto, where they found themselves at the mercy of their tormentors, becom- 
ing virtually their property. They were hired by local landlords and were easy 
targets for them. In the villages of Skaje and Bzury, these women were first 
raped and later murdered with premeditation. Poles from Szczuczyn exter- 
minated them over the course of several weeks with metal-clad stakes, ham- 
mers, and shovels; the crimes always had the same pre-determined course. 
The criminals rode up on bikes to the women's place of work; they procured 
their weapons in place from the local farmers; they surrounded the women 
at work in the fields, next raped and murdered them, and then buried their 
bodies in nearby forests. Stanisław Cybulski one of the participants in the 
murders, admitted after the war that all the criminals were members of the 
National Party before 1939. Even German gendarmes expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the killing of the Jewish women and beat up one of the witnesses, 
the village mayor of Skaje, for allowing the murder. There are no known 
documents that could tell us the names of the Jewish women who were mur- 
dered by the local Poles in the forest near the village of Bzury and in the fields 
surrounding the village of Skaje. However, the family tradition preserved by 
the relatives of the Jewish photographer from Szczuczyn, Zalman Kaplan, 
suggests that one of the women murdered near the village of Bzury in the 
forest called “Dybetka” was Zalman’s daughter, Regina Cyrlak. We see her 
in picture 6.13 with her husband Isaac. Only in 2016, the author of this book 
and the Rabbinical Commission for Cemeteries managed to find Dybełka in 
the forest near the village of Bzury the place where the bodies of the Jewish 
girls murdered in 1941 were hidden. In 2017, thanks to the efforts of the 
author and his two friends, Michał Pandera and Piotr Grzegorek, a modest 
commemorative plaque was unveiled here, as shown in Fig. 13.1. 
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Figure 6.4 Basia Kacper née Rozensztejn, Szczuczyn, 1938. Ownership: Eva Rosenstein. 
Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use in the publica- 
tion of The Towns of Death. 


SOON AFTER THE GERMAN ENTERED THE TOWN, A CERTAIN 
DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN FRONT OF THE LOCAL CHURCH PRE- 
CIPITATED THE MURDERS OF THE JEWISH RESIDENTS OF 
SZCZUCZYN. WHAT WAS THIS EVENT? 


Józef Kuczewski: A Polish Resident of Szczuczyn 


In the first days after the German troops entered Szczuczyn in 1941, several 
residents of the town of Szczuczyn began to murder Jews." [. . .] On Sunday, 
when the German army was already in Szczuczyn, Wincenty Rung killed a Jew 
whose name I do not recall in full view of the residents of Szczuczyn. I and 
many residents of Szczuczyn witnessed this incident with our own eyes. That 
same day, Wincenty Rung murdered the entire family of the murdered Jew; I as 
well as the residents of the Krzywa Street saw this incident. 
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THIS EVENT BECAME THE SIGNAL TO START MURDERING THE 
JEWISH RESIDENTS OF SZCZUCZYN. THIS CRIME WAS COMMIT- 
TED IN FRONT OF POLISH PEOPLE, AFTER SUNDAY MASS, AND 
NOBODY PROTESTED. THEREFORE, FROM THAT MOMENT FOR- 
WARD, EVERYONE IN TOWN UNDERSTOOD THAT THE MURDER 
OF JEWS WILL NOT BE OPPOSED OR CONDEMNED. WHAT HAP- 
PENED LATER? 


Basia Kacper, Née Rozensztejn 


Born in 1920 in Szczuczyn.''!* She survived the war in hiding with a Polish 
woman whose name is unknown. After the liberation, she lived briefly in 
Białystok, and in 1949 she left for Wroclaw. There she married Abraham 
Rozensztejn with whom she had three children. In 1957, she emigrated to 
Israel and then to the United States, where she died in New York in July 1972. 


Szczuczyn is a town that until the war was inhabited by 3,000 Jews. The Jews 
experienced the Nazi bestiality soon after the outbreak of the war in 1939 as the 
Nazis roamed the city for two weeks. During their brief stay in Szczuczyn, the 
Germans arrested 300 men, and only a few of them managed to return. 

The Germans reentered Szczuczyn on June 24, 1941. They did not imme- 
diately set up their own authorities, taking several days to become acquainted 
with the area. It is precisely during this period that decent Polish youths and 
hooligans organized Jewish pogroms. 

Their leaders were Jakubczak, policeman Dąbrowski, police chief Swiattowski, 
and school headmaster. On June 25, 1941, on Friday [the witness is mistaken 
about the date; most probably, it was Friday, June 27, 1941—author’s note, M.T.] 
in the middle of the night, when everyone was asleep, the Jews living mainly on 
the Parkowa and Lomza Street became victims of violence. Mrs. Kaplan and her 
son-in-law, Ester Kriger, her daughter and granddaughter, Adamowski, Peszka, 
Jasinski, Majzel and others were murdered. In Nowe Miasto (New Town), in the 
market square, they murdered the children of Chana Rozeblat, Grisza Rodzinski, 
his wife and their small baby, Bernsztajn, Bejla—Rachel, Guzowska, Zajdka 
Rochka with her grandson, the children of Szejnberg; they also murdered rabbi 
Stucki (burned in a house of worship) with his whole family. Outside of town, on 
Pawelska street, they murdered Gabriel Farberowicz and Lejzor Sosnowski (the 
latter one was butchered). Then, all the dead were transported by cart outside the 
city and thrown casually into ditches, without covering them over. 

The violence against the Jews was repeated, so Jewish women turned to 
the city elites for help in stopping these attacks. There was no reaction, so the 
women went to the German soldiers. The upshot of their plea was that next night 
the soldiers patrolled the streets inhabited by Jews. 
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The soldiers’ help was generously recompensed, but eventually it was pos- 
sible to sleep peacefully. The town residents of Grajewo, Radziłów, Wąsosz, 
and Stawisko behaved similarly toward the Jews. In Radziłów, the Jews were 
driven into a barn and burned. 


A week before the establishment of the ghetto, Polish policemen, under 
the guise of removing grass from the pavements, drove Jews out from their 
apartments; no one was allowed to stay home. Jews were driven to the Jewish 
cemetery and executed there. There were about 100 people in the fraternal 
grave, including a son of Jona Lewinowicz, Palis with his son Majer, Joszu 
Kokoszka, Felek Lipsztajn, and others. 

The local rabbi was also murdered, but first he was horribly tortured 
and then his body burnt.'? On July 20, 1941, the Germans decided to cre- 
ate a ghetto. It covered the area between the manor houses of Lopian and 
Wilimowski. On that day, that is, on July 20, 1941, the Jews were driven 
out of their apartments, the young were separated from the old and driven 
to the camp, from where every evening people were selected for execution. 
Among those led out were: Saul Zefel, Mosze Guzowski, Chaim Kulinski, 
Jankiel Denmarek, Chaim Kokoszka, Fuki Farber, Dawid Rabinowicz, 
Mosze Lajzerman, a rabbi with his students, Kajman’s brother-in-law, 
teacher Berman, Icze Tutelman, Skubielski, and others. Mainly women and 
children entered the ghetto; ten tailors, one watchmaker—Szotem Motl, two 
blacksmiths, and one shoemaker were also admitted. There were also those 
who managed to slip in with their relatives living in the ghetto. About 370 
people found themselves in the ghetto. A Judenrat consisting of fifteen people 
was established; four policemen and a security service were selected. Jona 
Lewinowicz became the president and its members were Natka Rabinowicz, 
Srolka Goldfarb, Michał Krupniewski, Pawicki and Fridman. . . .. The fol- 
lowing people worked in the hospital: Lejb Lubecki, Darf, and two doctors. 
The above mentioned together with doctors Wertman and Hersz remained in 
the ghetto until its liquidation. On November 2, 1942, the ghetto in Szczuczyn 
was liquidated and its inhabitants were moved to Bogusz. 


Antoni Wasilewski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


Immediately after the Germans occupied Szczuczyn in 1941, the murder of 
Jews began.'* One day I was sitting with my wife, Szczepan Lachowicz, and 
Władysław Sielawa, when Stanisław Cimochowski came running to us, saying, 
“Let’s go beat the Jews, and if not, then go to sleep!” And after two hours, the 
entire Jewish family of Zejda, the grain merchant who lived one courtyard away, 
was slaughtered. The whole family was murdered in his apartment, but I do not 
know who was murdering there because I was in my apartment. 
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Figure 6.5 Girls from the Zionist Organization Hashomer Hatzair. The fourth from the 
left is Rywka Szejnberg, Szczuczyn, 1934. Ownership: Mike Marvins. Photo from private 
family collection, with the owner's permission for use in the publication of The Towns of 
Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


Marian Zyskowski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


In the evening, I went to the Łomżyńska Street and stopped at Wacław 
Ruchata’s, where my friends Stefan [surname illegible—author’s note, M.T.], 
Władysław Piwko, Stanisław Wróblewski, and Stanisław Nowicki, all residents 
of Szczuczyn, were staying.' At that time, Stanisław Pieniak was passing by; 
he turned to Wacław Ruchała, who was standing nearby, and said, “Come 
Wacek with me, if you have hard conscience,” and went to the courtyard 
of the City Council. I and those standing with me followed him and, in the 
courtyard, we found twenty people standing there, including the late Stanisław 
Piwko, Kacprowicz, and Jan Gardocki. I also saw Stanisław Cimochowski, and 
Stanisław Piwko, Mieczysław Kosmowski, and Albert Pieniak were standing on 
the porch, where Kosmowski delivered the following words to those assembled: 
“Today, we will slaughter these thieves for the wrongs against us!” 

The whole group headed toward a Pawełki street, and I with Truszkowski left 
them and went home; Truszkowski was a bit behind me and he stopped at a mill on 
the Senatorska Street. After several quarter-hours, I left my apartment again and 
reached the apartment of Szczesnowicz on the Kilinski Street, where I saw the late 
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Stanisław Wróblewski and Władysław Piwko standing there. We stood there for 
several minutes, and we heard a group of people approaching an apartment where 
Jews were living. They began knocking on the door, and we ran away home. 

The Jews were slaughtered in Pawetki in the places where Pieniak’s group was 
headed as well as in many parts of the city. In the morning, at four o’clock in the 
morning, I went out into the hallway of the house where Pienak and I lived together; 
I heard knocking on the door, so I opened it, and saw Pieniak holding a wall clock 
in one hand and lots of clothing and various men's and women's garments in the 
other. He wore a gray jacket, and from his pocket protruded a knife whose blade 
had a blood-stained tip. He did not say anything to me, just smiled. Before Pieniak 
left that evening, my mother saw Stanisław Pieniak take a knife as long as 30 
centimeters from his mother, wrap it in a newspaper, and insert it inside his shirt. 

Later, that is, when Pieniak was no longer mayor, the Germans too organized 
the second slaughter of the Jews. After this slaughter, my mother saw Pieniak 
bring home about ten pairs of shoes. 


Janina Mierzejewska: A Polish Woman 
and Szczuczyn Resident 


Yes, I know Stanisław Pieniak; we live in the same house; during the occupa- 
tion, he was the mayor of the city of Szczuczyn and later the administrator of 
16 One time, I left the apartment [and] saw Stanisław Pieniak come out 
and carry something wrapped up. His mother followed him and said something 
to him, but I did not hear what, and he waved his hand and went away. On the 
second day, I saw Stanisław bring several pairs of shoes and clothing, but I do 
not know from where. He told my mother to open the door for him. 


an estate. 


Czesław Rogiński: A Polish Man 


When in the summer, in the second half of 1941, the German army entered Szczuczyn, 
the local population, and especially the nationalist element, began a mass murder and 
robbery of the Jewish population." I do not know who issued the order, but I heard in 
Szczuczyn that all Poles had to take an active part in murdering Jews while those who 
would not were to be regarded as Jews and could expect unpleasantries. 

Therefore, during the day, I did not stay at home and remained in hiding, but 
I do not know who was involved in the murders of the Jewish population. 


Józef Dąbrowski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


The following inhabitants of Szczuczyn took part in the murders: Wincenty Rung, 
Władysław Zajkowski, and Stanisław Nowicki.'* I saw Władysław Zajkowski 
when, holding a knife in his hand, he ran into the apartment occupied by Jews living 
on the Łomżyńska Street; after a while, I saw the bodies of the killed Jews heaped 
onto wagons and driven outside the city. Stanisław Nowicki was the leader in these 
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murders because he walked through the apartments and under compulsion ordered 
people to go and murder Jews. The cart used to carry the murdered Jews belonged 
to Brzostowski from Szczuczyn; Brzostowski drove them outside of town. 
Nowicki also came to us; he used to come to me and my brother, urging us 
to go to beat the Jews. My brother refused because he was ill; however, I did 
go but did not participate in it. After leaving my apartment, Nowicki went on to 
issue other orders; I do not know whom he visited because I did not follow him. 


Konstanty Wszeborowski: A Polish 
Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


Jasinski, a painter presently living in Szczuczyn, confided in me that he killed 
a Jew named Kaplan, who right away gave him dollars and gold, but he also 
wanted to take away his things; however, when he came to his house, Poles had 
already plundered it. Jasiński told me that he only took a potty from the home 
of Kaplan. He committed the murder with the late Zakrzewski. 

[. . .] Jasiński was not present during the burial of the Jews, but he did partici- 
pate in their murder. I did not see it myself, but he himself told me in my apart- 
ment that he killed photographer Kaplan together with Zakrzewski. Jasinski said 
that Kaplan gave him gold and dollars to spare his life, but they still murdered 
him. The photographic cameras were taken by Wedotowska, Zakrzewski’s 
lover, who still has them till today. 


Jadwiga Dylewska: A Polish Woman and Szczuczyn Resident 


In the first days after the Germans entered the town of Szczuczyn in 1941, a pogrom 
of Jews took place in June.” Stanisław Olszewski was also involved in this pogrom. 
He personally, with his own hands, killed one Jew, about twenty years of age, who 
was hiding under the organist’s porch. When he saw the hiding Jew, Stanisław 
Olszewski began to beat him, holding something in his hand; I cannot describe 
accurately what he had—an iron or a stick—because I was hiding in the priest’s 
garden, 100 meters from the place where Stanistaw Olszewski killed this Jew. 


Maria Malecka: A Polish Woman and Szczuczyn Resident 


I did not tell anyone that the reason I went to Glinki was because I was fright- 
ened when they murdered my Jewish neighbors one night, although that was the 
main reason for my leaving at that time.?! I deny that I told anyone that I left 
because at night I have dreams about the Jews my husband murdered, whose 
bloodied things lie in my apartment. 


Maria Domiziak: A Polish Woman 


I do not know anything regarding the murder of Jews in Szczuczyn during the 
German occupation because I was busy working at home.” I do not recall that 
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Figure 6.6 A Jewish Kindergarten in Szczuczyn, 1938. The boy marked with an “X” is 
Noc Wegrowski; he left for Mexico with his parents before the war. The remaining chil- 
dren in the photo, along with the teacher, were murdered during the pogrom. Ownership: 
Mike Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use 
in the publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


Franciszek Konopko ever admitted to me that he was cutting off the heads of Jews; 
also, I do not remember that Czesława Podsiada ever said anything about it in the 
bakery; perhaps, she may have said something, but I do not remember it now. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF LOCAL BLACK- 
SMITH IZRAEL WHO WERE FAMOUS FOR THEIR BEAUTY? 


Piotr Wszeborowski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


Poles murdered Jews in Szczuczyn.” People living in Szczuczyn said that 
Wróblewski murdered two daughters of a blacksmith, a Jew who had a smithy in 
Szczuczyn. [...] Wróblewski carried an ax over this shoulder like a rifle. However, 
I heard from Jews as well as from Polish people that it was Jan Wróblewski who 
killed the two daughters of the Jewish blacksmith living in Szczuczyn. [. . .] I saw 
him myself, walking down a street, all spattered with blood like a butcher [. . .]; 
looking at him, it was apparent that he participated in the murder of Jews. 


WHAT FATE BEFELL THE SZCZUCZYN CONFECTIONER CALLED 
“MAGICIAN” BY ALL THE CHILDREN BECAUSE HE COULD CON- 
JURE UP THE TASTIEST SWEETS LIKE NO ONE ELSE IN THE AREA? 
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Leon Rung: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


During the German occupation, I do not remember the exact date, but it was 
in the autumn of 1941, after digging potatoes, I and my late mother Kazimiera 
were returning by road to Szczuczyn from the village of Skaje.™ I saw precisely 
Franciszek Konopko—wearing a green coat and a hat on his head, holding a 
birch stick as thick as an arm—together with Aleksander Domiziak—a resident 
of Szczuczyn, who was wearing boots with tops, a hat on his head, and a jacket 
of a color I do not remember, also holding a similar birch stick—drive in front 
of them an acquaintance of mine—Jew “Magik,” who until 1939 made candies 
in Szczuczyn—from Szczuczyn towards the Jewish graveyard in the village of 
Skaje. 

When the above-mentioned people were passing by, I heard Magik beg 
Domiziak, “Let me go, Olek. After all, I have fed your children, I have given 
you a lot of candies for free? I have a gold watch—I will give it to you.” I 
saw Konopko kick Jew Magician in the backside with the tip of his boot and 
say, “Keep moving, you son of a whore Jew!” I saw Franciszek Konopko and 
Aleksander Domiziak take the Jew to the Jewish graveyard and hide there; 
I did not see and do not know what they did there with the Jew. When my 
mother and I went to Szczuczyn and were near the building where the post 
office is now located, I saw Franciszek Konopko and Aleksander Domiziak 
return, carrying something under the peasant coat, but I did not see what. Jan 
Wisniewski, who at that time was riding by on a bicycle from the village of 
Skaje to Szczuczyn, also saw K. and D. lead Jew Magik towards the Jewish 
graveyard. 

[. . .] For this crime, Franciszek Konopko was already in prison but was 
acquitted because Jan Wisniewski did not testify then against Aleksander 
Domiziak, who was his mother’s lover. I did not testify either because my 
father, Wincenty Rung, cooperated with the Germans. 


IS IT TRUE THAT JEWISH CHILDREN WERE NOT SPARED AND 
WERE TREATED WITH PARTICULAR CRUELTY DURING THESE 
MURDERS? 


Jan Kondracki: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


In 1941, several days after the arrival of the Germans, I was sleeping in my 
apartment but heard some noise on the Krzywa Street, so I went out on the town 
and was on the Krzywa Street, so I saw Józef Witkowski in one Jewish apart- 
ment in which a child was lying in a cradle; Witkowski took the child by the 
feet and smashed its head against the ground; thereupon, I fled from this street 
and did not see anything else.” 
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J6zef Zalewski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


One night in 1941, I heard some screams around two o’clock in the morning, so I 
went out and saw Jozef Witkowski in a Jewish house where the whole family was 
murdered and, in my presence, kill a Jewish boy of about twelve years of age with 
a thick club, hitting him on the head.* When I saw this, I immediately ran home. 
However, soon thereafter, Jozef Witkowski came to my courtyard, drunk, holding a 
club in his hand, and corralled me to transport battered Jews away on a cart. [.. .] I 
went. Together with Witkowski, I entered one apartment. In the apartment, several 
murdered people were lying on the floor and one on was lying on the bed covered 
with a featherbed. The person lying on the bed was a Jewish boy of about thirteen, all 
bloodied up; he moved. Then Witkowski hit him on the head with his club. The sight 
of the battered people was so horrific that I could not stand it, and I ran away. Besides 
Witkowski and I, there were still several other people in the apartment. 


Hipolita Piwowarska: A Polish Woman 
and Szczuczyn Resident 


Mieczystaw Kosmowski told me that for him murdering a Jew is nothing; he 
also came and showed me a stain on the wall of the house where I lived, say- 
ing that “small Jewish heads were split open” here, and one could see there the 
signs of blood; I saw this with my own eyes.” Mieczysław Kosmowski added 
that Władysław Zajkowski and Feliks Biernacki also participated in the murder 
of Jews in Szczuczyn, but I did not see it. 


NEXT CAME THE MOST TERRIBLE NIGHT IN THE HISTORY OF 
SZCZUCZYN. THE POLES LED OUT THE JEWISH RESIDENTS TO 
THE JEWISH CEMETERY IN THE NEARBY SKAJE AND THERE, 
AFTER A SELECTION (LE., SEPARATING THOSE WHO WERE TO 
LIVE AND THOSE WHO WERE TO DIE), THEY MURDERED AT 
LEAST 97 OF THEM. LATER, AT LEAST TWO MORE MURDERS OF 
JEWS TOOK PLACE AT THE SAME CEMETERY. 


Józef Zyskowski: A Polish Man and 
Mayor of the Village of Skaje 


About 100 Jews were murdered at the Skaje cemetery.” On the evening of the 
same day, the Polish police—i.e., the late Lisik, who before the war served in 
the customs, and Kosmowski, who emigrated to Germany and was a postman 
before the war—ordered me to provide people to bury the corpses of those mur- 
dered. [. . .] I also went to this cemetery, where I met Antoni Gardocki, Albert 
Pieniak, and Henryk Kacprowski. I did not see anyone on the road leading to 
the cemetery. [. . .] People from Skaje were ordered to surround the cemetery, 
and the murder of the Jews began. 
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I do not know who participated in this murder, but everyone was saying that the 
Jews were murdered by Glinski (the younger), Buber (probably Bubrowski, author’s 
note, M.T.), Rung (the elder), Gardocki, Pieniak, and Kacprowski. The Jews were 
murdered in the cemetery since one could hear screams; later, they called the resi- 
dents of the village of Skaje and ordered them to cover the corpses with soil. After 
burying the corpses, Gardocki informed us that 97 Jews were murdered; after that, all 
of us returned to the village of Skaje. I remember people saying that before bringing 
the Jews to the Jewish cemetery, there was some kind of speech; these Jews were 
brought to the market square in Szczuczyn and from there they were led to the Jewish 
cemetery. Only some of the Jewish people were murdered there; Jewish women and 
a few Jewish men were brought back to Szczuczyn. 

[. . .] After a few days, the same policemen—i.e., Kosmowski and Lisik— 
arrived at my apartment and, on their order, several residents of the village of 
Skaje went to the said cemetery, where they buried corpses. I did not go then. 

After two weeks, I believe, had passed, the same policemen came, and, on 
their order, I sent out residents of the village of Skaje, and I went with them, 
to the same cemetery, where murdered Jews were brought from Szczuczyn by 
wagon; the corpses were unloaded from the wagons and buried in already-exca- 
vated pits. The corpses were brought in the carts of the late Zygmunt Rogowski, 
the late Adam Brzostowski, and Józef Kadłubowski, who resides in Szczuczyn. 

After burying the corpses, we returned to our homes. 

[. . .] I would like to add to my testimony that the first time about 97 Jews 
were killed. 


Józef Mroczkowski: A Polish Man and 
Resident of the Village of Skaje 


I have lived in the village of Skaje, Szczuczyn commune, Grajewo province, since 
birth.” I know well the inhabitants of our village and the residents of Szczuczyn. 
When in the summer, in the second half of 1941, Hitler's army entered, a mass mur- 
der of Jews was carried out in Szczuczyn and at the Jewish cemetery near Szczuczyn. 

I know about three of these murders. I do not remember the exact date of 
the first murder, but it was soon after the Germans entered at the beginning of 
autumn 1941. In the evening, the mayor of our village, Józef Zyskowski, came 
to my apartment and told me to take a shovel, go to the Jewish cemetery, and dig 
a pit there. All the inhabitants of our village, including Stanisław Sawicki, Józef 
Leszczykowski, Jan Narewski, Jan, Stanisław, Antoni Bogdan, Antoni Siejda, 
Bolesław Borawski—the present chairman of the PZPR in Szczuczyn—and a 
number of others, altogether some thirty people, went to dig the pits. When we 
came to the cemetery, we were met by the late Antoni Gardocki, a resident of 
Szczuczyn, the late Kacprowski (first name unknown), the late Pieniak (first 
name unknown), a resident of Szczuczyn (killed by the Germans); I saw the 
latter hold a pistol. They told us to dig a pit and divided us into three groups. 
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Each group was digging a separate pit at the indicated places. The Jews were 
already driven into the cemetery and were sitting; there were, I suppose, about 
two thousand of them. The Poles stood around and guarded them. 

At the site of my pit, we dug a trench about 5 meters in length and about 2 
meters in width, with the depth equal to the height of an average man. As we 
were digging the pit, I could hear Pieniak separate the Jews “to the right and to 
the left.” After we dug the pit, he also told us to go and guard the Jews to ensure 
that they would not run away; when I came out of the pit, I saw Kacprowski bring 
two Jews to the pit. Seeing this, I immediately fled, and I did not see who killed 
them. While guarding the Jews, Leon Ostrowski, Jozef Zalewski, and the latter’s 
brother (name unknown), inhabitants of Szczuczyn, stood next to me; there were 
also others, but I could not recognize them because it was dark. Leon Ostrowski 
and Zalewski did not dig the pits, and I did not see whether they were holding 
anything. I did not see, and nobody told me, who murdered the Jews. I saw that 
many Jews were released after the selection and went towards Szczuczyn. 

When the murder began and a terrifying cry arose from the cemetery, I dis- 
tanced myself farther from the Jews and did not see who brought in the Jews and 
who murdered them. When everything quieted down, there was the call, “All 
those with shovels, fill it in!” I did not get assigned to the same pit I had been 
digging earlier, but I filled in another, and I saw that it was filled completely 
with the corpses of Jews. I do not know exactly but I suppose that most of the 
adult men from the city of Szczuczyn had to take part in this murder; I saw a lot 
of Poles standing around the Jewish cemetery. 

I do not remember exactly but, as I recall, one week after the crime described 
above, mayor Józef Zyskowski again assigned me to go with a shovel to the 
Jewish cemetery; over 20 people from the village of Skaje went there. 

In accordance with his orders, we went to the cemetery together with other 
farmers, where we did not find anyone. We covered corpses in one pit with soil. 
There were about 20 farmers from the village of Skaje, including Antoni Szejda 
and Bolesław Borawski, and those mentioned above who were present at the 
first burial, and other inhabitants of the village of Skaje. 

After about two weeks, at the behest of village head Zyskowski, I and other 
inhabitants of the village of Skaje—the same as before—went to the mentioned 
cemetery and, after a few minutes, carts with murdered Jews arrived from 
Szczuczyn. They were brought in by the late Adam Brzostowski, the late Zygmunt 
Rogowski, and the late Sakowski (first name unknown), all from Szczuczyn. 

After the corpses were placed in the excavated pit, they were covered with soil, 
after which everyone returned home, and the wagon drivers went to Szczuczyn. 


Seweryn Kalinowski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


The persons who led a group of Jews towards the village of Skaje were armed 
with various iron rods and clubs.*° The Jews were also escorted by Sulewski, 
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Figure 6.7 Jewish Children during the Purim Festival in Szczuczyn. Ownership: Mike 
Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner’s permission for use in the 
publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


a tinsmith. He sat on the Kilinski Street, holding an iron rod in hand. When I 
asked him what he was doing, he said that “we will beat the kikes,” and then I 
saw him also lead Jews to the cemetery in Skaje. 

[. . .] I was an eyewitness when Wincenty Rung, brothers Gliński, Konopko, 
Władysław Zajkowski, Feliks Biernacki, and Metelski were torturing Jews and 
herding them into the market square; Rung gave a speech and drove everyone 
to the Jewish cemetery, where all the Jews were murdered with clubs, shovels, 
and whatever was at hand; afterwards, the residents of the village of Skaje were 
forced to bury the murder victims. 


Antoni Wasilewski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn 
Resident and, After the War, an Officer of 
the Citizens’ Militia in Szczuczyn 


During the German occupation, I lived in Szczuczyn, and I had an occasion 
to see Jan Marczykowski and Stanisław Nowicki kill Jews at the cemetery in 
the village of Skaje, where over one hundred and fifty Jews were killed, where 
Józef Zalewski and Stanisław Nowicki were also present; Stanisław Nowicki 
later became a policeman.*' Next, Jan Marczykowski murdered Jewish women 
who worked in the village of Bzury; Marczykowski also took an active part 
in the murder in the Glinki district of Szczuczyn, where about fifty Jews were 
killed. One night, I do not remember the exact date, about one thousand Jews 
were killed in Szczuczyn, where Marczykowski was an active participant in the 
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murders, removed people’s shoes and took away watches and rings, until the 
Germans arrived and dispersed the bandits because the Jews were lying in the 
streets. These facts can be confirmed by the residents of the city of Szczuczyn. 


Lejb Farberowicz: A Jewish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


I would like to mention that my son Gawrył Farberowicz, daughter Sara 
Farberowicz, my son-in-law Srólka Goldman, Brocha Farberowicz (daughter-in- 
law), and grandson Abram Farverowicz were murdered in the town of Szczuczyn 
at the same time.** While in Szczuczyn in autumn of 1945, I went to a close 
friend, Józef Dybinski, a resident of Szczuczyn, who was with me in Russia. 

There I rested and later went to miller Bronistaw Konopko, a resident of 
Szczuczyn, who told me that on the night of the murder, he was sharpening the 
millstone and heard a shout at one o’clock in the morning. On hearing this, he 
turned off the light and went to sleep. He did not tell me anything else. 


THE VILLAGE OF SKAJE 


However, it did not end with the mass murders of Jews at the cemetery in the 
village of Skaje. The Germans established a ghetto in Szczuczyn, from which 
Polish farmers took Jewish women for labor and exploited them as slave 
labor on their farms. Young people from Szczuczyn (who belonged to the 
National Democracy before the war, according to the testimony of one of its 
members) organized armed gangs that on their own initiative traveled around 
the area and murdered Jewish women working in the fields. 


Chaja Sojka-Golding: Born in 1915, a Teacher 
Educated at the Teachers’ College in Szczuczyn 


Before the war, she also worked at the local Cooperative Bank, survived the 
pogrom in Szczuczyn and the concentration camps in Auschwitz, Stutthof, 
Ravensbriick, and Neustadt. She lost all her relatives, her husband and two 
children. After leaving for the United States, she remarried. 


On Tuesday, several farm owners demanded girls for work in the fields to 
harvest grain, work in the gardens, and so on.” The police chief and five or six 
noble youths chose the girls. 

They selected more than eighty women (Gutka Rozenthal was among those 
chosen) while others went voluntarily in the hope of bringing back a basket of 
potatoes. They left and never returned. They were killed, some with scythes in 
the grain fields, some with hoes, and yet others in the gardens. 

Two sisters and cousins were not taken away. Sorekeh Zemel returned to the 
ghetto. 
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Konstanty Wszeborowski: A Polish 
Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


I saw Gaszewski near my settlement, 250 meters away, lead Jewish women in rows 
of four from the ghetto in Szczuczyn towards the Dudowa settlement to work. I 
watched.* They worked in the oat field. Gaszewski supervised them. Later, around 
one or two o’clock, he took them to another oat field in the direction of the Jewish 
cemetery. I noticed that immediately after their passage some individuals lay down in 
my grain field. I recognized Mietek, nicknamed “red eyes,” Karwowski, whose first 
name I do not know, Henryk Glinski, Bubrowski, and Wiszowaty. 

The above-mentioned individuals had axes and clubs with them. On the second 
path behind the barn, I noticed still others lying down quickly in the grain, because 
Gaszewski began to lead the Jewish women in that direction. I did not recognize 
these people. When he arrived, the attackers stood up, surrounded the victims, and 
led them towards Glinki to the Jewish cemetery. There, after herding the women 
into a shed, they led them out two or three at a time and murdered them. 

[. . .] I watched everything clearly. My son ran there later, asking for a shovel, 
but the bodies were already buried. Sitting on a hill, I watched Gaszewski, and 
saw him with a group on the road to Glinki (600 meters from my settlement). 
From there, the road leads to the cemetery 200-300 meters away. [. . .] As I 
watched, I saw Wiszowaty, Danowski and Metelski appear, carrying a stick and 
a spade “under the arm pits.” 

I think that Bubrowski was there, but I do not remember exactly. I did not 
notice Gaszewski there, and I do not know where he could have been. I did not 
see Grosfeld there then either. [. . .] I was in the barn when Karwowoski ran 
in, asking for a shovel. My son did not allow it, but Karwowski took it, saying 
he would bring it back. [.. .] Later, the attackers collected the victims together. 
There were more attackers, but they followed a path outside the barn, and I did 
not notice them. After the murder by these individuals, I heard that the village 
mayor ordered the people from the village of Skaje to bury the bodies of the 
victims. During the murder, one could distinctly hear screams and crying com- 
ing from the cemetery. 

[. . .] The Germans did not compel people to commit murders; at most, to 
drive people into the ghetto. I know they did it for personal gain and they still 
have their bundles of dollars tucked away. 


Franciszek Borawski: A Polish Man 


I remember it was one week after the Germans entered our area (June 1941). I was 
going to the vegetable harvest; correction, my wife Anna and I were coming back 
from Szczuczyn on foot.” Near the house of Konstanty Wszeborowski, I noticed 
six individuals ride bicycles, drunk; they blocked my way, ordered me to stop and 
told me that they would need me. They also stopped a certain Piotrowski, a resi- 
dent of Szczuczyn, a sieve-maker by profession, if I am not mistaken. I sat in the 
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ditch and Piotrowski stood on the road next to the cart. Danowski and Stanistaw 
Bubrowski were standing guard over us. The rest of them at one point came out of 
Wszeborowski’s farm, armed with sticks and fence pickets; Stanistaw Bubrowski 
held an ax in his hand. Then they blocked off the road. The rest of the individuals 
went to Duda’s field, to the Jewish women who worked there. 

And I noticed at a distance of some 100 meters, each of the individuals take 
two Jewish women by the arms and head with them towards the trenches. 

At that time, after receiving an order, Wszeborowski brought shovels; he 
came to me with the shovels, and Danowski and Bubrowski went in the direc- 
tion of the working Jewish women. Bubrowski took the first pair of Jewish 
women by the arms. I then saw Dudowa, who was standing near the cows, ask 
the persons not to beat the Jewish women and started to cry loudly. One of 
the individuals then yelled, “whack this old whore, let her lie together in the 
trench.” Thereupon, Dudowa ran home. 

Then the individuals whistled us over to go the trenches; they themselves 
proceeded to murder the Jewish women. When Wszeborowski and I came to the 


trench, I saw the Jewish women, already battered and bloody, lying on all fours 
in the trench, and one could hear their death rattle. 

The individuals ordered us to bury the still-living Jewish women. I carried 
out this order partially because as soon as those individuals began to leave the 


Figure 6.8 Sisters Fela and Miriam Oserowicz. Ownership: Mike Marvins. Photo from 
private family collection, with the owner's permission for use in the publication of The 
Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 
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trenches, I, unable to look at it, went home. I recognized Stanistaw Bubrowski, 
two brothers Glinski, and the sons of Antoni Danowski; I did not see Grosfeld 
among them. 


Janina Duda: A Polish Woman and 
Resident of the Village of Skaje 


Jews in the ghetto were guarded by Germans and Poles while a gendarme 
always issued me Jews for work.” I saw Rung many times in the ghetto. Jews 
always returned from the fields to the ghetto; only once did Jewish women, nine 
in number, not return since they were murdered in the fields. I did not see who 
murdered them; I will only testify that it was dinnertime, and I was heading out 
home with these Jewish women. Suddenly, people arrived on bicycles and sat 
by the ditch; there were a number of them, including Danowski, Wiszowaty, 
Bubrowski, and many others I did not recognize. One of them, I do not remem- 
ber who, asked me if all the Jewish women [are here], to which I replied that 
two were in the house. 

This individual demanded that I bring them. However, these people were 
drunk, and I began to cry and beg them not to do anything to these Jewish 
women; this infuriated one of individuals, who began to yell, “For fuck’s sake, 
you pity Jews, we will throw you into the pit first,” and ordered me to bring 
these two Jewish women from the house to the field; so, I drove the cows and 
saw Konstanty Wszeborowski sit at the ditch and two of the perpetrators— 
Wiszowaty and another individual—already lead these two Jewish women from 
the house. 

I was already at home, and the Jewish women did not return from the field 
anymore, and they were killed there. Konstanty Wszeborowski was telling 
people that he was burying corpses in the trench. I can add to my testimony that 
Bubrowska, the wife of Bubrowski, constantly threatens that she would stab me 
with a knife at a court hearing. 


J6zef Kuczewski: A Polish Man and Szczuczyn Resident 


With the approval of the Germans, Józef Zalewski, Aleksander Zalewski, Jan 
Wysocki, Jan Kleszczewski, Józef Kuczewski, Wincenty Rung, Franciszek 
Kosakowski, Wacław Marczykowski, Bronisław Kuczyński, Antoni Kuczyński, 
and Józef Orłowski were murdering the Jewish residents of Szczuczyn at the 
Jewish cemetery, beating them with axes.” Józef Zalewski, Aleksander Zalewski, 
and Jan Wysocki raped young Jewish girls before murdering them and then they 
murdered them; I saw this with my own eyes, and I am sure the Jewish cemetery 
policeman, Ostrowski, who now resides at the Jewish cemetery, also saw it; it 
was also seen by my late friend Antoni Los with whom I was grazing cows next 
to the Jewish cemetery. All the inhabitants of Szczuczyn know about the murders 
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committed by the above-mentioned individuals but are afraid to testify because 
all the above-mentioned have numerous families, some of whom belong to the 
PZPR and are now threatening people, which is why no one is coming forward. 

I would like to mention that the above-mentioned individuals murdered 
elderly Jews at night. 

They even went around the villages in search of Jews, whom they murdered 
wherever they were found. 

They murdered Jewish women by subterfuge during the day. They took them 
on wagons, gave them rakes and other implements, and told them that they are 
taking them to Germany for work; in reality, they took them to the cemetery, 
locked them in a shed, then took them from the shed one at a time and murdered 
with an axe blow to the head. [. . .] Before murdering the victims, the perpetra- 
tors stripped off their better garments and split them among themselves; they 
also took away precious objects such as watches, rings, bracelets, earrings, and 
others from their victims and divided everything among themselves. 


THE VILLAGE OF BZURY 


SIMILAR CRIMES TOOK PLACE IN THE VILLAGE OF BZURY AND 
THE ZOFIOWKA ESTATE, WHERE JEWISH WOMEN FROM THE 
SZCZUCZYN GHETTO ALSO WORKED. 


Wiktor Cybulski: A Polish Man 


These individuals took those Jewish women and drove them to the forest; they 
did not have arms, only clubs, and in the evening I learned that these Jewish 
women were beaten, and when I heard from people that they were beaten with 
the clubs they carried—and these clubs were about one and a half meters long 
and about seven centimeters thick—and it is certain that it was so that they were 
beaten with these clubs because no shots were heard and, if they were shooting, 
one would have heard the shots.** 

I heard that several people were taken to cover the murder victims with soil. 
We all belonged to the ND [National Democracy]. 

[. . .] As for the Jewish women, I know that the Germans hired out Jewish 
women from the ghetto; Stanisław Kozłowski transported them for weeding 
around vegetables. 

And one time, it was about the end of August 1941, around noon one day, five 
civilians came by bicycle to the estate [of Bzury—author’s note, M.T.]; they did 
not go in anywhere, just stood in the yard, and when these Jewish women came 
from work for dinner, these individuals did not release them but took them right 
after dinner and drove them to the village of Bzury. There were twenty-one 
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Jewish women, and they were driven to Aleksander Małachowski s. Next, in the 
afternoon, at about three o'clock in the afternoon, we saw these Jewish women 
being taken to the “Bzury” forest, but they were transported about three times 
because they could not take them all at one time. They were transported by my 
father-in-law Stanistaw Krygier, who received the order from the administrator, 
and the administrator received the order from those individuals. My father-in- 
law drove the Jewish women to the edge of the forest, and they took the Jewish 
women and drove them into the forest; they did not have any weapons, only 


Figure 6.9 Szczuczyn, 1937. Jewish Girls in Polish Folk Costumes during a “School 
Holiday.” The names of two are known: the girls standing in the second row from the 
bottom, from the left, are Rywka Szejnberg and Roni Berman, with a teacher between 
them. The photo was taken by a Jewish photographer from Szczuczyn, Zalman Kaplan, 
who was murdered along with his family in a pogrom by a Polish neighbor. Ownership: 
Mike Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use 
in the publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 
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clubs, and in the evening, I learned from my father-in-law that these Jewish 
women were killed. 

[. . .] It is certain that they were beaten with those clubs because no shots were 
heard, and if they were shooting, one would hear them from farther away; from 
where I worked, it was no farther than half a kilometer. 


Stanislaw Wasilewski: A Polish Man 


In 1941, I, Stanisław Wasilewski, worked at the Bzury estate.” [. . .] Around 
August 20, 1941, five or seven individuals came to the Bzury estate. [. . .] Later 
I heard from people from Bzury that Swiderski and Danowski from Szczuczyn 
were there. I note that they called Danowski commander. [. . .] They took them 
from the basement onto wagons and drove them to the Bzury forest, which I saw 
from the field where I was mowing the oats; they transported the Jewish women 
to the forest, where they were beaten, but no shots were heard, because as Wilecki 
pointed out, as soon as they arrived in Bzury, the mentioned individuals ordered 
blacksmith Tomasz Modzelewski to stud their clubs with wagon bearings and 
then, as Wilecki pointed out, used them to strike the women, and then they threw 
them on the spot into the old trenches. But for the purpose of burying them in 
the ground, the individuals took along Jan Lebkowski and Franciszek Sadowski. 


THESE TWO MEN HAVE THE MOST TO SAY ABOUT THE CRIME IN 
BZURY: ONE OF THEM WAS IN THE GROUP OF THE PERPETRA- 
TORS AND THE SECOND WAS A WITNESS TO WHAT HAPPENED 
THE DAY AFTER THE MURDER. 


Stanislaw Zalewski: A Polish Man and 
Bzury Resident Accused of the Crime 


After the Germans entered our area, I lived in Grajewo while my father 
worked on the Bzury estate.*° While living in Grajewo, I went to my father’s 
estate in Bzury. An employee of this estate, Stanisław Kozłowski, went by 
ladder cart to Szczuczyn and brought twenty Jewish women from fifteen to 
thirty years old. 

After being brought to the Bzury estate, the Jewish women worked for three 
days with vegetables at gardener' s Sadowski After three days, five individuals 
arrived by bicycle and one on foot from Szczuczyn. I recognized only one of 
the individuals—the brother-in-law of Sadowski by the name of Tkacz. They 
told the grooms on the Bzury estate to hand over the Jewish women and go and 
bury them because they had orders from the German gendarmerie to kill Jews. 
At that time, the grooms did not go and said, “let he who kills also bury.” And I 
told the grooms that it is necessary to bury the bodies and that I would go with 
them, and so I went, taking a shovel with me. 
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The individuals from Szczuczyn went to the estate’s forge and clad the tips 
of their clubs with iron in order to kill better. After cladding the clubs with iron, 
we took the Jewish women to the village of Bzury and there we drove them into 
the house basement at a farmer whose surname I do not know. 

[. ..] When the carts arrived at the house, we chased the Jewish women out of 
the basement and ordered them to sit on the carts; they told the Jewish women 
that they were being taking to Grajewo. 

We took the Jewish women from the village of Bzury to the Buczków forest, 
where there was an excavated trench, and there we ordered the Jewish women to 
get down from the horse cart. We ordered the women to take off their clothing 
down to shirt and underpants; only two young Jewish women, who wore old 
clothes, were not ordered to undress. After undressing, the Jewish women were 
led singly atop the trench and killed with wooden clubs with iron-reinforced 
tips. Tkacz killed four Jewish women. Even before the killing, five individu- 
als—except Tkacz—whose names I do not know, raped one Jewish woman. 

After the Jewish woman was raped, I took a wooden club from Tkacz and 
personally killed the Jewish woman whom they raped, striking her with the 
club three times on the head, and she fell into the trench, while the other Jewish 
women were killed by those individuals whose names I do not know. I clarify 
that there are sixteen Jewish women in one trench and four in the second. These 
trenches are about 20 meters apart. 

I received slippers and a dress left by the murdered Jewish women, while 
the above-mentioned individuals took away the rest of the clothing and carried 
it to the housekeeper at Dybetki; there was only one house there. I myself was 
covering the murdered Jews with soil for two days. Horse driver Modzelewski 
watched us as we were murdering the Jews; however, Krygier drove off.” 


Franciszek Tyl: A Polish Man and Witness to the Story 


In 1941, Germany entered our territory. Jewish women worked on the Bzury 
estate and the Zofiówka farm.” 

There were twenty or twenty-four Jewish women, I do not know exactly. 
They worked all the time with the harvest. During this 1941 harvest, several 
guys came from Szczuczyn and Bzury. They took these Jewish women on horse 
carts and drove them out to the forest near Wierzbowo, and there they killed 
them with iron-tipped clubs. 

Sadowski from Bzury, the younger, Stanisław Zalewski from the village 
of Bzury, also the younger, and a few other individuals unknown to me were 
involved in the murder. These Jews were dispatched from the village of Bzury 
by the late Wileński. 

On the second day after the murder of these Jewish women, I, Tyl, went to 
the place where the murdered Jewish women were lying and one of them was 
lying on top with her head broken and swollen. 
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[. . .] On the right side, there was a bunker used for the killings, because I 
noticed blood there and a thick, unreinforced club, scraped up and blood-cov- 
ered at one end. I took it and carried it to the grave of the murder victims. There, 
I saw that one of the Jewish women was somewhat unearthed because one could 
see her side and part of a leg of another. The first one wore a thin dress and the 
second a black apron. I went to my uncle for a spade to cover the corpses. 

Then Zalewski came with a shovel. He said, “we gave it to those whores.” 
[. . .] One fat Jewish woman had golden teeth; he uncovered the head of the 
murdered woman. I did not want to look. I told him to bury her. 

[. . .] My aunt and uncle did not tell me who brought the Jewish women over, 
only that before murdering them, those people from Szczuczyn stacked the 
Jewish women’s clothing in the yard and later took it away. 


Figure 6.10 Cyrla Zaborowski and May Kaplan, Szczuczyn, 1924. Ownership: Mike 
Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use in the 
publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 
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My aunt and uncle only heard screaming. They saw nothing. I heard from the 
late Wilenski that, before murdering them, the individuals raped them. Earlier, 
they were still taking clothing left by these Jewish women, and the footwear 
they took with them. [. . .] They took the items stolen from these Jewish women 
to Godlewska and later, they took them back from her. 


THE VILLAGE OF LIPNIK 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE POLES FROM SZCZUCZYN WERE NOT 
LIMITED ONLY TO THE VILLAGES OF SKAJE AND BZURY. THEY 
WERE WIDESPREAD, AND THE EVIDENCE OF THEIR SUBSEQUENT 
ACTIONS CAN BE FOUND IN THE TESTIMONIES OF THE INHABIT- 
ANTS OF LIPNIK AND DANOWO. 


J6zef Laguna: A Polish Man and Mayor of Lipnik 


Four individuals came to our village on bicycles; they were dressed in civilian 
clothes, in suits and with hats on their heads.** When I arrived in the village, 
they met me by the yard and ordered me to gather all the Jews living in our vil- 
lage; I wanted to unload sheathes, but they would not let me. Of the four men 
I met then, I only recognized Franciszek Konopko from Szczuczyn; I did not 
know the rest and do not know them to this day. On orders of these individuals 
and Konopko, I went around the village and forbade [I ordered] all the Jews 
in our village to gather in my yard. Although I forbade [ordered] the Jews to 
gather, Franciszek Konopko and the other three also went around the houses and 
drove the Jews in. I know that one young Jew of about twenty lived with Antoni 
Ramotowski; when the Jews were already in my yard, these four bandits were 
upset about Ramotowski taking so long to bring in that Jew, and I saw Konopko 
and another bandit go towards Ramotowski’s house, but by that time, he was 
already with the Jew, leading him to meet them. 

They met one another across the house of Dominik Chojnowski; I did not see 
who said it, but I heard that the Jew was ordered to turn around. Thereupon, the 
Jew screamed and began to run away. 

Konopko and the second guy gave chase; I did not see how long the chase 
lasted because they hid behind the orchard and the barn. I do not remember 
already who, but one of the perpetrators ran into my courtyard, took one Jew, 
gave him a shovel, and led him behind the barn of Jan Sokotowski. 

Two others took the Jews and led them to the yard of Aleksander Chojnowski. 
[. . .] I heard from stories that the perpetrators gave the Jews a piece of red can- 
vas on a stick and ordered them to sing. Farmhand Chojnowski drove the Jews 
on a horse cart to Szczuczyn. 
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Figure 6.11 Fania and Ziskind Raczkowski, Izaak and Regina Cyrlak in Front of the 
Studio of the Jewish Photographer Zalman Kaplan, Szczuczyn, 1938. Ownership: Mike 
Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner’s permission for use in the 
publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


THE VILLAGE OF DANOWO 


Czesław Rogiński: A Polish Man 


In the summer of 1941, I do not remember the exact date, but it was at the begin- 
ning of the occupation, as I was transporting rye from the field to my buildings 
in Szczuczyn during the day, I saw clearly Franciszek Konopko, a club in his 
hand, along with a young boy I did not know, drive a group of Jews along a 
paved road, a highway, from Grajewo to Szczuczyn; there were twelve men and 
one woman in this group of Jews.“ I do not know what Konopko did with them 
later, but I heard that these Jews were hiding with the farmers in the village 
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of Danowo, Szczuczyn commune. I did not see it myself, but I heard from the 
inhabitants of the village of Lipnik that Franciszek Konopko similarly took the 
Jews hiding there and drove them to Szczuczyn. 


THE VILLAGE OF DZIEGIELE 


JEWS WERE ALSO KILLED TO SEIZE THEIR BUILDINGS AND 
FARMS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ENRICHMENT. 


Piotr Mrozicki: A Polish Man and Resident 
of the Village of Dziegiele 


I became acquainted with Okuniewski in 1941 when the German troops 
entered these areas. I got to know him in the following circumstances: that 
year, I do not remember the exact date, a well-known German guard, Zygmunt 
Szymborski, came to me in the evening and told me to harness my horse and 
drive to the house of Edward Okuniewski. When I arrived with my cart at the 
indicated place, several men came out, namely, Zygmunt Szymborski, Jan 
Szymborski, Witold Szymborski, and Jan Chojnowski After getting on the 
wagon, all of them headed to the village of Dzięgiele, Stawiski commune, to the 
premises of a miller, surname unknown, of Jewish nationality. They entered the 
apartment of the mill owner and, after a few minutes, brought the whole Jewish 
family outside. I noticed Okuniewski, the current owner of the post-Jewish mill 
in Dzięgiele, standing among the Jews. In the yard, guard Zygmunt Szymborski 
told brothers Okuniewski, “Do you want to have property? You must kill Jews!” 

Upon these words, brothers Okuniewski began to strike the Jewish family 
with previously prepared wooden clubs. After killing the four-member Jewish 
family—an old woman, an old man, a man of about thirty, and a boy of four- 
teen— brothers Okuniewski dumped the corpses into a mound after potatoes. 
After the murder and burial of the corpses, Okuniewski invited us all—those 
who came to him—for vodka at the apartment of the murdered Jewish family. 
After the libation, we all returned to Stawiski. 


Stanislaw Mioduszewski: A Polish Man and 
Resident of the Village of Dziegiele 


It was in 1941 at the beginning of July. Some unknown individuals arrived in 
the village of Dzięgiele to a windmill where a Jewish family lived; after a short 
while, I heard a scream, and a rumor spread in the village that they are murder- 
ing Jews.*° My wife then told me to run away, saying that they would kill me 
too, so I ran out into the yard, but by that time some person with an armband 
yelled at me: “Stop, motherfucker, or I will kill you! And take a shovel and go 
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Figure 6.12 The Wertman Family, Szczuczyn, 1938. Leizor was the owner of a hat fac- 
tory in town that was targeted by Polish nationalists before the war. Only one person 
in the photo survived the Shoah; the rest were murdered in a pogrom. Ownership: Mike 
Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owners permission for use in the 
publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


bury the Jews!” So, I took a shovel and went with this individual to these build- 
ings where, 20 meters away, there was a pit, and groans were coming from that 
pit. And so, I began to pile on dirt. More people were shoveling the dirt there, 
but I am not able to say who was there. After covering the corpses, I fled home. 


As I write down these stories, I continue to wonder, why did it hap- 
pen. How was such cruelty possible? What had led to this? The photos of 
Szczuczyn Jews gave me the most important answers. Trying to look at them 
with the eyes of an average Pole of that period, trying to imagine how such 
as Pole would have seen his Jewish neighbors, just like they, I first notice 
how different the Jews were. How different they were from the Poles of that 
time, not only in appearance—with their beautiful black eyes and gorgeous 
black hair—but also in make-up, the neat and elegant attire, demeanor, and 
the poses they assumed. 
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For the Poles, Jews appeared as “the other” because they represented the 
urban culture. Therefore, they appeared foreign among the peasant or petty bour- 
geois Polish groups. Poles did not understand them, did not know their names, 
holidays, customs, and language because hardly anyone knew Yiddish. And that 
which is unknown aroused not only fear but also anger because fear and dis- 
satisfaction usually go hand in hand. The cause of the murders was also envy, a 
powerful and destructive feeling. The Poles envied Jews real or alleged property, 
kilograms of gold that were supposed to be hidden under the floors of Jewish 
houses and basements; they envied their shops, clothes, shoes, watches, furs—all 
that they did not have or did not have to the degree they thought they deserved. 
They felt envy looking at the affluence of Jewish homes and the cleanliness of 
their homesteads. They felt envy looking at the beauty of Jewish women. At 
the same time, they did not notice the poverty and misery so common in Jewish 
communities of that period because jealousy and hate are both blind. 

And here we come to the most important emotion guiding Polish criminals 
at that time, to an emotion that was born of the two previous ones, that is, 
the fear of what is different and envy. Namely, greed was born in them. The 
Polish residents of Szczuczyn wanted to have everything that was Jewish, 
not only what belonged to the Jews but also what was them. The Poles were 
greedy of the Jews themselves, they desired to have them, literally, to make 
them into their slaves, thereby humiliate them and trample their dignity. 

The otherness which they, in the Polish eyes, flaunted for so many years 
before the war had to be obliterated, absorbed, and appropriated by the 
Polish element. That goal was served by making Jewish women into slaves. 
This goal was served by the acts of violence and rape to which they were 
subjected. Greed meant a desire to take away property, houses, stores, work- 
shops, mills, to take away their dignity, bodily integrity, and finally their 
lives. Polish neighbors took everything away from them. At the end, they also 
took away their dignity of death because they buried them haphazardly, in 
mass graves, naked, and stripped of humanity. They abandoned their bodies 
in the woods, like the one near Bzury, where Jewish girls lie buried till today 
in a nameless grave, without respect or compassion, without remembrance. 

Because all of this was soon forgotten: the Polish neighbors distorted their 
own history, condemning their victims to oblivion. 

Finally, there is also the simplest answer to the question “why.” Because 
they could. Because there was nothing to stop them. The Polish neighbors 
could do it because, with the disintegration of the Polish state, all social ties 
disintegrated, the moral authorities of this Catholic community failed, no one 
stood up for the Jews. Their lives were placed outside the laws of man and god. 
This shows that human nature is always and everywhere inclined to violence. 

It is necessary to speak about one more aspect of the extermination of the 
Jewish community in Szczuczyn. It allowed the emergence of a new, local, 
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Figure 6.13 Izaak and His Wife Regina Cyrlak by the Wissa River in Szczuczyn, 1938. 
Isaac was the son-in-law of photographer Zalman Kaplan and was killed with him on the 
first night of the pogrom in front of the Photo Studio. Regina was probably murdered and 
buried in the Dybełka forest, near the village of Bzury, in the fall of 1941. Ownership: 
Mike Marvins. Photo from private family collection, with the owner's permission for use 
in the publication of The Towns of Death. © Marvins/Kaplan Archives. 


Polish elite. For the men of Szczuczyn, the murder of the Jews became a test 
that established which of them would rule the city for the next generations. 
The words “come with us, if you have a hard conscience” should be read as 
“come with us if you want to advance, if you want you and your children in 
the future to take their place among the well-respected citizens of the city.” 
The fellowship of crime was the link that connected Szczuczyn residents for 
the next seventy years. 

The sudden and great enrichment through crime, the take-over of Jewish 
homes and workshops and plunder of other goods—as it happened in 
Szczuczyn, Dziegiele, Radzitow, Jedwabne, or Wasosz—also determined the 
social advancement of the criminals. Suddenly, overnight, murder partici- 
pants became the new elite, not only ethnic or political but also economic. 
Everyone who answered the call to crime could be sure that he and his chil- 
dren and his children’s children would achieve more in life than they could 
ever dream of. 
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NOTES 


1. There are also accounts which speak of 4,000 Jews in Szczuczyn—testimony 
of Stanisława Wiśniewski, case file IPN S 36/03/Zn, pp. 1-2. 

2. “After the death of Marshal Józef Pitsudzki, succumbing to pressure from 
nationalist circles, even the ruling Obóz Zjednoczenia Narodowego OZN (Camp of 
National Unity), began to introduce openly anti-Semitic slogans into its program. 
Among other things, it announced a reduction in the number of Jews in certain occu- 
pations. In 1938, the parliament passed a law that made it possible to limit the number 
of Jewish lawyers,” in: The letter of Zelda s brother, Lejb Rozenthal, of April 22, 
1938. The letter is in the collection of the Polin Museum of Polish Jews and is shown 
as part of the Museum s permanent exhibition. 

3. Case file IPN Bi 07/298. 

4. Case file IPN Bi 415/57; National Archives in Białystok, collection: 47, 
Białystok Regional Office 1920-1939, p. 97, Białostok Voivode Monthly Report for 
1936 and 1937. 

5. Wokół Jedwabnego (Around Jedwabne), vol. 1, op. cit., p. 466. 

6. Based on: 301/1958 J, ZWKH, Białystok 2/11/1946, [in:] Investigation file S 
8/12/Zn [Bzury], op. cit. 

7. Case file IPN Bi 415/118. 

8. Investigation file S36/03/Zn, op. cit. 

9. Case file IPN Bi 011/5/4. Object case codenamed “RO-1, RO-2” concerning 
officers of the German Orpo police, Schutzpolizei, Gestapo officers, and people coop- 
erating with them during the occupation in the Grajewo district. 

10. Józef Kuczewski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, pp. 126-127. 

11. Hebrew name Batya. In Ashkenazi pronunciation the letter “t” is read as “s” in 
many positions, so BATYA becomes BASYA, and in polonization “y” becomes “i.” 
This is how the Polish version of the name Batya, that is, Basia, is created. An evolu- 
tion of the name Basja into Batja is also possible and into the polonized diminutive 
of Besia /Basia, after: Imiona przez Żydów polskich używane (Names used by Polish 
Jews), ed. Lidia Kośka, trans. Maciej Tomal, Krakow: Austeria Publishing House, 
2002, pp. 68, 12. 

12. AŻIH 301/1958 J. Basia Kacper-Rozensztejn’s testimony. Der hurbn fun der 
Szcuciner kehile [Extermination of the Jewish Szczuczyn commune (Białystok prov- 
ince)], a book of remembrance published thanks to Gmilus Hasidim, Tel Aviv 1954 
(ZIH J II 6448), the account of Basia Kacper-Rozensztejn, pp. 62-63. 

13. There were several rabbis in Szczuczyn because the local Jewish community 
was religiously diverse. There is information that there was also a Hasidic shtiebel in 
the town. Shtiebel that is an institution specific for Eastern Europe; a prayer house, 
also serving as a house of learning (be (j) t (ha-) midrash) and the center of social life 
of Hasidim. Sztiebels were used not only for praying and studying holy books but also 
for meeting with the Rebbe and eating meals. 

14. Antoni Wasilewski, case file IPN Bi 413/22, pp. 10-11. 

15. Marian Zyskowski, case file IPN Bi 405/84, pp. 12-15. 

16. Janina Mierzejewska, case file IPN Bi 405/84, pp. 16-17. 
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17. Czesław Rogiński, case file IV S. 289/50, p. 10. 

18. Józef Dąbrowski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, pp. 29—30. 

19. Konstanty Wszeborowski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, pp. 43, 46. 

20. Jadwiga Dylewska, case file IPN Bi 413/10, pp. 2-4. 

21. Maria Małecka, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, p. 10. 

22. Maria Domiziak, case file IPN Bi 408/53, p. 5. 

23. Piotr Wszeborowski, case file IPN Bi 415/57, files in the case against Jan 
Wroblewski, pp. 8-9. 

24. Leon Rung, case file IV S. 289/50, pp. 3—4. 

25. Jan Kondracki, case file V K/753/1947, SOE 115, p. 7. 

26. Józef Zalewski, case file V K/753/1947, SOE 115, p. 9. 

27. Hipolita Piwowarska, case file IPN Bi 408/167, p. 309. 

28. Józef Zyskowski, Investigation file S8/12/Zn [Bzury], op. cit.; also fragments 
of the testimonies of the same witness from the cases: court file no. IPN Bi 413/22, 
pp. 15-16, IPN Bi 403/135/3, p. 12. 

29. Józef Mroczkowski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, pp. 21-22. 

30. Seweryn Kalinowski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, p. 13. 

31. Antoni Wasilewski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/2, p. 49. 

32. Lejb Farberowicz, case file, IPN Bi 408/167, pp. 317-318. 

33. Chaja Sojka—Golding, Der hurbn fun ..., op. cit., p. 56. 

34. Konstanty Wszeborowski, Investigation file S8/12/Zn [Bzury], op. cit., case 
file IPN Bi 403/135/2, p. 2, IPN Bi 413/22, p. 2. 

35. Franciszek Borawski, Investigation file S8/12/Zn [Bzury], op. cit., IPN Bi 
413/22, p. 3. 

36. Janina Duda, case file IPN Bi 413/22, pp. 18—19, 78. 

37. Józef Kuczewski, case file IPN Bi 403/135/3, pp. 126-127. 

38. Wiktor Cybulski, Main files of the investigation IPN S 8/12/Zn [Bzury]; and 
the files from the trial of Stanisław Zalewski of February 28, 1951, IPN Bi K 29/50, 
p. 194. 

39. Stanisław Wasilewski, case files from the trial of Stanisław Zalewski of 
February 28, 1951, IPN Bi K 29/50, pp. 12—13. 

40. Stanisław Zalewski, case files from the trial of Stanisław Zalewski of February 
28, 1951, IPN Bi K 29/50, pp. 32-37. 

41. “The perpetrators were motivated by racial hatred towards the victims, as evi- 
denced by the nationality of the latter, an obvious sense of impunity, expressed in the 
open and extremely brutal execution of the killings, committed with an obvious sense 
of impunity. The crimes were tolerated by the German occupation authorities, whose 
representatives were taken by one of the murderers to the crime scene. Therefore, the 
acts in question also meet the criteria of the crime of genocide within the meaning of 
the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly on December 9, 1948. (. . .) An analysis 
of criminal proceedings—Provincial Court in Biatystok, file ref. K 29/50 (previously 
the District Court in Ełk, file no. K 226/48) and the Prosecutor's Office of the District 
Court in Ełk, file no. IV S 38/49—allows the conclusion that earlier only Stanisław 
Zalewski in the first of the indicated cases and Stanisław Świderski, who was charged 
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in the second, were formally prosecuted. In the above-mentioned criminal proceed- 
ings of the Prosecutor's Office of the District Court in Ełk, the cases of Czesław and 
Zygmunt Danowski, Jan Marczykowski, Roman Tkaczyk and Sadowski were also 
investigated. Some of these people died before the date of the hearing, the where- 
abouts of others have not been established” —Main files of the investigation IPN S 
8/12 / Zn [Bzury], Decision to discontinue the investigation, p. 524. 

42. Franciszek Tyl, case file IPN Bi K 29/50, pp. 4-5. 

43. Józef Laguna, case file IPN Bi IV S. 289/50, pp. 41-44. 

44. Czesław Rogiński, case file IPN Bi IV S. 289/50, p. 10. 

45. Piotr Mrozicki, case file IPN Bi 411/24, pp. 4-5. 

46. Stanisław Mioduszewski, case file IPN Bi 411/24, pp. 17-18. 


Chapter 7 


Goniadz 


The interpretation of the events is based on the testimony of Tuviah Ivri 
Yewrejski (Tewje Jewrejski), the author of the memorial book of the town 
of Goniądz, materials from the investigation S71/04/Zn into the murders 
of Polish citizens in 1941-1944 by officers of the Nazi authorities from 
the gendarmerie in Goniądz, lead Prosecutor Tomasz Kaminski, and wit- 
ness testimonies that are available in the judicial and investigative materials 
from the period and can be found in the archives of the Institute of National 
Remembrance. 


German planes flew over Goniądz for the first time on June 22, 1941, bomb- 
ing the town and then the nearby Osowiec fortress. The Red Army quickly 
fled because at that time, it could not mount much beyond a panicked escape 
from the Germans. So, upon returning from Osowiec, the airplanes flew over 
Goniadz again and, this time, massacred the civilians. 

That night, the Polish city council met in a special meeting. The meeting 
was called to mobilize all the citizens with military training and the partisans 
returning from the forests to ensure order and to secure property in the city. 
As a result of this meeting, the so-called citizens’ guard composed of Polish 
residents of Goniądz was organized. It was headed by Bernard Kempa,' a 
Pole and Catholic, born on August 11, 1902, in Burbekhausen. During the 
occupation, he declared himself German, although after the war he again 
called himself Polish. He completed seven grades of elementary school and 
was a miner by profession. 

When he testified before the security authorities on April 6, 1945, Bernard 
Kempa confirmed that he was born in 1902 in Germany and that his father 
was a miner in Westphalia. In 1917, he emigrated to Poland to the town 
of Dziatdowo. In 1923, he joined the Polish Army and was assigned to 
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the Border Protection Corps in the Osowiec fortress, and in 1937, he was 
transferred to Sarna on the Soviet border, where he remained until 1939. He 
served for eleven years in the Border Protection Corps at the rank of a non- 
commissioned officer. After 1943, when the Germans disbanded the Polish 
militia in Goniądz, he opened a meat distribution center in the city, and then 
worked for the Germans in the Osowiec fortress as a warehouseman. 

The indictment filed against him on November 12, 1946, states that in 
1941 Bernard Kempa created a Polish militia in Goniądz, also known as “cit- 
izens’ guard” or “the Committee for the Eradication of Communism.” The 
militia was made up of town residents, and he, as its member and commander 
acting on behalf of the Polish city council, participated in murdering the Jews 
in town, among others killing Josel Kobrynski. He also arrested people of 
Polish nationality such as Jan Cieciorka” and Aleksander Ronczewski with 
family for hostility toward Germany, support for the Russians, and leftist 
views. 

During the main trial on February 3, 1949, despite the fact that Bernard 
Kempa did not appear since he was hiding with the partisans from law 
enforcement authorities, Jan Cieciorka confirmed that a municipal adminis- 
tration, in which Bernard Kempa worked as Mayor Jan Bolanowski’s secre- 
tary and German translator, was formed after the Germans entered Goniądz. 
The job of the municipal administration was to track down communists and 
Jews. Cieciorka was also arrested for being a communist and was detained for 
three days. Bernard Kempa was purported to have had a hand in the arrest. 
Another witness, Józef Piotrowski,* also confirmed that Bernard Kempa was 
a secretary in the city's Polish administration. He walked in civilian cloth- 
ing but wore a white-and-red armband and carried a gun strapped to his belt. 
Aleksander Wasilewski‘ also testified that Bernard Kempa began to cooper- 
ate with the Germans immediately after they entered Goniądz. 

Marian Kamiński” and Leon Kaminski’ also testified that Bernard Kempa, 
as well as the local Catholic priests, participated in the formation of the Polish 
citizens” guard. According to their testimony, Bernard Kempa and Mayor Jan 
Bolanowski organized a provisional municipal administration for the purpose 
of creating Polish administrative authorities in Goniądz. Jan Bolanowski 
appointed himself mayor of the city and Bernard Kempa as his deputy and 
secretary. The administration proceeded immediately to persecute commu- 
nists and Jews. The provisional militia (also known as the citizens” guard), 
headed by Adam Potocki, was formed only later. In the middle of the summer 
of 1941, Bernard Kempa, Jan Bolanowski, and the Polish militia under the 
command of Adam Potocki arrested communists and Jews; witnesses saw 
Bernard Kempa and all his “staff” take the detainees to a school building and 
cruelly abuse them there. Another Polish witness, Wasilewski, also saw them 
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subsequently chase the victims to the cemetery and murder them. The family 
of Polish communist Kulesza, brothers Gryn, and another Polish communist 
Kilicki were also killed then. 

This course of events—that is, the formation of a subordinate citizens’ guard 
in Goniądz by the city council shortly after the German entry in town—was 
also confirmed after the war in the testimonies of Tewel and Zalman Jewrejski,’ 
Wolf Zareczanski*—Jewish Goniądz residents who survived the extermi- 
nation—and of Polish city residents Józef Piotrowski, Stefania Skwarko,” 
and Bolesław Dutkiewicz,'° as well as Franciszek Kuczyński, Jan Pawlak, 
Władysław Loszewicz, Leon Kaminski, Alfons Doliński, and Bronisław 
Perkowski,'' who were later also accused of belonging to this paramilitary unit. 

In his testimony of September 18, 1952, one member of the unit, Antoni 
Potocki," even provided a roster of the citizens’ guard, listing Stanisław 
Czajkowski, Wacław Czajkowski, three brothers Rosiński, three cousins 
Rosiński, and Władysław Loszewicz. 

Tewel Jewrejski, the son of Chajkiel, a Goniądz resident of Mosaic faith, 
testified after the war that he had known Bernard Kempa since 1931. He met 
him in Osowiec, where the latter served as a professional non-commissioned 
officer of the Border Protection Corps. Their relationship before the war, 
claimed Tewel Jewrejski, was “normal.” 


Tewel Jewrejski: A Jew and Resident of Goniądz 


With the arrival of the Soviets authorities in 1939, Kempa began to hide from 
arrest and the NKVD authorities; he returned to Goniądz with the arrival of 
the German army." [. . .] On June 27, 1941, as I was going to the village of 
Downary, Goniadz commune, I saw Bernard Kempa, accompanied by two men 
unknown to me, detain two Red Army soldiers near the village of Downary, 
strip and drag them into the forest. From the accounts of the residents of this vil- 
lage, I learned later that the disarmed Soviet soldiers were murdered and buried 
in this forest near the village of Downary. 

Bernard appeared in Goniadz when the Germans entered the area and, 
together with Jan Bolanowski, Loszewicz, and Wronski organized a “Provisional 
Committee,” which had the task of organizing a German administrative author- 
ity, exterminating all Soviet activists and communists, and persecuting the 
Jewish population. 


Zalman Jewrejski and Wolf Zareczanski—Jews born in Goniadz—testi- 
fied similarly. Both managed to survive the extermination. After the war, 
Wolf Zareczanski stated that he lived in Goniądz until 1941, where after the 
German invasion, the Polish town residents murdered his whole family. 
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Wolf Zareczanski: A Jew and Resident of Goniądz 


During the Red Army’s retreat at the end of June 1941, Bernard Kempa, Antoni 
Potocki, Zarzewicz, Romanowski, Antoni Kamieński, Władysław Ptonowicz, 
and Bronisław Jaskowski formed an armed gang and attacked smaller Red 
Army units.'* In the first days of July 1941, the following people came to my 
family's apartment in Goniądz: Bernard Kempa, Antoni Potocki, Zarzewicz, 
Antoni Kamiński, Władysław Płonowicz, Bronisław Jankowski, and Bronisław 
Kuca—all residents of Goniądz—and arrested my whole family, including 
father Lejb, mother Rajłe, brother Jankiel, sister Fronia, and me; beating us 
along the way, they marched us into the synagogue. About 400 people of Jewish 
nationality and about 10 people of Polish nationality were herded into the syna- 
gogue. In the synagogue, I saw them beat Bejlach Feldman, a former Soviet 
activist. When the arrestees were being led out from the synagogue into the 
basement, I escaped and that is how I survived. A few days after this incident, 
I found out that the above-mentioned gang murdered my whole family and 180 
people of Jewish and Polish nationalities. 


Let us summarize what has been established: in June 1941, Mayor 
Bolanowski and the local priests appointed Adam Potocki the head of the 
citizens” guard in Goniądz; in turn, Adam Potocki recruited between a dozen 
to several dozen men from the town and the surrounding area. Different wit- 
nesses provided different personnel rosters for this guard, so it is difficult 
today to recreate the full list of its members, but certain names repeat them- 
selves in successive testimonies. They were in total about twenty. 


The Tuesday after the German attack of June 24, 1941, was calmer. The 
Red Army already left Goniądz, and the Poles and the Jews, including Josel 
Kobryński, went to plunder the warehouses abandoned by the Red Army. A 
small Red Army unit, however, appeared briefly in town and fired upon the 
looters. A few of them were killed, and the rest hid with their spoils. The 
doors and windows in the cooperative established by the Soviets were bro- 
ken down and the remaining goods scattered around. It looked like a bolt of 
lightning from a clear blue sky struck the place. The nearby Osowiec fortress 
began to burn following a German bombardment. After thoroughly robbing 
the Goniądz cooperative, Polish townspeople began to break into Jewish 
homes and shops; they also tried to enter the Jewrejski’s home, shouting 
slogans such as “Thanks be to God, we can rid ourselves of Jewish com- 
munists!” There were still no Germans in Goniądz because the Wehrmacht 
frontal units simply bypassed the town and pushed on eastward. Thursday, 
June 26, German motorcycles appeared for the first time in the city center, 
pulling up first to the presbytery courtyard. Polish residents rushed en masse 
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to welcome them. The Jews locked themselves in their homes and looked 
out with horror out of their windows, trying to figure out the situation. Next, 
the German motorcycle squad drove to the market square, where the Polish 
population again greeted them warmly. 

Two young Polish women brought them flowers. The Poles shouted, “Long 
live Hitler, our liberator! Down with the communists! Death to Stalin!” Then 
they ceremoniously burned a Red Army flag. There was laughter and dancing 
with the German soldiers until late in the evening. 

In the testimony given after the war, Zalman Jewrejski confirmed the 
welcome the Polish population of Goniądz gave the Nazis; he also described 
how the Germans entering the town were greeted with flowers by Bernard 
Kempa, Loszewicz, Wroński, Jankowski, Mrówka, Połanowicz, and many 
others. According to him, these men joyfully exclaimed, “Crown them with 
honor and glory because they have freed us from the Bolshevik yoke!.” 
Kempa was said in his welcome to have kissed the German soldiers. 

After the military operations ended, the Polish citizens’ guard came out 
onto the streets of Goniądz. According to Tewie Jewrejski, its members wore 
gray uniforms with a black cross on the left shoulder (it was a typical outfit 
of prewar Polish nationalist organizations, for example, the National Radical 
Camp). However, other witnesses, for example, Józef Piotrowski, claimed 
that the guards in Goniądz were dressed conventionally in civilian clothes and 
wore only white-and-red armbands on their left arms. A few Jewish residents 
also dared to leave home and come out into the streets. They asked Poles for 
food. Sometimes, they managed to find a Christian who would sell them a 
loaf of bread or potatoes. Jews, however, did not dare to show themselves in 
the center of the city, that is, in the market square. 

On Friday, June 27, 1941, German troops appeared in larger numbers in 
Goniadz. The soldiers were on their way to Russia, they were happy and very 
haughty. Poles gave them water and provided rest. They also asked them to 
“defeat the Russians” on their behalf. Through Saturday, the city was again 
quiet and relatively safe, and the Polish and Jewish communities tried not to 
get in each other’s way. The peace lasted until the evening, when the Polish city 
council adopted a resolution to count the town’s Jews; it also ordered the citi- 
zens’ guard to arrest all those said to be communists or supporters of the Soviet 
regime and to bring them to the local court building. Those arrested were not 
harmed, although the recording itself was morally deprecating and constituted 
a kind of harassment. After recording the Jews and registering those suspected 
of communism, everyone was sent home. Since morning on Sunday, the Polish 
citizens’ guard announced on the streets of the town that Jews who had been 
earlier regarded as communists and recorded are to gather at the market square. 
Those ordered to appear included glazier Abraham and Henne, the cantor from 
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the local synagogue, whose voice was renowned throughout the district and 
whose fame reached even as far as the distant Biatystok. 

In total, the citizens’ guard gathered thirty so-called communists and then 
sent everyone back home again, however, informing them beforehand that 
according to a decision of the city council, beginning that day, they had to 
report at the court three times a day or be killed. The fear in the town mounted 
each day; some Jews fled to nearby villages to hide there. Others went to the 
ghetto in Biatystok, although life there was also terrible. From among those 
who remained in Goniadz (and they constituted the majority), the guards 
selected young men and sent them to clean up the debris after the German air 
raids and to break stones for road construction. They had to be ready to work 
on every call from the guards, who, incidentally, had already equipped them- 
selves with thick wooden clubs. This situation persisted until “Black Friday.” 


On Thursday, July 3, 1941, an order was issued, commanding all Jews to 
return from villages to the city. Through the citizens’ guard, the city council 
announced that if Orthodox Jews were found hiding with peasants in the vil- 
lages outside of Goniądz, both the hiding persons and the peasants would be 
killed. As a result, the terrified villagers quickly dispatched all the Jews who 
were hiding with them to the city. 

On Friday, July 4, the city council ordered that all Jews must report to 
the market at 10:00 a.m. Before the appointed time, people began to form 
in groups in the streets leading to the market. Nobody knew what was going 
on. Within the span of half an hour, all Jewish inhabitants of Goniądz were 
gathered in the city center. Those who did not come of their own will were 
led by force by the citizens’ guards who in searching for them, checked every 
place in town. Polish residents helped in this search, reporting immediately 
every hidden Jew or leading them to the market themselves. Finally, close 
to noon, several German officers arrived in Goniądz. They separated Jewish 
men from women. Men were ordered to stand in the street gutters. Next, one 
of the officers ordered barbers to step forward. There were two of them, and 
both stepped forward. They were ordered to cut off the beards of adult Jews 
and the side locks of the young people. The order was carried out. A large 
group of citizens’ guards and Polish residents of Goniądz surrounded the 
Jews, ready at a nod from the German officer to enforce obedience with clubs. 
The Gestapo told the Poles to identify communists among the Jews. 

Mayor Jan Bolanowski and Bernard Kempa answered, “Why should we 
choose? All Jews are communists. None is better than the other. They should 
all be led to the river and drowned. We do not know of a better way to deal 
with this plague!’ 

However, they were forced by the Nazis to carry out the selection. So, from 
among the Jews, they selected those who had already been recorded in the 
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so-called communist list and formed them into a separate group, which—with 
the consent of the Germans—was immediately beat up by the Poles gathered 
in the market square. Many personal scores were settled on this occasion. 
The remaining Jews who were not beaten were organized into a brigade that 
was to be exploited by the Polish town population as slave labor. As far as 
the Jewish women were concerned, the citizen guards gave them photos of 
Lenin and Stalin and ordered them to hold the pictures overhead and sing 
Soviet songs. Next, this strange procession of Jewish women began to circle 
the market square and was forced to go several times around. 

A group of “communists” continued to be beaten on the side on orders 
of Adam Potocki, the leader of the citizens’ guard. Next, Adam Potocki 
and Bernard Kempa decided to place them in the synagogue, again with the 
approval of the Germans. Some Jews tried to escape but were caught and 
brought back. The guards brought straw with the intention of burning the 
synagogue with the Jews inside, but the Poles living nearby begged the mayor 
not to burn the building for fear that their own houses would also catch fire. 
Bernard Kempa agreed and ordered to take the Jews to the basement of the 
nearby store of Motke Klappa. 

The witnesses testifying before public security authorities immediately 
after the war remembered the situation somewhat differently. Aleksander 
Wasilewski, a Polish resident of the town, testified that on that day, before 
the Jews from Goniądz were gathered in the market, they were first driven to 
the meadows to “graze,” that is, to eat grass. A witness of the events of that 
day came to the city council with a petition for the return of a horse that had 
been requisitioned earlier, to which Bernard K. allegedly answered, “Today I 
have no time; I must finish with the Jews.” 

Tewel Jewrejski shifted the date of the event to July 3, 1941, but he prob- 
ably only mixed up the dates because he had already pointed Friday as the 
day of the week, as did other witnesses. 


Tewel Jewrejski: A Jew and Goniądz Resident 


On July 3, 1941, I believe on Friday, [Bernard Kempa—author’s note, M.T.] 
gathered all the activists and Jewish youth and lined them up in rows at the 
market.'® I personally saw Kempa bring in Gestapo officers, but I do not know 
exactly from where. Upon arrival, the Gestapo asked Kempa who were the 
people he had gathered; I personally heard him say that they were “all com- 
munists.” I also heard Kempa say in German that he is not a Pole because he 
is of German descent and German blood flows in his veins. In response, the 
Gestapo officer replied that he was giving him a free hand, and that he leaves 
all the arrested at his disposal. Kempa immediately gave the order to tie the 
people together with wire, and then they were escorted to the store of Klapp 
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(the owner of the house). Kempa and his collaborators—Loszewicz, Zielinski, 
Mrówka, Wroński, Romanowski, Olszewski, Wojtek Bućko, and others 
(whom I do not recall at the moment)—tortured and persecuted the arrested for 
three whole days, which included hammering nails into their bodies (Chaim 
Farber had a nail hammered into his head), Chaim Krawiec, a member of the 
KPZB [the Communist Party of Western Belarus—author’s note, M.T], had 
a nail driven into his heart; Gawryłowicz, from the village of Białosuknie 
[Białosuknia] had his arm broken during torture; and Bejłach Feldman had his 
tongue cut out. 

On the third day, all the arrested men were already murdered; earlier, 
there were taken to a cemetery and there they were finished off. In total, 41 
people were murdered, including three deputies from the village of Białosuknie 
[Białosuknia], Goniądz commune, and the rest were all Soviet activists and 
Jewish communists from Goniądz. 


After the war, Zalman Jewrejski submitted similar testimony, adding that 
after three days, the prisoners who were kept in the cellar were taken to the 
Jewish cemetery and killed there with hammers, wheels, and heavy clubs. 
The murdered were buried there in a common grave. 

It is important to examine the details of these accounts. The Goniądz Jews 
who had been detained at the market after the departure of the Germans 
were first driven to the synagogue, probably with the aim of burning them 
there, and only after the Polish townspeople, fearing that the conflagration 
will spread from the burning synagogue to their buildings, intervened did 
Bernard Kempa, Potocki, and Bolanowski decide to imprison the Jews in the 
basement of Klapp. The reaction of the Polish inhabitants of the town is very 
significant in these circumstances. There were a dozen or so Polish guards, 
but the residents of the city numbered in the thousands. If they did not sup- 
port the citizens’ guard—that is, if the guard was truly a “criminal gang” that 
imposed its will upon the majority against their convictions—the citizenry, 
seeing their goal to murder their neighbors, could have easily stopped them. 
And probably this is what would have happened if the neighbors were Poles: 
the residents would have killed Kempa and told the Germans some fictitious 
story. However, the neighbors were Jews. 

Therefore, the plea of the residents living around the synagogue concerned 
their own buildings. They asked not to burn the synagogue filled with people 
not because it was inhuman and criminal. They said, “Do not burn them in 
the synagogue because it will spread to our properties”; in essence, it means 
“burn them, just anywhere else.” Murder in Goniądz was possible because the 
municipal administration and the citizens’ guard received support from the 
city residents and the priests of that community. 
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In any case, the events in the synagogue can be reconstructed on the basis 
of three subsequent accounts by one Jew and two Poles. 

Wolf Zareczanski testified after the war that Bernard Kempa, Antoni 
Potocki, Loszewicz,'’? Antoni Kamieński, Władysław Płonowicz, Bronisław 
Jankowski, and Bronisław Kuc came to his family’s apartment in Goniądz in 
the first days of July 1941 and arrested him and all his relatives, that is, father 
Lejb, mother Rajzla, brother Jankiel, and sister Froma. They were marched 
to the synagogue and beaten along the way. About 400 Jews and about 10 
Poles were gathered inside the synagogue. One witness who was present at 
the synagogue saw assailants kill Bejłach Feldman, a former Soviet activist. 
When the detainees were led out after a selection from the synagogue to the 
basement of Klappa’s store, Wolf Zareczanski escaped and, as a result, sur- 
vived. Later, he learned that Poles murdered his entire family that day and, as 
he claimed, about 180 other people. 

Władysław Połonowicz”*—a member of the Goniądz citizens’ guard and 
prewar miller—and his brother Wojciech—a blacksmith; until 1939 a mem- 
ber of the National Democracy; between 1939 and 1941, a partisan in the 
unit of Major Burski and Rev. Szumowski from Jedwabne, actively fighting 
the Red Army; and from 1943 to 1944, voluntarily serving in the German 
police—also confirmed that the Jews were closed inside the synagogue 
(he saw this because he stood together with others on the market square 
in Goniądz). In his testimony, he also confirmed that he participated in the 
arrest of Zareczanski and in driving Jews to work, and that he ordered them 
to rip out grass from between pavement stones, which he did on the orders of 
Mayor Bolanowski. 

Another Goniadz citizens’ guard, Franciszek Kuczynski, also distinguished 
himself with uncommon cruelty. 


Stefan Klimaszewski: A Polish Man, Member 
of the Citizens’ Guard under the Command of 
Adam Potocki, and Goniadz Resident 


I remember well that in 1941, in autumn, Franciszek Kuczynski ordered me 
to remove papers from the Jewish synagogue and place them atop a corpse of 
Jewish nationality.” I felt very bad with regard to the killed man, and I did not 
have the courage to cover him with papers; however, he stressed forcefully that 
I must cover him with papers. And he sent other workers—his associates—to 
bring in a few more individuals to burn together atop this pile of papers. I 
emphasize that Franciszek Kuczynski provided the names of those Jews and the 
location of their hideouts so that his orders would be immediately executed. I 
do not remember those names because I myself was in fear because Franciszek 
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Kuczynski threatened me for being a communist and a Komsomol member, 
saying I should also burn together with the Jews because, he stressed, if I do 
not work diligently, he will soon make me say my goodbyes to this world. We 
removed a certain quantity of papers, and he told me to go home. 

I note that I saw this man’s legs and infer that he must have been alive 
because his heels and legs were quite alive, fleshy, and filled with blood; it also 
seemed to me that one leg was moving. Later, he told me to go home. I barely 
left when the papers covering this man began to burn. I saw this with my own 
eyes. 


It is not possible today to establish with complete certainty the identity of 
the person who was burned by Franciszek Kuczynski and the other citizens’ 
guards in the courtyard in front of the synagogue in Goniądz. Perhaps it was 
Bejłach Feldman, a Soviet activist, or perhaps Josel Kobryński, an important 
figure in the history of Goniadz as an example of a Jewish prewar “rest- 
less spirit,” a wealthy man not averse to violating the law, a bit of a grand- 
scale wheeler-dealer and a bit of a local smuggler. It was he and brothers 
Czajkowski who looted the Soviet warehouses in Goniądz in the first days 
of the German invasion of the USSR. However, it is not known whether it 
was he who was burned there because there is conflicting information about 
his death. 

After the war, Antoni Topczewski?” claimed that Josel Kobrynski was 
killed in the marker square in Goniadz by brothers Czajkowski. A Jewish 
woman came running to Antoni Topczewski, asking him to save her relative. 
He ran out to the market square, and there he saw Josel Kobrynski, all beaten 
up. The latter asked Antoni for water, but brothers Czajkowski threatened 
to beat him up too, if he gave him water Then associates of Czajkowskis 
arrived with a horse cart, finished Josel Kobryński off, threw the body onto 
the wagon, and drove off in an unknown direction. 

On the other hands, Józef Piotrowski heard that Josel Kobryński was killed 
by Rosiński and that he saw his corpse buried so carelessly that his legs stuck 
out from the ground. Perhaps Josel Kobryński was killed to settle scores 
regarding the goods robbed from the Soviet warehouse. 

However, the manner of Josel Kobrynski’s death is not essential to the 
course of events in the days following the "Black Friday.” On that day, the 
citizens’ guard crossed the red line in their use of violence. There was no 
turning back for them. The anti-Semitic attitudes in Goniądz, which were 
suppressed for a long time by law and good manners and then liberated by 
the German entry, had to find their outlet in crime. In escalating the level of 
violence—first by harassing Jews in town, forcing them to eat grass, prepar- 
ing “communist lists,” conducting a degrading assembly of Jews in the mar- 
ket square in the presence of the Germans, and then driving the Jews into the 
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synagogue—Mayor Bolanowski, Bernard Kempa, and other citizens’ guards 
were not even once met with the disapproval of the public opinion in town. 

Not hearing even one voice of opposition, they understood they were act- 
ing, as it were, in their name, and so they took the final step on their road to 
crime. In daytime, before the synagogue in Goniadz, in front of all the Poles, 
they first killed and then burned the body of a Jewish resident of the city and 
. . „ nothing happened, no one reacted, just like in Szczuczyn. Nobody cursed 
them, no one spat in their face, and the Goniadz priest did not stigmatize them 
to the tenth generation for the cruel murder. Now they could be sure that they 
would not only not encounter resistance but may even be met with approval. 
From that moment on, events in Goniadz could only go in the wrong direc- 
tion. And indeed, Jews were soon locked in a basement, tortured, and then 
bestially murdered. 


After the procession with the portraits of Stalin, the Jewish women were 
ordered to go home. However, the men who were selected for forced labor 
were taken Friday night to the barn of Rydzewski on the Dolistowska Street. 
They were locked here and the door was nailed shut. 

The citizens’ guards and Goniądz men stood watch to ensure no one would 
escape from the barn. The Jews were crammed into a very small area, and the 
heat of that summer was unbearable. Elder men fainted. There was no water. 

After dark, the crowd of Poles outside kept growing. Some youths amused 
themselves by throwing stones at the door. Each time a stone struck the door, 
laughter erupted among the gathered Poles. The Jews closed inside feared the 
barn would be set on fire. Several shots were heard in the city, which caused 
panic in the barn, where the people presumed that someone was shooting at 
Jews. 

Finally, the night had passed. The people locked in the barn saw the gray 
of dawn through cracks in the wooden walls. In the morning, the doors were 
opened. Hopes were revived. Jewish women arrived with food for their 
imprisoned relatives. 

That day at noon, Christian peasants came from nearby villages and asked 
the watchmen for Jews to work at their farms: the harvest time was approach- 
ing, and there was plenty of work in the fields. The Jews were happy to take 
this opportunity to get out of Rydzewski’s barn. 

Yes, they wanted to work outside, far from the dark and crowded prison. The 
Christians, however, asked only for the Jews who they knew had specific skills 
that were useful to them: a shoemaker, a tailor, a hatter. Jews who for centuries 
had specialized in these professions used to be compensated for providing such 
services to Christians. Now there was an opportunity to harness them to work 
for free and also to use them in the fields during harvest. A whole village could 
for a long time profit from the labors of individual craftsmen since the locals 
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now had plenty of materials that were stolen from Soviet warehouses. The rest 
of the Jews were marched by the citizens’ guard to Osowiec to build a road. 
This was not bad either: at least they could breathe fresh air, even though the 
work was in the sun and still without water. They were still subject to beatings 
by the guardsmen, who clubbed them for the slightest offenses. 

In the evening, women appeared with food again. The men noticed that 
they were already wearing yellow patches symbolizing their nationality. 
They asked what had happened to the Jews who were locked in Klappa’s 
basement. The women knew that the people were still there but could not say 
much more. A few Jewish women offered Mayor Bolanowski and Bernard 
Kempa their valuables in exchange for the release of their husbands. They 
tried to speak with the priest, but he would not receive them. Eventually, 
after the women left, the Polish guardsmen ordered the men in Rydzewski’s 
also to affix yellow patches to their clothes. A piece of a yellow tablecloth 
brought by one of the guardsmen was used for this purpose. The Jews were 
again closed in the barn for the night. No one knew what was happening to 
the group of the men locked inside the basement in the city; fear for the fate 
of the relatives magnified the uncertainty of those imprisoned in the barn. 
Hardly anyone slept that night. 


Today, based on the testimonies of both the Jews who survived the annihila- 
tion and the Polish perpetrators of the crimes and witnesses, we can recreate 
the most tragic moments experienced by the Jews of Goniądz locked in the 
basement of Klappa’s store. 


Antoni Grzegorzewski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Goniadz 


On the second day, at around ten o’clock in the evening, the village mayor came 
to see me and ordered me to report on the bridge.*! When I arrived on the bridge, 
there were about ten people and one policeman, Czajkowski, standing there; 
Czajkowski led us to the Jewish cemetery and told us to dig a pit. He stepped 
off the area and ordered us to dig the pit there. Nine or eight diggers were dig- 
ging the pit. That site was still available. Władysław Dziegielewski, Władysław 
Dolicki, Alfons Lubecki, Antoni Czarnecki, a sergeant whose name I do not 
know, and Koztowski with the first name of Stanistaw, I believe, and I were 
digging the pit. We dug this pit 2.5 meters deep, about 5 meters long, and about 
3 meters high. The digging of the pit took about 1.5 hours. 

When we finished digging this pit, I noticed a crowd of people coming from 
Goniądz. The cemetery is about two kilometers from Goniądz. It had a high wall 
facing the road and a low wall on the other side. 
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When this group of people came near, I noticed that some of them were 
armed with poles and clubs. This crowd stopped on the road by the cemetery. 
Policeman Czajkowski ordered us to move away from the excavated pit, so we 
moved about 20 meters away and stood watching. I saw Czajkowski, his brother 
Waclaw—who came to stand next to us—and Pawlak—who stood two meters 
from the pit—arrive at the cemetery. At that time, they brought two arrested 
Poles, their hands tied together, and Perkowski gave them a speech. “For your 
communist beliefs and for your dog’s life you are to die like dogs.” 

Then, both Czajkowskis hit them with their poles on the head, and they fell 
into the pit. First, they murdered father and son Gawrył; next, they brought in 
Potocki from Pankowski, Brzózka and others, and Czajkowskis murdered each 
one of them in turn. 

Next, they brought Jews by twos. Perkowski murmured something, but I do 
not know what because, watching these murders, I began to feel queasy, and I 
do not remember that. I also heard Perkowski addressing the Jews: “As long 
as the world keeps turning, the Jew-Commune will not rule.” Perkowski stood 
next to us all the time. He had nothing in his hand, but I do not know whether 
he kept a watch over us. I was at the cemetery until the very end. When the vic- 
tims budged, I saw Czajkowski finish them off with a hammer. After murdering 
these individuals, Czajkowski ordered us to cover the pit. After the execution, 
Pawlak went with Czajkowski and a group of policemen to Goniadz. About 
thirty people were murdered. 

[. ..] When I first testified in court, I lied somewhat because Perkowski s wife 
asked me not to incriminate her husband. [. . .] The massacre was over at about 
two o’clock at night. 


Władysław Dziegielewski,” a Polish man and resident of Goniądz, con- 
firmed the murder at the Jewish cemetery. He was there because the citizens” 
guard took him to bury the bodies. There were many people at the Jewish 
cemetery, but he did not recognize anyone because it was dark and, as he 
claimed after the war, he had “poor eyesight.” Also, Bronisław Perkowski, 
one of the people accused of participating in this crime and a prewar non- 
commissioned officer of the Polish Army, during the investigation submitted 
extensive testimony in this case. Namely, on the day before the murder at the 
cemetery and after the imprisonment of the Jews in Rydzewski’s barn and 
Klappa's cellar, he witnessed a conversation between Mayor Jan Bolanowski 
and Adam Potocki, the commandant of the citizens” guard, during which a 
decision was made to murder the people kept in the basement. During this 
conversation, Mayor Jan Bolanowski was to have instructed Adam Potocki to 
“clean out the basement that night.” In view of the presence of a large Jewish 
community in the town, he also ordered Adam Potocki to carry out the task 
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in a way that would not lead to riots. Therefore, it was decided to move the 
arrested men outside the city “or elsewhere and finish them off,” according to 
the witness. At dusk, Bronistaw Perkowski, who commanded the night watch 
in Goniadz, saw that the Jews were being led out from the arrest building in 
the direction of the Kościelna Street; he followed them, as he claimed after 
the war, to rescue somebody. Along the way, he saw that the group of arrested 
Jews was joined by a new group of prisoners who were detained that night 
in the city or directly dragged out from their homes. At the Jewish cemetery, 
he noticed about ten people with shovels and many onlookers—residents of 
Goniądz. With regard to the Jews dragged out from their houses that night 
and those added to the group led out from the basement, Bronisław Perkowski 
suggested that the final number of the victims of that night’s murder could 
have been greater and be more than thirty. 

From his hiding spot, Bronisław Perkowski supposedly also saw as four 
people—that is, two executioners and two victims—approached the edge of 
the pit and then as the executioners “struck” their victims “with iron bars and 
these people fell into the pit.” According to Perkowski, most of the murdered 
were of advanced age, which he inferred from fact that they moved with dif- 
ficulty. One may suppose, however, that they moved with difficulty as a result 
of torture they endured in Klappa s basement. Like the majority of the crime 
participants, Perkowski “could not recognize the faces of the killers” because 
of darkness. He only heard later that brothers Czajkowski and Rosiński did 
the killing. However, sometime after the murders were committed, he did see 
a group of different Polish men with shovels run up to the pit and begin to 
fill it in. 

Also, other witnesses confirmed exactly this course of bloody events in 
Goniądz, including Władysław Dzięgielewski, a Polish man and resident of 
the city who, in the testimony he submitted after the war, said that the Poles 
began to murder Jews as soon as the German troops entered Goniądz. They 
were murdered at night throughout the existence of the first citizens” guard 
under the command of Adam Potocki, that is, for about two weeks. 

In a subsequent testimony, Antoni Grzegorzewski recounted yet another 
collective execution of Jews, in which members of the citizens’ guard 
killed not only men but also women with children. After the war, Marian 
Kaminski—who that night was among a group of onlookers at the cemetery— 
described the execution process; he confirmed that the orders were issued by 
Adam Potocki, called “Mucha.” Marian Kaminski maintained that he did not 
participate in the murders at the cemetery. He was looking on. 


According to Jewrejski’s account, every Pole from Goniadz and the sur- 
rounding area could exploit the men held in the barn as slave labor. On 
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Sunday morning, most people from the barn went to work because, even 
though Christians rested that day, Jews, they thought, could be made to work. 
That same morning, the men from the barn learned that the people locked in 
Klappa’s basement were taken at night in an unknown direction with their 
hands tied behind their backs. The wives of these men began to cry and 
lament on the market square, but the citizens’ guard ordered them to run back 
home or be beaten. To calm them down, they were also told that their hus- 
bands were alive and only sent to work at a farm outside of Goniądz. Some 
women believed this while others did not but, having no choice and under 
threat of a beating, they dispersed. 

On Sunday, the Jewish women again attempted to ransom their men. With 
this goal in mind, they went to Bernard Kempa with valuables, and this finally 
brought the desired result: some Jews, mainly the elderly, were freed from 
Rydzewski’s barn. In the meantime, a new turmoil was stirred up in the city. 
Poles announced that, somewhere in the fields of wheat that stretched around 
the entire Goniądz, unknown Jews who supposedly were hiding there tried to 
rape and then shot a Polish woman. The entire Polish town community began 
to look for the assailants. Frightened, Jewish women barricaded themselves 
in their homes and did not even dare to go out into the street. Men were taken 
from the fields and closed again in the barn. 

The citizens’ guard moved from house to house and, this time, took to the 
barn even small Jewish children, who were left in peace before. After dusk, 
Mayor Bolanowski came to Rydzewski’s barn and informed those locked 
inside that Jews shot a Polish woman working in the field, wounding her in 
the hand. The assailants had not yet been found. He threatened that if the 
Jewish kehilla does not hand over the attackers, the Poles would burn the 
barn with everyone inside. Then he left. Again, none of the prisoners could 
sleep that night. 

However, the night passed peacefully. On Monday morning, July 14, 
1941, Jewish women came to the barn with breakfast. They told about five 
boys who came back from Bialystok. One of them ran to a Polish friend and 
asked him if it was safe in the town. The friend said he would check this out 
and advised his Jewish colleagues to hide in the wheat field until his return. 
They waited for his return, hidden in the wheat field. Within an hour, the boy 
returned with six members of the citizens’ guard who seized the Jewish boys 
and took them to the city. There, they were led near the Jewish cemetery, 
ordered to dig graves, and then killed. 

Once again, the Jews from the barn were chased out to work, including 
some of the men who were ransomed by their wives the day before. In the 
evening, the Poles decided to amuse themselves. A group consisting mostly 
of citizens’ guard members dropped by the barn to take some of the Jews 
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to Klappa’s basement, where some space became vacant. They chose the 
younger ones. Laments and pleas for mercy did not help. Those who were 
taken disappeared without a trace. 

The Jews remained in the barn for a few days until Mayor Bolanowski 
announced that they were free. They were allowed to return home but still had 
to report every day to work with Polish farmers. The mayor selected three of 
the wealthier merchants as Jewish representatives in the Polish council of the 
city of Goniądz. The freed men were happy to have survived. There was a 
widespread belief that this was the end of persecution, that finally there would 
be peace in town. 

The situation of the local Jewish women was horrid. Deprived of the pro- 
tection of their men, who were imprisoned in Rydzewski’s barn or Klappa’s 
basement, they became the victims of flagrant acts of violence by the Poles. 
There were frequent cases of rape, even against very young girls. 

The testimonies submitted by Polish Goniądz residents are most valuable 
in this regard. Stefan Klimaszewski saw several times a certain Franciszek 
Kuczynski, a Polish man and member of the citizens’ guard, rape young 
Jewish women in public places in the evenings; he also plundered Jewish 
homes. According to Stefan Klimaszewski, Franciszek Kuczynski murdered 
many Jews. As a neighbor who knew Franciszek Kuczyński since childhood, 
Helena Klimaszewska submitted similar testimony. She saw him rape even 
very young Jewish girls. In her opinion, Franciszek Kuczynski also often 
broke into and plundered Jewish homes; he attacked Jewish women almost 
daily, until the Germans disbanded the guard. 

Shortly after the Jews were freed from the barn, construction of a ghetto 
in Goniądz was begun. Members of the citizens’ guard designated by the 
city council inspected all the streets and squares in search of an appropri- 
ate place. After much discussion, they selected the so-called old market. 
Germans from front-line gendarmerie units arrived in town specifically to 
develop a plan for transferring all the Jews to the ghetto. It was decided to 
implement the transfer as soon as possible so that the Jews would not have 
more than half an hour to pack, taking only hand luggage with them and 
leaving all their assets back at home. The Germans also formed the Judenrat. 

The Judenrat was given the job of delivering the bad news to the Jewish 
residents of Goniadz. The Jewish council was also asked to collect a certain 
amount of gold for the Germans, mayor of Bolanowski, Bernard Kempa, and 
the remaining guardsmen. The Judenrat sent out women to collect money and 
gold. The rich gave gold coins and gold watches. The poor donated jewelry, 
rings, and chains that had been passed down in their families from generation 
to generation and served as security for a rainy day. In total, 750 grams of 
gold were collected. Later, the Germans again demanded gold. Women again 
began a collection. The Nazis then demanded U.S. dollars, and quickly. When 
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the dollars were collected, the commander said he was leaving the town and 
heading to the front. The Germans left. The Jews were terrified, realizing that 
after the Germans’ departure, they were again left without protection from 
their Polish neighbors. 

The Poles were satisfied with the Germans’ departure. That day, they threw 
stones against the doors of Jewish homes and, in the evening, they began to 
drink themselves dead-drunk. When it all finally died down, the Jews thought 
that the worst was over and went to sleep. But at one o’clock in the morning, 
a woman s scream woke everyone one up, “Fire, help!” called out the voice. 
Groups of Poles ran out into the streets with clubs in their hands. Several 
Jews who were dragged out from homes were placed on a ladder wagon that 
was already loaded with corpses removed after dark from Klappa’s basement. 
The wagon set out toward the market; along the way, Poles beat the people 
crowded on the wagon. At the market, they were surrounded by a crowd. One 
Jew was chased through the streets of the town; they caught and beat him. 
Finally, they left the wagon with the dead and the living at the market and 
went to rob Jewish houses themselves. 

A pogrom broke out in the city. 

In the testimonies submitted to investigative agencies after the war, Tewel 
Jewrejski and Zalman Jewrejski claimed that the pogrom took place on the 
night of July 12-13, 1941, but the more probable date was the night of July 
20-21, 1941. 

On that date, Bernard Kempa and his associates murdered twenty people. 
The murdered included midwife Sonia, who was murdered by Stanislaw 
Olszewski with an iron club, and Nison Frydman with a family of nine, who 
were killed by Loszewicz with the participation of four men. While escap- 
ing from the butchers, a certain Jew ran into a building occupied by Poles. 
He knocked on the door of a Christian friend, but the door remained shut. 
Members of the citizens’ guard caught him, tied his hands behind his back 
with telephone wire, stuffed his mouth with a rag, and beat him with clubs. 
They tied a wire around the neck of another Jewish woman and threw her 
over a balcony so that she hung there until she died. Her son was beaten to 
death with an iron crowbar. Her brother was also killed. The corpses were 
tossed onto a cart. 

Rajgrodzki’s family was placed on the same cart as the corpses. The eldest 
son jumped off and escaped, but half an hour later, somebody reported to the 
citizen’s guard that the son was hiding in his garden. He was captured imme- 
diately. They were all taken next to the Polish cemetery and killed there. One 
person was buried alive that night. 


In the morning of Monday, July 21, 1941, an eerie silence hung over 
Goniadz, conveying the deadly horror of the night’s events. There were no 
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Germans in the town—they left two days earlier. There was no one to protect 
the Jews. 

The only ray of hope for the Jewish community were the young Jewish 
women who worked for German officers in the Osowiec fortress, providing 
them with, among others, sexual services. The Jewish council gave them gold 
for bribes and asked them to tell the Germans what was happening in the 
town and to prevail upon them to intervene. The girls passed on the informa- 
tion. The commander of the Osowiec fortress intervened by telephone with 
the German military police. The gendarmes promised to come to Goniądz 
Tuesday morning and bring order to the city. The commander also asked the 
Jewish women to prepare a list of the Polish perpetrators. This was good news 
for the Jews in Goniadz, but they still had to survive the night from Monday 
to Tuesday. 

At that time, young Poles and members of the citizens’ guard decided 
to organize another pogrom in the town, this time on a larger scale, and to 
kill all the Jews. However, their plans were thwarted by a lack of firearms. 
On their part, the Jews organized themselves that night by forming small 
self-defense units and armed themselves with iron cart axles and masonry 
hammers. This time, they decided to defend themselves as long as possible, 
in the expectation of the arrival of the German gendarmes. Old people left 
their homes and hid in the fields among the grain. However, the night passed 
peacefully. 

In the morning, four officers of the German military police, with machine 
guns ready to fire, arrived on motorcycles on the market square in Goniadz. 
They began arresting the Poles responsible for killing Jews. First, they 
arrested seven men indicated by the Jewish council, including brothers 
Czajkowski and Rosinski Then they began an aggressive investigation that 
consisted mainly of bestial beatings and torture. 

During torture, brothers Czajkowski and Rosinski began to accuse each 
other and then fingered about seventy more Goniadz residents as responsible 
for murdering Jews. The Germans selected seventeen (seven, in some tes- 
timonies) from this group and took them to Osowiec. They also took back 
the things stolen from the Jews and the materials plundered from the Soviet 
warehouses and appropriated them for themselves; none of the Jews or Poles 
dared to protest. 

Members of the Polish city council went to the Osowiec fortress to inter- 
vene on behalf of the arrested. They argued before the German authorities 
that they had not done anything wrong because murder of Jews was allowed; 
therefore, their actions were legal, and the men were wrongly imprisoned. 
However, the commandant of the Osowiec fortress allegedly told them, “We 
will get rid of the Jews without your help.” 
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He did not arrest the Poles for murdering the Jews but for the theft of their 
property, which belonged to the Third Reich. “For this reason, they deserved 
the death penalty,” the commandant concluded. 

Hearing this, the members of the city council became greatly afraid but 
did not give up and continued to intervene with the commandant until they 
managed to secure the release of one of the Poles. The remaining six or six- 
teen (depending on the accounts of individual witnesses) were shot dead by 
the Germans, including brothers Czajkowski and Rosinski Such a course of 
events—that is, the execution of the Czajkowski brothers and Rosiński and 
the disbanding of the citizens’ guard under the command of Adam Potocki 
by the Germans—was confirmed after the war in their testimonies by Antoni 
Potocki, a member of the subsequent citizens’ guard unit formed after these 
events and resident of Goniądz, and by Antoni Topczewski, a resident of 
Goniądz, both of Polish nationality. 

The atmosphere in town calmed down a bit. Every day, groups of young 
Jewish men went to work on the farms of Polish peasants. The laborers were 
assigned by the Judenrat in accordance with the instructions of the Polish city 
council. The Judenrat gained the status of the official organ of the Jewish resi- 
dents of Goniądz. A certain Pinkiewicz became its president and Brzeziński 
became its secretary. In addition to the yellow patch, members of the Jewish 
council also wore a blue patch on the left shoulder with the word “Judenrat” 
written on it. Although the situation in town had calmed down, the remaining 
members of the original citizens” guard who escaped death at the hands of the 
Nazis enjoyed freedom. This had created a bizarre situation: under the watch- 
ful eyes of the German overseers, the victims and the perpetrators passed each 
other every day in apparent calm on the streets of the city, without exchang- 
ing a word, like ghosts. After several days, Mayor Jan Bolanowski formed 
a new Polish citizens” guard with Adam Potocki at its head. Its personnel 
can be determined on the basis of extensive explanations submitted after the 
war during an investigation by Adam Potocki” himself. It included another 
fourteen residents Goniądz. 

At that time, the Germans decided to fence off the ghetto with a wall but 
fearing hunger and overpopulation in the assigned section of the city, mem- 
bers of the Judenrat again organized a collection of valuables and gold and 
bribed the Germans. The fencing works were halted. Until its liquidation, the 
Goniądz ghetto remained semi-open. After stopping the works, in response, 
the Polish city council prepared a list of fifteen Jewish men and women and 
issued instructions to its subordinate citizens” guard to arrest and send them 
to Osowiec as the next group of people suspected of communist activism and 
Soviet sympathies. When the arrests of the people on the list began, the Jews 
became panicked and started to flee, with Poles in pursuit. 
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The city management encouraged Poles to come forward to the magistrate 
and, in the presence of Mayor Bolanowski, submit similar accusations. On 
their basis, Bolanowski with Kempa and Potocki prepared a list of persons 
designated for arrest by the Germans, but the German colonel from Osowiec 
did not take the list seriously and refused to arrest the Jews listed there. He 
understood that the local Poles wanted to use him to get rid of the Jews and 
to take over their properties and the accusations were false. 


The city council turned to the Judenrat to assign some of the people from 
the new list, the so-called fifteen, for work at the synagogue. The reason 
was that the Poles decided to dismantle the synagogue in Goniądz because, 
in their opinion, the structure, which was damaged during the war, was 
in danger of collapse. The individuals on the “list of fifteen” who were 
assigned to the demolition work tried with all means to buy themselves 
out from this work because nobody wanted to be part of liquidating their 
own temple. However, only two men managed to receive a release from the 
assignment after giving Bolanowski cash. So, the remaining people on the 
list decided to hide. This tactic, however, did not succeed because Poles 
discovered their hideouts and informed the citizens’ guard. The Jews were 
forced to demolish the synagogue and worked without rest all day and part 
of the night. 

After finishing the work, as punishment for hiding, they were locked up 
in a new prison-cellar, this time in Tserala’s house, and kept there for two 
weeks. Jewish women attempted to ransom them by bribing the citizens’ 
guardsmen, but it did not bring the hoped-for results. 

After two weeks, a substantial number of German gendarmes—who were 
summoned by the Jews for help—arrived in two cars in the city, for which, 
of course, the gendarmes were amply paid. The Germans headed straight for 
the home of Mayor Bolanowski, where they stayed for half an hour. 

Then they began searching the city, and they searched until they found 
the Jews locked up in Tserala’s basement. The commandant of the gen- 
darmes asked who these people were. Bolanowski answered him calmly 
that they were “Jewish communists.” However, one of those imprisoned in 
the basement, a young Jew by the name of Samuel Herschfeld, approached 
the commandant, pleading, “These bandits took our gold and our dollars 
and then they locked us in this cellar for no reason. They leave the rich who 
still have money alone but not us, poor Jews. These bandits have already 
killed sixty people. Free us because they will kill us,” and then he burst 
into tears. Mayor Bolanowski supposedly stood with his head bowed, his 
face pale, and did not say a word. The commandant ordered the Jews to be 
freed, and they, surprised by suddenly regaining freedom, began to cheer 
in his honor. 
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The gendarmes then went to the house of Mayor Bolanowski, where 

they searched for the gold and dollars that was looted from the Jews, but 
Bolanowski did not have anything at home. Eventually, they got into the cars 
and left the city, satisfied with the bribes from the Jewish community. 
After two defeats in dealing with the Goniądz Jews, the city council decided 
to act more decisively. The heads of the citizens’ guard—Kempa and 
Potocki—sent a letter to the Gestapo headquarters in Białystok, demanding 
the arrest of the Jewish communists hiding, in their opinion, in their city. 

While the leaders of the Polish community were waiting for a response, 
five German gendarmes from Osowiec were again deployed in Goniądz. 
Their commander immediately summoned the president of the Judenrat and 
gave him a list of goods the Jews were to provide him in exchange for pro- 
tection. The Germans demanded bedding, furniture, and dishes. The Judenrat 
collected the items on the list in twenty-four hours. The commander of the 
gendarmes then allegedly promised the Jewish council that, “If the Jews will 
be good to the Germans, we the Germans will be good to them.” Of course, 
he meant large bribes for protection. 

The Jews did everything they could to maintain good relations with the 
gendarmes because they understood perfectly that their lives depended on 
this; in turn, they were “liked” by the commander, who largely deprived 
Mayor Bolanowski and his citizens’ guard of authority in town. The Jews felt 
more at ease. Some even went out to work for peasants for pay, not as slave 
labor. The peasants from nearby villages also began to come to Goniądz as 
before the war to do business with Jewish shopkeepers. 

However, the Jewish resident still had to report daily for forced labor at 
selected places around town, and Jews could not remove the yellow patches 
from their clothes or go downtown for a stroll. Public works were also started, 
which mainly consisted in removing the damage caused by the past offensive. 
At the head of the group designated for these works stood a certain Franz, 
a German sapper posted from the Osowiec fortress. Thirty Jewish workers 
appointed by the Judenrat were put under his command. There were also a 
few Poles in the group. The work was very hard. Franz turned out to be a 
sadist who beat his subordinates mercilessly, Poles and Jews alike, for slight- 
est infractions; he also assigned them tasks beyond their strength. 


The German military policemen from Osowiec managed the city for a dozen 
or so weeks and in this time, in spite of everything and even despite Franz’s 
presence, the Jews lived better. Foremost, everyone felt safer. After a few 
weeks, however, the gendarmes were ordered to depart to the front, and a 
German commissar arrived in Goniądz. The Judenrat was ordered to find 
and furnish a home for him. Chaim Kopelman’s house was placed at his 
disposal. 
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When the commissar arrived two days later, he immediately summoned 
the president of the Judenrat and ordered him to draw up a list of valuable 
items at the commune’s disposal. Plundered time after time by successive 
Polish and German city authorities, the Jewish community did not have much 
to offer though; nevertheless, they tried to meet the material expectations of 
the new commandant. A long-awaited response from the Białystok Gestapo 
arrived at the city council, and the citizens’ guard finally received the permis- 
sion to imprison the eleven Jews they identified as communists. The arrest 
was planned for the afternoon of September 12, 1941. 

For obvious reasons, the decision was kept secret from the Jews. The 
Polish guardsmen arrived at night, dragged the Jewish men out of beds and 
locked them again in the basement. During transport, one of the detainees 
managed to escape. Several guardsmen unsuccessfully pursued him through 
the city streets. When the incident report was forwarded to the German 
authorities, the Amtscommissar immediately ordered the arrest of another 
five Jews for the one that escaped. Guard commander Adam Potocki asked 
who exactly was to be arrested, to which the Amtscommissar replied, “Take 
the first five you can grab.” So, five randomly chosen Jews were taken from 
their homes, and because they did not expect anything bad, the arrest went 
peacefully. Among those arrested was the president of the Judenrat and his 
secretary. 

The Jewish community learned that fifteen prisoners were deported to 
Knyszyn and imprisoned. The wives of the detainees decided to go there to 
attest that their husbands were not communists or had anything to do with 
politics. The Judenrat had to give another bribe to receive the commissar’s 
permission for the women to leave. The Gestapo also demanded a large 
amount of gold. Women were given two days to collect the gold. Without 
even waiting two days, the Gestapo loaded all the prisoners on a truck and 
drove them out from Knyszyn to Biatystok. They freed one fifteen-year-old 
boy. The other fourteen disappeared without a trace. 

A few weeks later, the Amtscommissar finally dissolved the Polish city 
council, dismissed Mayor Bolanowski, and took over total control over the 
city, also disbanding the Polish citizens’ guard. In its place, he set up Polish 
auxiliary police that reported directly to him, but on German pay. We learn 
from the testimony of Antoni Potocki that this unit was headed by Aleksander 
Zajkowski, a Polish man who arrived in Goniadz from Osowiec, and it num- 
bered eighteen men. 

After two to three months, Aleksander Zajkowski disappeared from 
Goniądz and no one knew his whereabouts; he was probably sent for train- 
ing because, after a while, he reappeared in the area, but with a higher 
rank, already as a deputy commandant of the Knyszyn penal camp. He was 
replaced at the post of commandant of the auxiliary police in Goniądz by 
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Adolf Gogol who remained in this position until 1944. Until 1943, this police 
unit had no uniforms; later they received damaged Wehrmacht field uniforms 
and long firearms, mostly Soviet-made carbines. From 1943, the squad com- 
prised six Polish men. 

The Jewish community in Goniądz comprised three social groups. The 
highest placed were the merchants who treaded in leather goods for which the 
town was renowned throughout the region before the war. During the occupa- 
tion, they did not have to work for a living. Most of them hid their goods in 
the forests surrounding Goniądz or among the peasants. From time to time, 
they sold some of these products to Germans or Poles, and since they were 
valuable and always in demand, the merchants had no problems selling them 
even during the occupation. 

The second group of the Jewish community consisted of craftsmen, and 
they did not fare the worst during the war either because they were able to 
earn their livelihood. The peasants were always in need of their services 
because there were never enough craftsmen and even if during the occupation 
they were used as slave labor on farms, they were also usually remunerated 
with food, most often in the form of potatoes. Tailors from Goniadz fared 
the best because the peasants owned a lot of fabric stolen from the Soviet 
warehouses during the Red Army retreat. After the Judenrat was established, 
farmers also paid fixed rates for the work of Jewish craftsmen, but the lion’s 
share landed in the pockets of Polish city councilors or the Amtscommissar. 

The third and the most numerous group were the poor people who were 
poor before the war and during the occupation; they belonged to the so-called 
chałaciarz group (a stereotypical, impoverished, gaberdine-wearing Jew). 
They had it the worst. They were usually petty peddlers who before 1939 ran 
small grocery stores and stalls. Following the outbreak of the war, they were 
left without the means for making a living. They gave away everything they 
had for next to nothing. For food, they gave away clothes, furniture, wed- 
ding gifts, tools, underwear, and finally beds and doors. For peasants, money 
ceased to have value, so they accepted only equipment from the Jews. All 
the transactions were, besides, conducted under the table because trade with 
Jews was severely punished. By the spring of 1942, the poor Jews already had 
nothing to offer as barter. Those who could not work on Polish farms—the 
sick, the old, the ritual butchers, the rabbi—began to suffer hunger. Some 
Jews from Goniądz started to work in German factories in Osowiec. 

In total, 150 women and men aged between sixteen and fifty years old 
worked there every day. They sewed clothes for Wehrmacht soldiers—thick 
trousers and long johns for the cold Russian front. A group of Jews sorted 
abandoned Soviet ammunition, bombs, artillery shells, and grenades. The 
largest number worked at the railway station in loading and unloading the 
trains that carried supplies from German factories to the eastern front. 
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In the spring of 1942, after long and arduous negotiations supported with 
generous bribes, the Judenrat also managed to obtain a permission to 
exhume and rebury the Jews murdered nine months earlier by the citizens’ 
guard, including those murdered during the pogrom. Since their corpses 
were buried on the Choleryczna Gora (eng. Choleric Hill), where victims of 
epidemics were buried for centuries, the relatives of the murdered wanted 
to transfer their bodies from there to a more dignified place—the Jewish 
cemetery. 

The exhumation was a terrible experience: the crying of the relatives and 
the stench of the bodies that had already undergone significant decomposi- 
tion were unbearable. Nevertheless, the identification of the murder victims 
was partially possible, if only by the clothing. For example, the wife of Jew 
Biały was identified by the distinctive nightgown she was wearing at the time 
of her death. The barbed wire someone used to hang her was still wrapped 
around her neck, and her right leg was broken. Josel Kopelman lay in the 
ground with his hands tied behind his back, his mouth was stuffed with rags 
and a telegraph cable, and his skull bones bore indentations from blows with 
a club. As the bodies of the killed Jews were being exhumed one by one, the 
bodies of those imprisoned in Klappa’s basement were also discovered; it 
was not known at that time that most of the prisoners from the basement were 
killed and buried at the Jewish cemetery. On the Choleric Hill, corpses with 
nails driven into their skulls and hearts were exhumed. Others had heads split 
open with axes or cut off from the trunks. One man had his tongue cut out, as 
evidenced by a cracked jaw, and there were many corpses with broken arms 
and legs. Eight men had their arms tied with barbed wire behind their backs, 
others had deep cut wounds on their heads and necks. 


A few months later, the Amtscommissar again ordered the relocation of 
some Jewish families to the ghetto. In response to this order, members of the 
Judenrat went to Białystok and bought him a leather coat and his wife a fur 
coat as a gift. This time, it had no effect. 

The time for the “final solution” for the town of Goniądz was coming 
near. On Sunday morning, the commissar ordered all the Jews living on the 
Dolistowska Street to vacate their homes in three hours. There was a lot of 
confusion. Every Jew from the designated street hurried to borrow a horse 
wagon from peasants to transport their belongings. Jews were to be quartered 
with families already living in the ghetto. Three days later, the commissar 
again issued a directive to the Judenrat, this time ordering the Jews from the 
Kościelna Street to relocate to the ghetto. Several days had passed. Gradually, 
Jews in the town began to believe that everything had calmed down. This 
belief became stronger when the commissar arranged for the delivery of 
potatoes for the winter at a low government price for the city’s residents, 
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including the Jews. In return, however, the Amtscommissar ordered the 
Judenrat to deliver 200 furs to his house. The president of the Judenrat agreed 
to carry out this order as well. A few days later, a cart loaded with Jewish furs 
arrived in front of the amtscommissar house. 


On November 2, 1942, employees of the uniform factory in Osowiec were 
awakened at five in the morning, when it was still dark, and went to work as 
usual. They carried small bags with bread for breakfast strapped to their belts. 
On the way to the fort, near the village of Lazy, where workers from various 
places met to continue together to Osowiec, rumors began to circulate that 
something bad might happen that day. Jews from Goniądz soon came upon a 
German truck filled with armed soldiers heading for the town. After another 
two kilometers, in the grey of the dawn, they noticed a group of men standing 
on the road. When they came closer, they noticed two Polish policemen and 
a German gendarme. They stopped the Jewish workers and turned them back 
toward Goniadz. As the dawn broke, one of the Jews who had been turned 
back asked the Polish policeman what was happening, and he only replied 
with a smile, “I do not know.” 

At eight-thirty, all Jews from the fortress were officially told to return 
to Goniądz, and it was announced that anyone trying to escape would be 
shot dead. The women began to cry. Gendarmes armed with machine guns 
escorted the Jewish workers on their return journey. There were echoes of 
shots fired in the town. The Poles stood on the sidewalks and with a smile 
looked at the Jews who were led like animals to slaughter. Dantesque scenes 
were played out in town: people trying to escape were shot at, mothers were 
separated from children, men were beaten. In front of the entrance to the for- 
mer courthouse, ex-mayor Bolanowski, Kempa and their former guardsmen 
laughed and threatened the Jews marching to the market. There were 200 
horse wagons from nearby villages and settlements already standing on the 
market square for transporting the Jews out of the city. 

The Gestapo agent in command of the operation, a tall, pale man with black 
sideburns, ordered the Jews to stand in rows at the market and announced that 
“they would be deported to work. Therefore, all are to go home for half an 
hour and pack their work clothes, bring a change of underwear, two bedsheets 
and pillowcases, a spoon, a fork, and a knife. You are to return to the street 
with these things!” 

Hearing this, the Jews breathed a sigh of relief and calmed down, not 
suspecting that this was a lie and that the purpose of their journey would 
not be a labor but a death camp. At that time, no one in Goniadz had yet 
heard what was happening in Treblinka. Reassured, the Jews hurried to 
their homes to execute the orders of the Gestapo. Tewel Jewrejski with his 
brother Zalman and sister Kajla also ran home, but they found the house 
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already closed. During their absence, someone placed a heavy padlock on 
the door, clearly intending to occupy the home immediately after the Jews 
were deported. The Jewrejskis, however, broke the padlock and went inside. 
After a short discussion, they decided not to return to the street but hide in 
the hideout their father had built for them in the attic. They decided to wait 
until the situation in the city cleared up because they had a premonition that 
something bad was about to happen. In their hideout, they had collected 
water and food and bedding prepared by their father and essential clothing. 
They hid themselves and closed the camouflaged door. The father also made 
a small hole in the roof through which they could observe the street. 

Meanwhile, the Jews assembled again and stood in a long row along the 
Dolistowska Street near the peasant carts that awaited them. The Gestapo 
continued to shout, “Faster, faster, accursed Jews.” Those found late were 
beaten and chased out of the houses. Poles vigorously helped the Gestapo in 
looking for Jews in hiding. When several young Poles found a boy hidden in a 
basement, they immediately informed the auxiliary police, and its officer shot 
him dead on the spot. From time to time, hiding Jews were chased out to the 
street and added to the ranks. Around noon, when all the Jews were gathered 
on the Dolistowska Street, they were ordered to get onto the wagons. After 
half an hour, the wagons moved out. It was a frightening moment: in the span 
of a dozen or so minutes, the Jews who had lived in Goniądz for generations 
disappeared from town. 

After the Jewish community was deported by the Gestapo, the Polish 
inhabitants of Goniądz and the Polish auxiliary policemen took to the streets. 
Together with a few Gestapo agents who remained in town, they began to 
hunt for the still-hidden Jews. The Jewrejskis could observe this from their 
hideout in the attic. Within half an hour, a Polish policeman and a group 
of residents led out two Jewish youths from a hideout near the demolished 
synagogue. They were taken to the Gestapo car. Groups of Poles ran like 
crazy around the town in search of Jews. They looked for them in every 
street and alley, in every courtyard, in every house and barn, in every attic 
and basement. 

Even in Jewrejski’s house, in their attic hideout, one could hear the noises 
of “the visitors” searching and plundering the house. Jewrejskis were very 
afraid that they would be found out. They lay in their hideout, trying not to 
breathe or move, not to betray their presence with a slightest noise. They 
were paralyzed by fear, feeling that these are the last moments of their lives. 
Fortunately, the hiding place was not discovered; instead, the house was 
robbed of all the valuable objects that were still left there. 

The situation in the town had calmed down. Within two hours, the Poles 
caught most of the hiding Jews, including grandfather Jewrejski. The Gestapo 
agents took everyone into their car. The day turned into night. After dark, 
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there were fewer Poles in the city, and silence reigned over the market square, 
but the police still caught two hiding persons. Because of the quiet, through 
the opening in the roof, the Jewrejskis heard a group of Poles talking nearby. 

The first one said something like, “Janek is the best. He caught two in the 
bathhouse.” The other answered him, “What more could one ask for?” Even 
blind Heniek, with his one eye, spotted Szmul Pensik and his son. Policeman 
Firlus took them immediately to the Jewish cemetery for execution. “The 
third voice said, “Why are you talking about catching Jews? A whole group 
managed to escape.” The first man responded, “Do not worry, we’ll catch 
everyone.” They began to count the Jews who had been captured so far. 
The number grew to thirty. Someone said, “We know about these thirty. But 
how many are still sitting in houses, we do not know.” They also said that 
the president of the Judenrat, Pinkiewicz, was shot in the arm and the back. 
Finally, the conversation subsided, and they left. Deathly silence descended 
upon the city. Sitting in the attic, the Jewrejskis heard the sad meowing of a 
cat. It was like a lament over a destroyed Jewish town. 

The next day, Polish police nailed shut the doors and windows of every 
Jewish home. Around six in the evening, when it became dark, groups of 
Poles with clubs began to keep watch over these houses to catch the hiding 
Jews when they came out to look for something to eat. The Jewrejskis’ plan, 
which consisted of slipping out from the hideout that night and escaping, was 
thus foiled. They had to stay in place and wait for a convenient moment to 
escape. 


The Jewrejski family could not sleep at night. When it was morning, they 
looked out into the street, but the city was empty. The Poles, tired of the night 
“service,” were still asleep. However, around nine o’clock in the morning, the 
market square and the Dolistowska Street were filled with noise again. Polish 
police officers appeared on the streets, and the residents were slowly waking 
from their sleep. 

In half an hour, a cry reached the Jewrejski family hiding in the attic: “Save 
me... save me.” Policeman Gogol was escorting a Jewish blacksmith, strik- 
ing him with the butt of a rifle in the head, the back, and the legs. He took him 
to the commissar’s office and then to Klappa’s basement, where all the cap- 
tured Jews were again gathered. After a few minutes, Firlus, another Polish 
guardsman, pistol in hand, brought in a five-year-old boy, Szolem Rozental, 
and also locked him in the basement. Within perhaps ten minutes, he returned 
with two Jewish women and a Jewish man. He took them to the German 
gendarmes and left them there. Soon after, he came out with the women only 
and took them to the basement. 

Three days after the Jews were deported from Goniądz, the Poles managed 
to capture the majority of the people hiding in town and the surrounding area. 
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Some of those captured were killed immediately at the Jewish cemetery; 
they were not transported to the Germans. When the Jewish residents were 
finally removed from the town, the Poles could finally start robbing their 
homes. They plundered at night because the Germans forbade robbery and 
announced that it was punishable by death. 


After two weeks, the people guarding Jewrejskis’ house left their post half an 
hour earlier than usual. At that moment, Tewie Jewrejski descended quietly 
from the attic, pried out the back window, and slipped out through it with his 
siblings. They ran through the streets deserted after dark until they were out 
of town. The first snow fell that night. They went to a peasant friend outside 
Goniadz. At first, he did not want to let them in, fearing he would be shot for 
it. But when they told him that they had good clothes and other things in their 
backpacks and that they would pay him well for his hospitality, he relented 
and let them into his home. They gave him a new shirt, two silver spoons, and 
begged him to let them stay for just one day. He agreed. 

They learned from him that Goniądz Jews were sent to the camp in 
Boguszów, where Jews from Grajewo, Rajgród, Szczuczyn, Radziłów, and 
the local villages were also gathered. On December 22, 1942, at five o'clock 
in the morning, the SS entered the camp in Boguszów and transported two- 
thirds of the Jews to Treblinka from there. On January 3, 1943, the ultimate 
liquidation of the camp was finally completed, when the remaining people 
were shipped out to their death. And this is how ended the history of the 
Jewish community that had existed for hundreds of years in these areas. 


When analyzing the situation in Goniądz, one notes the presence of all the com- 
ponents of a Holocaust. Actually, one can say that a small-scale Shoah took place 
in this Polish town already in 1941. Indeed, on their own initiative, the town 
residents formed a special police unit, the so-called citizens” guard, and segre- 
gated the Jewish town residents as was later done in Nazi concentration camps; 
they separated women from men and kept them in two separate sub-camps: 
Rydzewski 's barn functioned as a labor sub-camp and Klappa’s basement as a 
death sub-camp. The latter was used for incarcerating political prisoners and the 
Jewish residents who in other ways incurred the wrath of the citizens” guard. 
Next, they were exterminated. In Goniądz, Jews were exploited as slave labor, 
Jewish women were raped, and Jews were deprived of their property. 

There is nothing that would indicate that the events were the result of 
random actions of the Polish inhabitants of Goniądz, of a murder “frenzy” or 
crowds running “amok.” Rather, everything appears to point to a campaign 
that was fully planned, well organized, and conducted with premeditation 
and a truly murderous professionalism. This refers not only to the enslave- 
ment and murder of the Jews but also to the subsequent concealment of their 
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bodies and the evidence of crimes. It is important to emphasize that initially, 
in the first weeks of the war, this was all done almost without any presence 
of German soldiers in town. The local Polish population seized the assets of 
their prewar neighbors amid steadily escalating tensions and a growing spiral 
of violence that ultimately led to murder. 

It is important to reflect on perhaps the most controversial aspect of the 
Jewish-Polish-German relations, which overturns some myths held after 
World War II. This refers to the fact that during a certain period at the turn 
of 1941 and 1942, the German gendarmes in Goniadz protected Jews from 
their Polish neighbors. With reference to the above, it must be said that it 
was a period when the Holocaust, understood as a collective and institutional 
murder of Jews, was not yet a strategy fully implemented in practice by the 
Nazis. Therefore, as follows from Jewrejski’s testimony, it is possible that 
after being bribed with gold, the Germans protected Jews from the Poles. 

Besides, the Jewish communities who had lived in these areas for ages 
were prepared for pogroms. In case of danger, the kehillahs gathered appro- 
priate sums of money, collected in the form of taxes on members of the 
community. The Judenrat could use these sums to protect the people and pay 
off the Germans. We must also remember something that is perhaps most 
important—that the murders in Goniadz were possible because the municipal 
administration and the citizens’ guard received support from the pastors of 
that community—the support through silence. 


IT IS KNOWN THAT THE LOCAL CITIZENS’ GUARD THAT WAS 
FORMED IN JUNE 1941 TO FIGHT COMMUNISTS AND JEWS AND TO 
MAINTAIN ORDER IN TOWN WAS LED BY TWO MEN, RESIDENTS 
OF GONIADZ, AND THAT ITS PERSONNEL CHANGED WITH TIME. 
WHAT WERE THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ORIGINAL CITIZENS’ GUARD 
COMMANDED BY ADAM POTOCKI AND BERNARD KEMPA DURING 
THE MOST BRUTAL MURDERS AND POGROMS OF THE JEWS? 


Antoni Grzegorzewski: A Polish Man 
and Resident of Goniadz 


Submits Additional Clarifications 


A week after that, I and the same people who were involved in filling the pit 
were taken to the field behind the Jewish cemetery; the same policemen, with 
Antoni Potocki among them, ordered us to fill the pit with newly murdered 
citizens of Jewish nationality.“ There were women and children among the hor- 
ribly massacred Jews, altogether about twelve people. I did not begin to bury the 
murdered because I noticed that the policemen were drunk and, after ordering us 
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to bury the murdered, they left in the direction of Goniądz, so I left home and the 
remaining people did the same. At the time of the first and the second murders, 
I noticed that the policemen were armed with hammers, daggers, and clubs, and 
that Antoni Potocki had a club. 


WHY DID THE GERMANS EXECUTE THE CZAJKOWSKI BROTH- 
ERS AND ROSINSKI AND DISSOLVE THE CITIZENS’ GUARD COM- 
MANDED BY POTOCKI AND KEMPA? 


Antoni Potocki: A Polish Man, a Member of the 
Citizens’ Guard and Resident of Goniadz 


Three or four days after the murder of the local Jewish people, three citizens of 
Jewish nationality came to the Gestapo interpreter Klaude and brought gold.” 
Immediately after this incident, the Gestapo conducted arrests among the Polish 
residents of Goniadz. About 70 people, including me, were arrested and impris- 
oned in the town hall. 

The Gestapo beat us throughout the night and, in this way, investigated who 
participated in the murder, threatening to execute everyone if those who mur- 
dered the Jews were not revealed by morning. The Czajkowski brothers began 
to point at one another as participants in the murder. Inter alia, they fingered 17 
people, who were later shot dead. I do not know how many Jews were murdered. 
Czajkowski, Rosinski, and many others were involved in the murders. After the 
withdrawal of the Soviet troops, an order police were organized; these police were 
organized by Bolanowski. [. . .] The order police which was organized in the fall 
were not uniformed and did not possess weapons. I do not know why these people 
[i.e., the Jews—author’s note, M.T.] were murdered. After the murders of these 
Jews, their homes were immediately occupied by those who murdered them. 


WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT THE CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE CITIZENS’ GUARD? 


Stefan Klimaszewski: A Polish Man, a Member 
of the Citizens’ Guard under the Command of 
Adam Potocki, and Resident of Goniadz 


Several times, I also saw [Franciszek Kuczynski, a member of the citizens’ guard 
under the command of Adam Potocki—author’s note, M.T.] rape young Jewish 
women in public places in the evenings; I avoided these places so as not to hear 
the cries and lamentations of the young Jewish women.” [. . .] Several times, I 
saw Franciszek Kuczynski rob Jewish apartments. I heard from people—because 
it was not a secret—that Franciszek K. killed many people of Jewish descent. 
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One time, I worked with a rye threshing machine at farmer’s Serzynski, a 
resident of a settlement in Goniądz, and together we went to Goniądz to shoe a 
horse at blacksmith Josel. I heard Josel’s family cry as they accused Franciszek 
Kuczynski of killing Josel’s brother. 


Helena Klimaszewska: A Polish Woman 
and Resident of Goniadz 


After the withdrawal of the Red Army, Kuczynski, a rifle in his hand, robbed 
the warehouse of the cooperative at night together with Jew Josel Kobryński, 
whom he later killed himself.” I declare that I saw with my own eyes Franciszek 
Kuczynski rape young, fourteen-year-old Jewish girls, and I saw the blood from 
the rapes in the courtyard. 

He broke in through the doors of Jewish houses, robbed, and raped every 
day until the Germans dismissed him from the commission; he was released but 
continued to serve and round up Jews in public, whip in hand, parading them 
before their death. 


After the war, there were several trials of Goniądz Poles accused of mur- 
dering their Jewish neighbors. Bernard Kempa, by the verdict of February 3, 
1949, was sentenced to five years in prison and a loss of public rights for five 
years. After the war, only eight Goniadz men who participated in the murder 
of Jewish neighbors were sentenced to sentences ranging from four years to 
life imprisonment. Six others were acquitted of the charges against them. 
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Chapter 8 


Rajgród 


The present analysis of the events is based on the investigative materials 
drawn up by Alfred Chmielewski (IPN Bi 408/187), a judge of the district 
court in Grajewo, materials from the investigation of the Institute of National 
Remembrance, reference number IPN Bi 1/1233, into the murder of Jews in 
“Rajgród Christmas-Tree Forest” (pol. “choinki’”), conducted by prosecutor 
Waldemar Monkiewicz (the investigation was discontinued), and the testimo- 
nies of witnesses that can be found in the judicial and investigative materials 
from the era that are available at the Institute of National Remembrance. 


Before World War II, about 700 Jews lived in Rajgród, which constituted less 
than 30 percent of the total population. The followers of the Mosaic religion 
lived mainly around the market square, along the Warszawska, Szkolna, and 
Pacowska streets, also called Pac, that ran from the market square toward the 
lake and on toward the Pac estate; a stately brick synagogue dating from 1823 
stood next to it. A wooden synagogue and a cheder—a Jewish school—stood 
at the foot of Góra Zamkowa (eng. Castle Hill). The most prosperous of the 
Rajgród Jews were the Ellenbogen, Cukerbaum, Dołowicz, Finkielsztejn, and 
Szapiro families, but the majority of the local orthodox Jews were engaged 
in small trade or crafts and were not wealthy, and some of them even lived 
in true poverty.! 

The course of events in town began to take a turn for the worse long before 
the outbreak of the war together with the rise of nationalistic and anti-Semitic 
sentiments and attitudes in interwar Poland. At their apogee, a certain Antoni 
Len, a.k.a. Stanisław Mieczkowski arrived in Rajgród; he showed up in 
Grajewo on September 5, 1935, with the aim of becoming a teacher of Latin 
and German at its Copernicus Gymnasium. It was known only that he gradu- 
ated from Poznań with a master's degree in philology. He was descended 
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from a Polish family, but his wife had not precisely specified German ethnic 
ties; in any case, his mother-in-law, in spite of her Polish citizenship, spoke 
German at home, which, in fact, did not surprise anyone in the interwar 
Poland that was just recently liberated from the partitions. 

From the memoirs of Antoni Len, which are available in the files of 
the cases conducted against him after the war by Polish law enforce- 
ment agencies, emerges a picture of an unusually ambitious man who, 
at the same time, was unfulfilled and inclined to conspiratorial thinking. 
Characteristically, he believed that he did not get his dream job as a teacher 
in Poznan because of his political views. Furthermore, he believed he was 
a politically persecuted Polish patriot who was harassed for his loyalty to 
the national cause. Supposedly, he refused to join the Non-Partisan Block 
of Cooperation with the Government, instead remaining a supporter of the 
National Democracy, which allegedly was the reason for which he was ban- 
ished to Grajewo; in any case, this is what he wrote in his memoirs after the 
war. During his studies, he participated in anti-Semitic events and ascribed 
his lack of professional success to Jewish revenge (later, in Grajewo, he 
was convinced that Cukerbaum, a Jewish woman teacher, conspired against 
him). 

Despite the patriotic and national myths he had created about himself in 
his own mind, Antoni Len was a careerist. His guiding principle in life was 
achieving success at any price; he also suffered from the need to be appreci- 
ated by those he considered his betters. So, he sought the favor of the powers 
that be—regardless of their form, be they national, communist, or fascist— 
and if he felt valued, he always eagerly obeyed their commands. Most likely, 
it was this inner need, born of low self-esteem, that drove him to commit 
unimaginable crimes. 

A lack of fulfillment, a sick ambition, and a search of authority to subor- 
dinate himself and seek its favor probably stemmed from his phobia-filled 
personality. If we were to delve deeper into Antoni Len’s past, we would 
surely come upon the figure of a stern father devoid of inner warmth and 
higher emotions and a just as cold mother. However, there is no room for 
such a pursuit in the current investigation; suffice it to say that Antoni Len 
abused alcohol all his life to quell his inner fears. 

However, it did not prevent him, both before World War II and after its 
outbreak and the entry of the Soviet army into the Grajewo area, to enjoy a 
very good reputation as a teacher. Antoni Len was an excellent teacher and 
a valued educator of young people. Like every man full of inner fears, he 
mastered to perfection the art of manipulating others, especially those weaker 
than himself. He was also possessed of a kind of cunning that allowed him 
to gain the trust of people who depended on him and to subordinate them to 
his interests. 
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As a reward for teaching successes, he was academically transferred from 
Grajewo to a school in Rajgród and there, until the outbreak of the war, he 
worked as a teacher (his whole family moved with him). Len performed in his 
job after the transfer as well as before, receiving numerous awards from the 
administration of the Rajgród school. After September 1939, under the Soviet 
rule, despite his previously declared national views, he was involved in social 
work and served in Soviet electoral commissions. After the workday in school, 
Antoni Len organized literary soirees for young people in the city’s reading 
room and organized lectures and discussions about the benefits of socialism. 
This, of course, allowed him to win the favor of the Soviet authorities. 

When the German-Soviet war broke out, Antoni Len stopped working at 
the school and, on the instructions of the headquarters of the German front 
troops which temporarily entered the city, he began to organize civilian 
authorities in Rajgród. At the beginning of July 1941, as mayor of Rajgród, 
he appointed Franciszek Płocicki; both men were local government officials 
during the Soviet era. In turn, on explicit instructions of Antoni Len, the lat- 
ter formed a Polish order militia, the so-called citizens’ guard, also known as 
the “Rajgród Self-Government.” At its head stood Mieczysław Snopek, also 
a gymnasium teacher in Rajgród. 

The Polish militia included seventeen residents of Rajgród. The unit 
consisted exclusively of Polish men, partly former Blue Police officers and 
former guards of the Border Protection Corps and partly ordinary Rajgród 
residents and peasants from neighboring villages. Its task was to maintain 
order in the city and to crack down on Jews and people who cooperated 
with the Soviets. This state of affairs was possible because for two months, 
until September 1941, there were no German authorities in Rajgród, and the 
Germans arrived there only a few times during this period to check on “the 
progress of the dejewification and decommunization of the town.” At that 
time, all power in Rajgród was held by Poles, namely by teacher Antoni Len, 
who oversaw town mayor Franciszek Płocicki, and the civil guard headed 
by commandant Mieczysław Snopek Interestingly, during the most bestial 
murders of the Jewish residents, in Rajgród as in the nearby Grajewo, the 
towns were run by Polish teachers from the local schools—the intellectual 
and cultural elites of Polish society. A Polish city court was also established 
in Rajgród and it comprised pharmacist Manikowski, farmer Kapla, and a 
certain Sobolewski. The period immediately following the formation of the 
citizens” guard marked the beginning of the bloodiest murders of Jews in the 
history of the city. The murders were carried out almost exclusively at night 
by members of the citizens” guard and residents of Rajgród; every morning, 
there were several Jewish bodies found around the city. 

A few days after Antoni Len established the public authority in Rajgród, 
a couple of Germans arrived in town and, with the help of Polish guards 
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and civilians, rounded up all the Jews in the market square. That day, Poles 
wore Christian medallions around their necks to better distinguish them from 
the Orthodox Jews. The Jews who were gathered in the market square were 
heavily beaten with wooden clubs, fence pickets, and whatever else was at 
hand. The Jews were also told to jump over obstacles specially set up for 
this purpose, and those who either resisted or fainted were “brought around” 
by beating or “dipping” in the nearby lake. Among those who were beaten 
and subjected to torture were saddler Lejb Borowski, Szeftel Kacman, fam- 
ily Cynowicz, family Roterberg, and Finkelsztejn, a grain trader and owner 
of a colonial-goods store. Next, all the Jews were undressed and left outside 
in their underwear. The twenty-seven-year-old daughter of Finkelsztejn was 
handed a red banner to hold, and all the gathered Jews were arranged in rows 
of four and made to march around the whole town and sing. Their clothes 
were thrown to the Poles, and the Poles were catching them. 

Unable to endure torture and humiliation, some Jews began to flee, but the 
citizens’ guards and the Polish townspeople quickly caught them. About forty 
people, mainly men, were brought back to the market. The Germans ordered 
the Poles to surround this group by joining arms and to lead them toward 
Grajewo. Along the way, one Jew who, after a beating had no strength to 
walk any further, was shot dead. About fifty Rajgród residents escorted the 
Jews to the forest called the “Rajgród Christmas-Tree Forest” (pol. choinki). 

The Jews were taken to the “Christmas-Tree Forest” and divided into 
groups which were led into the forest and executed by firing one at a time. 
The German who carried out the first few executions turned to the Poles with 
the question, who knows how to shoot? One of those present volunteered. 
The German shot the first three Jews, and the others were shot by that Pole. 
And here discrepancies appear in the testimonies of the witnesses. Some 
claim that the task of executing the Jews was undertaken by a citizens’ 
guardsman named Adamcewicz; others say it was Władysław Kucharski or 
Józef Jankowski, another prewar teacher in the Rajgród gymnasium. Teacher 
Antoni Len was also present during the execution of the Jews. The Jews who 
were only wounded (the executioners lacked practice in killing) were finished 
off by striking the victims on the head with shovels. Next, the bodies were 
covered with earth. On instructions of the German, one of the killed Jews 
was buried halfway in the ground, holding a stick shoved into his stiff hand 
so that, they joked, he would “guard the others.” Animals later took care of 
the bodies. 

After returning to Rajgród, that same evening, Antoni Len and his wife 
went to Mr. and Mrs. Rydzewski for entertainment and to forget about the 
massacre of the Jews. The killings exhausted him mentally, which is why, 
as he wrote in his memoirs, to calm himself after executions, he usually 
went to Rydzewski for home parties and some wine or engaged in scholarly 
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conversations with the local parish priest. However, for relaxation, he liked 
the most to wrap and organize his beloved books about ancient civilizations. 

After the murders in the “Christmas-Tree Forest,” the commandant of 
the Polish citizens” guard, former teacher Mieczysław Snopek, declared to 
Antoni Len that he was relinquishing his post. Supposedly, Antoni Len then 
told him, "You re interrupting my work,” but accepted the resignation and, in 
his place, appointed Jan Turoń, a prewar commander of the Polish blue police 
in Rajgród. Jan Turoń also recruited Jan Morawski into the guard. 

Sometime later, one member of the citizens” guard by the name of 
Adamcewicz brought Stanisław Kmiciński, a former Soviet activist from the 
Soviet time, to the Rajgród station. Stanisław Kmiciński was placed under 
arrest, and Antoni Len decided to call the Gestapo to take him away. The 
Germans questioned Stanisław Kmiciński in the presence of Antoni Len. 
After being beaten, to save his life, he agreed to cooperate. So, the Gestapo 
agents decided to let him go. Nevertheless, after the Gestapo left, Antoni 
Len and Jan Turoń resolved to hang Stanisław Kmiciński themselves by the 
Jegrznia River. 

Rev. Bronisław Krzepko was the Rajgród parish priest. That night, in 
August 1941, he ordered sacristian Jan Kukliński to prepare the sanctuary 
because a prisoner from the Polish guard station was to be brought for con- 
fession. He was brought bound by Józef Adamcewicz and a dozen others 
whom the sacristian did not recognize. The parish priest heard the prisoner's 
confession in the Christian manner. Next, the prisoner was taken to the river 
and hanged. He was hung by Józef Aadamcewicz and Jan Senko. The body 
was taken to a cemetery and buried. 

The sacristian dug the pit. Helena Andruszkiewicz heard Stanisław 
Kmiciński beg to spare his life—he knew his tormentors since childhood; 
they grew up together in Rajgród—but to no avail. In the following days, two 
other men were hanged in the similar manner in town for having communist 
affiliations. But no one dared to touch Antoni Len and his men, even though 
some of them also worked for the Soviets. 

Anthony Len wielded absolute power over the town. 

At the order police station, apart from Poles, local Jews, mainly the rich 
ones, were also detained because Antoni Len along with his subordinates 
tried to extract out of them information about hidden valuables. He had sun- 
dry success in this regard. When Helena Andruszkiewicz was bringing food 
for her brothers, they told her that Jozef Adamcewicz and Feliks Bęćko beat 
up a Jew, a local barber, so horribly for daring to take food from Helena A.’s 
brother that, out of pain, when the brothers were asleep, he put a belt around 
his neck and hung himself from a window grate. They saw him hanging 
only after they woke up. On one of the following days, the brothers also told 
her that Jew Szmulko was murdered. Feliks Bęćko, Jozef Adamcewicz, and 
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Chomiczewski took him out of arrest to a place behind a latrine and hung him 
there; they buried the body in a nearby garden. 

After this execution, on Antoni Len’s orders, there was a selection of the 
town’s Jews: the old and the sick were separated from those who were able 
to work. The selection was conducted in the following manner: Antoni Len 
went to Jewish homes together with gendarme Józef Adamcewicz and indi- 
cated to him which Jews should be deported. Antoni Len told the sick who 
were loaded onto peasant carts that they would be transported to the hospital 
in Augustów. Three carts arrived for the Jews, each capable of accommodat- 
ing six to eight people, according to the testimonies of the carters who were 
involved in the transport. 

Instead of going to Augustów, however, they were taken to Rykowa Góra 
near Rajgród. There, the guardsmen from the Polish citizens” guard, under the 
command of Józef Adamcewicz, ordered the Jews to take off their clothes and 
lie on their stomachs on the ground, after which they were all killed by thrust- 
ing bayonets under their left shoulder blades. There were no Germans pres- 
ent; the Poles acted on their own, if we discount the suggestion that Antoni 
Len received two days earlier from one of the Germans visiting Rajgród, who 
said that “in Grajewo, they handle Jews better.” There were at least several 
such murders on Rykowa Góra; Mieczysław Snopek recalled two of them 
while other witnesses spoke of at least one more crime committed there, and 
Antoni Len was said to have kept a tally of the victims. However, they were 
lost in the turmoil of the war. 


Mieczysław Snopek: A Polish Man and Rajgród 
Resident, a Prewar Accountant and the First 
Commandant of the Citizens’ Guard 


Len ordered the so-called selection of the sick and old Jews.’ I heard Len tell 
Adamcewicz to carry out the order regarding the selection of the Jews. [. . .] I 
do not recall who was with us on the horse cart, probably Piotrowski; Len was 
also there. In the ghetto, where we all went, Jews, old and sick, were gathered. 

Len said that the Jews were to be taken to the hospital in Augustow. After 
the Jews were loaded onto the carts, they were driven toward Augustów using I 
do not remember how many carts. Of the Poles, I am sure that Adamcewicz and 
Bęćko came. I do not know where Józef Karwowski and Piotr Rzepnicki came 
from because they did not belong to the police. 

I was also there in person. Len was in the ghetto when the Jews were loaded 
onto the carts, but I do not remember whether he was at the place where the 
Jews were murdered. I knew that the Jews were going to slaughter. People were 
saying that Jews would be murdered. Adamcewicz was to take care of murder- 
ing the Jews. It is difficult for me to describe how many Jews there were—there 
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could have been several or more. These Jews were transported to Rykowa Góra. 
AII the Jews were over fifty. 

On Rykowa Góra, Adamcewicz ordered the Jews to get down from the wag- 
ons, undress, and lie face down on the ground; he pierced them from the back 
with a bayonet. He murdered all the Jews this way. In addition to Adamcewicz, 
the Jews were also murdered by Rzepnicki and Karwowski. I behaved passively. 
[. . .] Adamcewicz was psychologically perverted. The Jews were covered 
with soil in a trench. [. . .] Adamcewicz had a rather close relationship with 
the Gestapo, and I heard that the Gestapo brought a man from Rajgród to the 
Grajewo ghetto for the purpose of murdering the Jews. In any case, I was afraid 
of Adamcewicz [. . .] 

[. . .] I heard that Len allegedly kept a tally of executed Jews. Len was the 
one who, under the pretext of transporting the Jews to Augustów, ordered that 
they be taken to Rykowa Gora and murdered there. I know that during searches 
valuables were removed and taken to the town hall. There were no Germans 
present at that time. I do not know what happened to the valuables. [. . .] I had 
great confidence in Len as a longtime teacher. I learned from him that the Jews 
from the selection process were to be murdered. [. . .] Two selections were car- 
ried out in Rajgród. I only heard about the second selection of the Jews that they 
had been transported in some direction. I do not know on whose instructions the 
selection was carried out. 


In September 1941, a German amtscommissar arrived in Rajgród. He 
immediately ordered the dissolution of the citizens” guard, although he 
accepted most of its members into his service, except brothers Adamcewicz 
and Stefanowicz, whom he ordered executed for the murder of Jews. The 
murders were too much even for the German commissar, especially since the 
executed brothers did not want to share with him the valuables robbed from 
the Jews. However, even under these circumstances, Antoni Len managed 
to find a career opportunity for himself. He became a translator and then a 
deputy amtscommissar and, with the same enthusiasm as during the murders, 
he embarked upon organizing the Rajgród ghetto. In 1941, the Germans 
gathered about 500 people of Jewish nationality in the ghetto. It had a semi- 
open character and was located in the area of the Pac Street, near the brick 
synagogue. Initially, the Germans planned to allocate a quarter of the town 
for the ghetto, starting from the western frontage of the market toward the 
fields beyond the Pac Street. However, after Polish residents intervened, the 
Szczepkowski and Maliszewski estates next to the main gate of the ghetto 
and five properties on the side of the lake* were allocated for the ghetto. Jews 
worked on breaking stones on the Grajewo-Augustów highway, and Polish 
farmers could also hire them as slave labor in their fields. The management 
of the ghetto was entrusted to Górecki, an officer of the prewar Border 
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Protection Corps. After becoming a guard, Wincenty Mikulski, from time to 
time, simply enjoyed “bathing” the Jews in the nearby lake, but one of the 
most bestial guards was Kuberski, a local farmer. 

The Jews who were taken out of the ghetto to work on Polish farms 
were sometimes murdered, as had been the case in Bzury or the village of 
Skaje. These stories are known only from the accounts of the people who 
even today, after all these years, prefer to remain completely anonymous. 
However, we can read about the events in Rajgród during this period in the 
situation report of the Government Delegation for the Republic of Poland 
(pol. Delegatura Rządu RP na Kraj) that was prepared by the Polish intel- 
ligence service: 


Bialystok. A ghetto into which Jews from surrounding towns are being driven is 
being created. Pogroms with the involvement of the local population (Rajgród, 
Szczuczyn district) are instigated, after which the excesses are filmed.* 


In 1942, guardsman Feliks Bęćko cruelly beat Berel Lewinowicz. To 
transport his half-dead body, he called on the father of the beaten man, that 
is Herszel Lewinowicz, and ordered him to harness himself to a wagon and 
take his son to the Orzechów settlement half a kilometer out of town and to 
bury him there. After laying his son down in the grave, the father had to throw 
stones at his body. Town butchers—brothers Yakov Pinkas, Mosze, and Icel 
Cukerbaum—perished at home resisting Polish gendarmes. Mrs. Szafirsztejn 
died in Rajgród. After many difficulties, her son Szlomo managed to bury his 
mother in a Jewish cemetery outside the city. 

Antoni Len spent almost a year in Rajgród, but then he came into conflict 
with the local amtscommissar, allegedly regarding bribes he refused to share 
with the German, and so he moved to Grajewo, where he stayed till the end 
of the war. Shortly before the arrival of the Red Army, a priest friend helped 
him forge papers under the name of Aleksander Mieczkowski, which Antoni 
Len used to start a new life in postwar Poland. 

In the Polish People's Republic, he again took up a job in education but 
did not change his mode of behavior, that is, when his superiors praised, 
rewarded, and distinguished him, he worked for two, opened new schools, 
built community centers, and fought illiteracy in Białystok villages. When, 
however, as proof of recognition, he was transferred to a new institution, 
where he quarreled with the local managerial staff, he immediately began to 
drink, fell into depression, and was even suspected of stealing money from 
the school coffers. Finally, he fell into the hands of Polish law enforcement 
authorities when he was accidentally recognized by a former resident of 
Rajgród. 
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The Germans liquidated the ghetto in Rajgród on November 2, 1942. The 
Jews with Rabbi Lejb Farberowicz at the head were transported to the transit 
camp in Bogusze and then to the extermination camp in Treblinka. Thus 
ended the history of Rajgród Jews, who lived in this city since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. All that is left are only shreds of documents, single 
photographs, and the cemetery in Okoniówek, where only one matzeva sur- 
vives. Today, a beautiful forest grows over the ashes of the followers of the 
Mosaic religion. 


WHO ORGANIZED THE ORDER POLICE IN RAJGRÓD, PROB- 
ABLY AROUND JUNE 29, 1941, AND WHAT WAS THE COURSE OF 
EVENTS BEFORE THE MURDER OF THE JEWS IN THE *RAJGRÓD 
CHRISTMAS-TREE FOREST”? 


Mieczysław Snopek: A Polish Man and Rajgród 
Resident, a Prewar Teacher, and the First 
Commandant of the Citizens Guard 


At the very beginning of July 1941, Len notified me through some individual to 
come to his apartment. I went to see him, not knowing what it was all about.” 
There were two Germans in brown uniforms in his apartment. They were neither 
military nor the Gestapo. 

Len told me that order must be established in town and that a police force 
should be organized for this purpose. He offered me to take the command of 
the police. I agreed. Len said that I am a teacher and an activist from the Soviet 
period and, in order to avoid reprisals, it is best I join in. 

He told me that the task of the police would be to maintain order. I person- 
ally recruited Henryk Łomiczewski into the police, and Len proposed Józef 
Jankowski and Adamcewicz Tomaszewski coopted additional people. A few 
days after the formation of this police, a ghetto was organized at Rajgród on 
the order of Len. I heard Len order the formation of the ghetto in Rajgród. In 
the period between the murder of the Jews in the “Rajgród Christmas-Tree 
Forest” and the organization of the ghetto, there were cases of Jews being 
murdered at night in their own homes. It is hard for me to say who commit- 
ted these murders. According to Len, the ghetto was organized to prevent the 
murder of Jews. 

A town hall and a court were also established at the same time as the police. 
Płocicki became the town mayor. The police and the town hall were subordinate 
to Len. Len's orders were executed. 

[. . .] On the second day after these incidents of the murder of Jews, I said that 
I did not want to be in the order police. Then Len told me, “You’re interrupting 
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my work.” I left the order police. Turon became the commandant. During that 
period, Len habitually drank vodka, and I drank with him. 


Józef Jankowski: A Polish Man and Rajgród Resident 


After the withdrawal of the Soviet troops in 1941, when the Germans had not 
yet arrived, Antoni Len came to me to the bakery where I was working at that 
time and proposed that I join this police force, explaining that its purpose is to 
maintain order in the city and to catch the people who during the Soviet rule in 
our area actively cooperated with the government and were called “communist 
sympathizers.’’° I agreed to Antoni Len’s proposal. 

[. . .] In 1941, I do not remember the exact date—it took place at the end of 
June, after the Germans entered the Rajgród area. At that time, two Gestapo 
agents arrived in the city and ordered the Poles to gather the Jews. When I went 
to the market square in Rajgród, I saw Jews, beaten bloody, stand there in a row. 
Then the Gestapo ordered to drive the Jews. I was forced to drive the Jews by 
Franciszek Sierkowski and others whose names I do not recall. About fifty Poles 
took part in this, in encircling the Jews so that they would not escape. For there 
were only two Gestapo agents. 

[. . .] We were driving the Jews by road toward Grajewo. Four kilometers 
from Rajgród, the whole procession turned into the forest, which was not far 
from the road. After being driven into the forest, the Jews were gathered into 
one group, and the Poles stood around. After a while, someone counted out the 
Jews, but I did not notice who. The Jews were led to the side to be executed; 
Antoni Len, myself, a few additional Poles, and several Gestapo men were 
with this group. At the place of execution, atop the trenches, the victims were 
placed with their backs towards us; then, I received a rifle from a Gestapo 
man, which I fired several times in the direction of the victims, but I do not 
recall if I hit anyone. After a while, the rifle jammed, and the Gestapo man 
took it away, whereas I left to join the group that guarded the Jews that stood 
in the larger group. I was impelled to personally take part in the execution— 
that is, to shoot the Jews with a rifle—because the Gestapo officer asked, 
“Who knows how to shoot?” And at that time, Antoni Len pointed me out to 
the Gestapo agent, and I received the rifle. I cannot exactly testify as to who 
personally was shooting the Jews because I do not recall it. The following 
residents of Rajgród were involved in driving and bringing up the Jews: Józef 
Adamcewicz, Władysław Kucharski, Narcyz Andruszewicz, Antoni Len, 
Franciszek Surowski, and many others. The Jews who were brought up were 
all executed one by one by firing. Thirty-nine people were shot dead there. 
Next, the Jews were buried. 
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Helena Królikowska: A Polish Woman and Rajgród Resident 


After the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in 1941, Len became very well 
known among the residents of Rajgród: one heard about him everywhere 
because he decided about everything in Rajgród.” He was the total commandant 
of Rajgród. He decided about everything at that time. At that time, Len formed 
a police unit in Rajgród. I remember that Turoń, Adamcewicz, Stefanowicz, and 
others served in that unit. [. . .] During the occupation, there were mass murder 
of the Jewish population in Rajgród. After these murders, people said that Len 
ordered the murder of the Jews and that he is responsible for all the murders that 
took place at that time. Once, Adamcewicz told me in my apartment that I had 
to hide my daughter, who was a Komsomol member, because “if they kill her, 
I should not hold a grudge against anyone other than Len: he gives out orders, 
and we must carry them out.” 


BESIDES THE MURDERS IN THE “RAJGROD CHRISTMAS-TREE 
FOREST,” WHAT OTHER CRIMES AGAINST THE JEWS WERE COM- 
MITTED BEFORE THEIR RESETTLEMENT TO BOGUSZE? WHO WAS 
MURDERED ON GORA RYKOWA? 


Czesław Kordaszewski: A Polish Man and Rajgród Resident 


In July or August 1941, when the Germans occupied the area, there was the 
so-called *lawlessness” (pol. bezprawie) for some time in Rajgród; during 
that time, a police unit consisting of Polish men from the local Rajgród area 
was formed together with a temporary court.* The personnel of the police unit 
included Feliks Bęćko, Józef Adamcewicz, Henryk Komiczewski, Turoń, Len 
and Godlewski. 

[. . .] Feliks Bęćko came to me and told me to head out with a horse wagon, 
so I drove to the market square in Rajgród. Feliks Bęćko ordered all the Jews to 
dress up and the above-mentioned ordered all the Jewish wealth in their posses- 
sion to be taken away since they would not be returning to their homes anymore 
because they would be taken to a hospital in Augustów. The rest went to rob 
Jewish apartments. [. . .] Feliks Bęćko loaded about ten or fifteen Jewish men 
and women on the horse wagon. Piotr Żepnicki, Turoń, Henryk Komiczewski, 
and Władysław Kucharski were with him. As I was leaving the Pac Street, Jan 
Piotrowski jumped onto my wagon, and we drove on together. Bęćko followed 
the cart on foot with a rifle. On the Warszawska Street, Jan and Piotr Rzepnicki 
as well as Karwowski accosted the Jews I was transporting and began to beat 
them with sticks. 
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Next, they got onto my horse wagon, and we continued in the direction of 
Augustów, about 2.5 km outside of Rajgród, to the so-called Górka Rykowa, 
where, on the order of Feliks Bęćko, I turned in front of this mountain onto a 
country road on the left side of the highway, going about 500 meters. After 
arriving at the indicated place, I noticed the above-mentioned executioners stand 
there with rifles, shovels, bayonets, and axes. [.. .] 

Next, Feliks Bęćko ordered the Jewish men—as well as the Jewish women— 
to undress completely and hand over their signet rings, if they had any. He col- 
lected everything and then ordered the Jews to lie down on the ground with their 
backs up. As the Jews were lying on the ground, Feliks Bęćko took a bayonet 
and pierced through every Jew in turn with the bayonet under the left shoulder 
blade, and those who were with him cut the heads of the Jews off with spades 
and threw them into the trench and later covered them with soil. They lie there 
to this day. After the burial, all the aforementioned divided the post-Jewish 
clothes, watches, and signets among themselves. The murders were committed 
in the evening, around ten o'clock. In addition, when we returned to Rajgród, 
Feliks Bęćko went through Jewish apartments and, whenever he encountered a 
Jew, he murdered the person and took away the gold. [. . .] In general, everyone 
living in Rajgród knows about it but are only afraid to talk. 

[. . .] Len was the spokesman of nationalism in Rajgród, he organized the 
“Rajgród self-government,” whose sole purpose was to slaughter and rob Jews. 
Owing to this fact, many Rajgród residents have enriched themselves and now 
one can see the result of this activity in the form of substantial, multi-story 
houses, which is quite conspicuous, considering the pre-war capabilities of their 
owners. [. . .] After these events, I fled beyond Białystok and hid there until the 
end of the war. 


Helena Andruszkiewicz: A Polish 
Woman and Rajgród Resident 


I saw with my own eyes as he broke glass and forced Jews to run barefoot across 
the glass to get a bath [i.e., be submerged under water—author’s note, M.T.] in 
the lake, all the while beating them hard with ropes when they were already in 
the water.’ I saw Feliks Bęćko walk with a knife at night and slaughter Jews. I 
saw it with my own eyes because I was guarding my brother so that they would 
not murder him. I saw slaughtered Jews, and there was blood in every Jewish 
home. Once, in 1941, in June or July, I was coming from a field, and I met 
Jewish woman Galar with a child, who told me that Feliks Bęćko bumped into 
her and took the gold she had with her. He wanted to slaughter her, but some 
woman was then walking by, and he let her go. I escorted this Jewish woman 
toward Grajewo so that Bęćko would not kill her, and she went to Grajewo. 
[. . .] Rajgród is being built now from Jewish gold. 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT OTHER CRIMES COMMITTED BY THE 
GUARDSMEN FROM THE *RAJGRÓD SELF-GOVERNMENT”? 


Genowefa Królikowska: A Polish 
Woman and Rajgród Resident 


Czesław Kordaszewski killed five Jews—an entire family—and I saw that, and 
Stanisław with his sister came and took it.’ I did not report it because I thought 
that others knew. 


Jan Sieńko: A Polish Man and Rajgród Resident 


In the interwar period, I lived in Rajgród, where I worked as a gravedig- 
ger.'' [. . .] Besides, there was an incident while I was working for farmer Jan 
Wroblewski of Rajgród: Rajgród policeman Stefanowicz once came to the 
farmer and told Wróblewski that he had come on the instructions of Len to 
order him to go with a cart to the village of Zrobki to relocate Jewish family 
Zrobowski from there to the ghetto. Stefanowicz threatened him that, if he does 
not immediately send out a horse wagon, he will report it to Len. The farmer 
sent me with a wagon, and two policemen, namely the late Stefanowicz and 
Józef Adamcewicz, followed behind me. With the help of the two policemen, 
I brought Jewish family Zrobkowski, consisting of two adult women and two 
children aged 8 and 10, on the wagon from the village of Żrobek to the Rajgród 
ghetto. On Aadamcewicz's instructions, I took an elderly Jewish man with the 
horse cart out into a field and killed him there; at the time, family Zrobkowski 
was preparing to leave. 


After the war, the following people were tried for participating or assisting 
in the murder of the Jewish residents of Rajgród: 

Antoni Len, a.k.a. Aleksander Mieczkowski, by the verdict of July 15, 
1957, was sentenced to fifteen years in prison. By the verdict of May 7, 1958, 
he was acquitted. 

Two more members of the “Rajgród self-government" were similarly 
acquitted. 

Four more men from this “self-government” were sentenced to prison 
terms ranging from six to fifteen years after the war. Jan Turoń was sentenced 
to death by the verdict of March 21, 1957; the verdict was then changed to a 
life sentence. 

The investigation, reference number Bi 1/1233, by the Institute of National 
Remembrance into the murder of the Jews in the "Rajgród Christmas-Tree 
Forest,” conducted by prosecutor Waldemar Monkiewicz, was discontinued 
at the end of the 1960s. 
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In 2001, professor Cezary Kuklo, director of the Bialystok branch of 
the Institute of National Remembrance, refused to reopen the case of the 
“Rajgród Christmas-Tree Forest” and support the construction of a monu- 
ment in Rajgród dedicated to the memory of the murder victims and, as a 
reason, he cited the repeated and unsuccessful attempts to locate the mass 
grave of the Jews. 
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Chapter 9 


Kolno 


The interpretation of the events is based on the accounts of Eric Sosonowski, 
Herszel Kolinski, and Dina Koniecpolska-Chludniewicz that can be found 
in the memorial book of the Kolno shtetl, the witness testimonies found in 
the archival materials at the Polish Institute of National Remembrance, and 
materials from the era. 


At the edge of the town of Kolno stood a beautiful Greek Catholic church 
with a golden dome, a symbol of the city’s former status. It ceased to serve 
its function after the Russians fled at the end of World War I, and its gardens 
became a municipal park and a meeting place for Kolno youth. Near the 
church, there was a tree-lined path called the “lovers” lane,” which the young 
used as a place for trysts. 

Leading toward the Wincent settlement and running through forested 
areas, this alley in later years became the main route for picnic enthusiasts 
and for walking tours organized by the Jewish residents of the town. It also 
led to the popular holiday resort of Koziot on the nearby Pisa river. Located 
among pine forests, this village was a fashionable place to spend summer 
vacations for more affluent Jewish families because Kolno before the war was 
a typical Jewish town, like many other such towns in Podlasie. About 5,000 
people lived there, 3,000 of whom were Jewish. And because Kolno sat close 
to the border with Prussia, it was also a thriving trade center, amid the sea of 
small Polish farms and several large estates ranging from 200 to 400 hectares 
in area. Most of the non-Jewish population was engaged in agriculture; few 
Poles were involved in trade and, before 1930, a few people also worked in 
state administration. 

Contacts between the Polish and the Jewish communities of Kolno were 
insignificant, and the lives of both communities that have lived side by side 
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for years were profoundly separated, as was the case in other towns of the 
region. The Jews successfully organized their community on the principle of 
full separation and self-sufficiency, both religious and cultural. Jewish chil- 
dren received education in religious schools or government centers designated 
for them. Although a Polish gymnasium operated in Kolno for a short period 
of time, because many Polish peasants could not afford the tuition, Jewish 
children were admitted there with no limits, and for that reason this school 
was closed in 1927. When the number of Jewish pupils reached one-third 
of all gymnasium students, the government subsidy was withdrawn because 
under applicable law, the gymnasium was declared a Jewish religious school. 

In his memoirs, which are part of the memory book of the Kolno shtetl, 
Eric Sosonowski describes this short period of common education as the only 
instance of bringing Jewish and Polish children together in the interwar his- 
tory of the town. There existed, however, various types of relations between 
the two communities, usually of economic nature. Such contacts were even 
intensively developed, mainly during the Wednesday market days, when 
peasants came to Kolno to sell their products and buy what they needed for 
their farms in Jewish stores. A weekly trade fair was typical not only of Kolno 
but also of all Podlasie towns. 

The Kolno Jews lived from supplying the Polish peasants with articles of 
general use and providing services as tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, gla- 
ziers, and so on, as well as medical and legal services. The trade economics 
was, therefore, a combination of two systems, that is, cash sales of agricul- 
tural products and the exchange economy based on the principle of barter: 
this was the usual manner in which Polish food was exchanged for various 
Jewish goods or services. 

The barter was mainly used by housewives, who regarded the market as 
the only place where they could obtain butter, cheese, fruits, and vegetables, 
and so on, intended for immediate consumption or as supplies for winter. The 
cash exchange method was reserved for wholesalers who purchased, among 
others, cereals, seeds, cattle, and poultry for resale in cities or export abroad. 
The Jewish sellers and cattle and horse wholesalers had extensive contacts at 
home and abroad. The cereal dealers concluded contracts with mills in Poland 
and East Prussia; they also exported cereals, peas, oilseeds, and so on, using 
the ports in Królewiec and Gdańsk. They managed to achieve all this despite 
the relatively primitive means of communication and despite the fact that 
Kolno did not have a railway station. 

The nearest railway stations were in Lomza, 30 kilometers south, and 
in Dłutów, 7 kilometers northeast of Kolno. On the market day, grain and 
products that were bought from peasants in relatively small quantities—from 
100 to 200 kilograms at a time—were transported to several granaries near 
the market. There, the products were sorted and packaged for shipment. Of 
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course, every grain merchant had his own store as close to the market as 
possible and tried to build a circle of regular customers among the Polish 
peasants to ensure regular grain supply for himself. 

Some buyers were extensively engaged economically with their suppliers, 
working together with them for years. However, competition among Jewish 
merchants was fierce and, despite their ingenuity and hard work, very few 
Jews in Kolno could afford excesses and luxuries. Instead, many of them 
lived in true poverty and others supplemented their home budgets with par- 
cels received from relatives in America. 

Despite these difficulties, Kolno Jews devoted much energy into the educa- 
tion of their children in religious schools—the yeshivas—as well as in secular 
institutions, including universities. Many sons and many daughters of Jewish 
tailors, bakers, shoemakers, and blacksmiths from Kolno also attended the 
state gymnasium until it was closed. 

As in other towns of the region, the Jewish community in Kolno, func- 
tioned on the principle of professional associations. Therefore, there was an 
association of Jewish merchants, a trade union of Jewish craftsmen, and the 
so-called Commercial Union, to which craftsmen and their students belonged. 
All boy apprentices were teenagers. When they reached the right age for 
establishing family, as a rule, they either set up a small shop or left the city. 

Horse trading—a local specialty—also flourished in Kolno. The local 
market was known far beyond the borders of the district. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century, contacts were established with foreign traders. The 
proximity of the German and Prussian borders and the good communication 
network between Germany and Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
and Switzerland attracted horse traders interested in supplying strong Polish 
workhorses for agriculture and mining. Jewish merchants from Kolno func- 
tioned mainly as intermediaries by purchasing horses on behalf of foreign 
importers. The end recipient either visited Kolno personally or entrusted his 
representatives with the purchase of horses on the Polish market. Each for- 
eign horse trader had his dealers with whom he maintained personal relation- 
ships based on mutual trust. These traders were hard-working professionals 
who traveled long distances under the most difficult conditions to be present 
in several market towns a week. 

Dealing in horses was one of the main sources of employment for the 
Jewish men in Kolno. It provided the means of livelihood for many people 
with very different specialties: riders, grooms, equerries, and so on. Riders 
picked up horses from distant farms and brought them to Kolno. Grooms 
prepared horses for export. The best riders were chosen for foreign trips and 
accompanied the horses during transport by rail or ship to their destination 
points. Waggoners drove horse-drawn carts and later carriages in which 
horse traders and foreign merchants traveled to the town with trade fairs 
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throughout Poland. Law clerks were employed to prepare invoices, veterinary 
certificates, and transport documents that were required for trade with various 
European countries. Shippers helped in completing formalities on both sides 
of the border. Business was booming, generating income for the Kolno shtetl 
community. 

It is also worth to recall another unique aspect of Kolno’s economic reality 
and to use it as an example to demonstrate the nature of life in interwar shtetls 
in Podlasie—namely, the trade in fresh mushrooms gathered in the forests 
surrounding the town, in particular from around Koziol. The great-grandfa- 
ther of Eric Sosonowski pioneered the export of mushrooms to Germany and 
Switzerland even before World War I. 

During the German occupation in World War I, he expanded his business 
and established new contacts. After the war, his son joined the enterprise, 
which operated in autumn, and successfully expanded it until the outbreak 
of World War II. Surrounded by pine forests, Kozioł became the main buy- 
ing station of the “forest gold,” as it was called in Kolno. Mushrooms were 
delivered by young peasant women, who gathered them in the area and car- 
ried them on their backs for 15—25 kilometers. 

In Kozioł, the mushrooms were sorted and packaged. Because there was 
no refrigeration, it was vital to have them shipped the very same day. Proper 
temperature during transport was maintained by using specially shaded chests 
that were cooled by natural moisture. 

Lack of modern, in our understanding, cold storage facilities also did not 
encumber commerce in fish, for which Kolno was also famous. In winter, 
inventive Jewish traders and processors cut out ice blocks in frozen rivers 
and then stored them in deep, specially constructed basements, covered with 
straw, so that they would survive until summer. Fish trade constituted a 
substantial source of income that was closely related to the proximity of the 
border. East Prussia, especially the lakes in the Masurian region, some 3040 
kilometer from Kolno, abounded with very rich fisheries for many freshwa- 
ter fish species. Several Jewish families imported fish from East Prussia to 
Poland and sold them at the local market or in the larger cities of the region 
such as Lomza, Bialystok, and also in Warsaw. The business was flourishing; 
however, restrictions related to import licenses limited the scale of the enter- 
prise. The cause was a trade agreement between Poland and Germany, which 
imposed a limit on the export of certain goods to Poland, except for the most 
important products. Later, with the approach of the war, the two-way trade 
ceased due to the political tensions between the two countries. 

Self-help and social activity, so typical of Jewish towns, also thrived in the 
shtetl of Kolno. A typical example was the “Bread for the Poor” organiza- 
tion, which was run mainly by Jewish women. This charitable organization 
raised funds from weekly collections in people’s houses. From time to time, 
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the foundation was supported by Kolno residents who emigrated to America, 
Germany, and other countries. 

Every week, the collected money made it possible to supply the neediest 
families with bread and other basic products. A similar foundation was run as 
a single-person effort by a trader who used the collected money to buy fire- 
wood each summer. He stored the wood at a yard near the kahal building and, 
in the middle of winter, when the temperature reached —25 degrees Celsius, 
he distributed small amounts to the neediest. It was a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Thanks to his independent efforts, he saved many lives. Another 
magnificent example of a charity foundation operating in the shtetl was the 
society for the care of the sick, which was divided into men’s and women’s 
sections. Kolno did not have a hospital, so a family tending to a bedridden 
person would after some time be greatly exhausted from constant care. In 
such situations, it was possible to take advantage of the help of the society 
and summon someone for overnight care. There was also a funeral society 
in town that provided a certain range of free services to the poor, including 
a free burial plot. The funeral costs for the poor were covered by those who 
could afford it. 

The overriding goal of all the foundations was to serve and help the poor, 
especially in times of crisis and economic hardship. The kehilla was entitled 
to impose taxes based on the size of the income tax. These moneys were allo- 
cated for synagogue operations, paying the rabbinate, providing tuition for 
poor children so as to improve, to a modest extent, the lives of the neediest 
citizens. In many respects, Kolno kehilla served as an example of an effective 
organization to many neighboring shtetls. 

There was also a Jewish cooperative bank in Kolno, which played a unique 
role as the only such institution in the city. It was part of a vast network of 
small Jewish banks established by local communities with the assistance of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. The bank provided small 
loans to merchants and craftsmen for day-to-day operations and provided 
young entrepreneurs with two-year loans to set up a business. 

Jewish political activity also flourished in Kolno. Once a year, during the 
Purim festival, representatives of the Zionist movements joined the colorful 
parade to manifest their support for independent Israel, which did not sit well 
with the local Poles. In Kolno, the “Chalutz” organization with clearly Zionist 
roots was operating at the time. The most important, though not political, 
points of the Purim festival were the parades organized by amateur perform- 
ers from two charitable organizations. They donned vivid carnival costumes 
and covered their faces with masks; some of them had musical instruments, 
mainly drums and cymbals, and in such disguise, they visited every Jewish 
household. The duration and style of their performances depended on the 
donations they could expect. In several of the richest homes, a full spectacle 
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replete with singing and even dances were presented while collecting money 
for the poor. 

On the Lomza Street, in the building belonging to the Volunteer Fire 
Brigade, there was the Jewish theater. Popular troupes of itinerant actors and 
musicians performed on its boards. Even more exciting were the amateur 
shows sponsored by various organizations. On the day of the show, the whole 
town was filled with a festive mood, and the tickets were sold out during pre- 
sale. The first Jewish theater play staged in Kolno was Uriel Acosta, which 
was based on the biography of the famous Jewish philosopher excluded 
from the Amsterdam community in the seventeenth century. The local acting 
group was founded by Abraham Izaak Kaminski—the father of the later well- 
known, great actress Ida Kaminska—at the beginning of the century. 

This is how the life of the Jewish community in Kolno flowed peacefully 
and industriously in the years preceding World War II. I could not find an 
account of particularly high tensions between the Polish and the Jewish com- 
munities that date to that time. I did not find any information about boycotts 
of Jewish shops and attacks or anti-Semitic demonstrations by Polish nation- 
alist groups, which, like in other towns in the Lomza region, had powerful 
influence in Kolno. But something had to be in the air, something about 
which documents and witnesses are silent, because the outbreak of Polish 
violence against Jews upon the arrival of German troops in Kolno in 1941 
could not have come out of nowhere. 

The year 1939 was to mark the beginning of a gehenna for the Jewish 
inhabitants of Kolno, a gehenna which, according to all data, only one Jewish 
girl—Dina Koniecpolska-Chludniewicz—managed to survive. 

An analysis of the case files of Władysław Wtodkowski,' a resident of 
Kolno, demonstrates that in this little town—like in Grajewo, Radziłów, 
Wąsosz or Szczuczyn—at the time of the Soviet retreat, a Polish militia com- 
prising members of the Polish underground organization was formed. This is 
confirmed by the testimonies filed shortly after the war by Towje Garbowicz, 
Henryk Burak, and Kazimierz Góralczyk.” The first said that the Polish mili- 
tia was established in Kolno with Władysław Włodkowski at its head; the 
last testified that, prior to 1941, Władysław Włodkowski had contacts with an 
unspecified Polish underground organization and that armed members of this 
organization met, slept overnight, drank, and partied at his home. 

In April or May 1941, after the fall of the partisan base at Kobielno 
and capture of the list of Polish conspirators by the NKVD (Narodnyi 
Komissariat Vnutriennykh Del, eng. People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs), Władysław Włodkowski was arrested, imprisoned in Białystok, 
and subjected to brutal interrogation there. At the same time, his family was 
deported deep into Russia. When he was released from prison at the start of 
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the German offensive, he returned to his home area and joined the Polish 
anti-Soviet campaign that supported the march of the Wehrmacht to the east. 
He assumed the leadership of the Polish group in Kolno and began a bloody 
revenge against the Jews, whom he blamed for his tragic fate. 

Several days after the start of the offensive on July 5, 1941, his Polish 
group and German soldiers drove the Jewish inhabitants of Kolno to the 
market square and ordered them to weed it. Next, the unit commanded them 
to smash the Lenin monument that was erected during the Soviet occupation. 
Next, just as was the case in Jedwabne or Radziłów, through beatings and 
threats, the Jews were forced to carry the broken fragments of the monument 
to the local Jewish cemetery for burial. They were also compelled by beat- 
ings to weep at the “Lenin funeral.” Next, the Poles marched the Jews home. 

On the same night, July 5, 1941, Polish militiamen and Polish townspeople 
began a pogrom in Kolno, during which more than thirty Jews were mur- 
dered, young Jewish women were raped and even further humiliated by being 
ordered to walk the city streets naked. Władysław Włodkowski stood out in 
his cruelty during the murders, allegedly killing Jews with a butcher's axe. 


Fajgel Gołąbek: A Jew and Kolno Resident 


During the war operations, when the German troops entered on June 22, 1941, the 
residents, Jews included, suffered a lot.3 There were many wounded and killed. 
[. . .] After a few days, peasants from the villages of Czerwone and Zabiele arrived 
in town—those who came out of Soviet prisons—and killed 30 Jews. Among the 
victims were the Dołowicz family and Jakub Rodowicz with wife and child. The 
Jews had to weed the grass in the streets for a week; during that time many were 
shot, girls were raped and ordered to run naked in the streets. On July 5, 1941— 
on Sabbath—the Jews were forced to smash the Lenin monument on the market 
square and bury it at the Jewish cemetery. Poles armed with clubs stood at the exit 
from the cemetery, and every Jew received several blows to the head. 


Towje Garbowicz: A Jew and Kolno Resident 


I know Władysław Włodkowski, a Kolno shoemaker, from Kolno since 
before the war.* After the war, when I returned from the USSR, the residents 
of Kolno, that is, the wife of carter and farmer [illegible—author’s note, 
M.T.], Tomasz Pomichowski and Jew Mojsze Krupnik, who currently is not 
in Poland, told me that, when the Germans entered Kolno on June 22, 1941, 
Władysław Włodkowski and his companions—namely, Albin Szymański 
and his two sons, Popielarz (who has now taken over the plot after a 
burned-down house), Franciszek Purchawa, and Tomasz [illegible—author’s 
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note, M.T.]—organized a gang and in daytime murdered my mother Rachel 
Garbowicz with an ax, my sisters also with an ax, our tenants, that is Szmul 
Kaufam, his wife Tauba and their daughter, and the Szmul [illegible—author’ s 
note, M.T.] family, his wife and several of their children, and a few additional 
Jews whose names I do not remember anymore. Tomasz Pomichowski told 
me about all this, and he told me that he gave my father a horse and wagon 
at night to take my mother and sister to the cemetery, for which he received a 
sewing machine and a cow with a calf from my father. Neighbor Alicka told 
me again that Wtodkowski organized this gang and that the gang murdered my 
mother and the rest of the Jews on the street at night, and Pomichowski told 
me the same thing, telling me that, when he was commandant of the militia 
in Kolno, Wtodkowski beat him. Moshe and Derek [illegible—author’s note, 
M.T.] were also murdered. 

[. . .] They murdered thirty-plus people and robbed them in the town of Kolno 
on the second day following the outbreak of the Soviet-German war. 


Henryk Burak: A Jew and Kolno Resident 


On the third day of the Soviet-German war in 1941, Włodkowski, a shoemaker 
by profession and resident of Kolno, axe in hand, murdered the Kaufam and 
Garbowicz family at the house on the Piłsudski Street, or on November 11, and 
the Burak family at the house on the Nowy Świat Street as well as many others.° 


Dr. Szymon Datner: Expert of Polish Law Enforcement 
Agencies for Fascist Crimes after the War 


On July 5, 1941, Germans and their Polish helpers drove out all Jewish resi- 
dents, gathering them around the monument to Lenin.* Accompanied by cruel 
beatings and screams, the statue is broken. The rubble is loaded onto carts har- 
nessed to Jews in talliths. [. . .] Bid farewell amid the jeers and laughter of the 
city residents, the column of Jews, singing Hatikvah, moves toward the Jewish 
cemetery. [. . .] At the cemetery, the Jews dug a grave and were told to pray 
and sing and, to the great joy of the tormentors, the rubble of the Lenin statue is 
buried. At the exit from the cemetery and at the end of the “celebrations,” Polish 
hooligans form a gauntlet and strike Jewish heads with clubs. 


A dozen or so days after the bloody pogrom carried out by the Poles, the 
Germans joined the work of destruction. On July 15, 1941, they ordered all 
men over sixteen to assemble at the market. They were transported out of the 
city and executed by firing. The Nazis also murdered Jewish teachers Mosze 
Etkowicz and Jankiel Burak. On July 17, 1941, German soldiers ordered the 
parents and the wives of all the men deported two days earlier to come to 
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the market with a supply of food and valuables. It was announced that they 
would go on a journey to meet their relatives. Everybody was transported to 
the nearby village of MSciwuje, where they were murdered. 

At the end of July, the surviving Jews in Kolno were ordered to assemble at 
the market. Horrifying scenes unfolded. The enraged German torturers from 
the “death commandos” tore out children from the hands of their mothers and 
hurled them against the pavement flagstones. Women and older children were 
transported by truck to Mściwuje, and men were marched to the village of 
Kolimagi, where everybody was murdered. 

From this period, the locals vividly recall the distinctive cruelty of Bogdan 
Lange,’ a Silesian man who arrived in Kolno along with the German army. 
He used to say that his supper would not taste well unless he killed a few Jews 
a day. Later, there was one more execution in the village of Kolimagi, during 
which the Germans shot dead about eighty of the last Jewish inhabitants of 
Kolno. About fifty Jews managed to escape into the nearby forests; however, 
most of them were captured and handed over to the Germans or killed by 
the local Polish peasants. Out of the whole Kolno community, probably only 
Dina Koniecpolska-Chludniewicz survived. 


Dina Koniecpolska-Chludniewicz: A 
Jewish Woman and Kolno Resident 


Jewish life lost all value.* Cases of degradation and humiliation become facts of 
everyday life—an endless chain of trials and tribulations stretching from morn- 
ing till night. Polish neighbors and Russian bootlickers did their utmost to gain 
the favor of the Nazi authorities. These Christian traitors did not sell their soul to 
the Nazis for thirty pieces of silver, but they judged the life of a Jew to be worth 
only half a pound of salt, and some of them were satisfied merely with a smile of 
a Nazi or his pat on the shoulder. Latent sources of anti-Semitism exploded with 
satanic force. The Poles gleefully robbed and murdered their neighbors in front 
of the Nazis. These types of events already took place since the beginning of the 
occupation. Jakow Zabilowicz and Brisman the elder were forced to undress, 
after which they were brutally beaten to death to the accompaniment of cheers 
and jeers; Chaim Gross and Mosze Meraczek—a blacksmith—were shot dead 
by gendarmes in the middle of a street. 


LENIN’S FUNERAL 


On Friday, July 4, 1941, one of the successive nights after the beginning of the 
German occupation, the police announced a decree ordering all Jews, without 
exception, to report within 24 hours, on Sabbath, to the square next to the Lenin 
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monument (which was partly destroyed by Poles the day after the occupation 
began). All the craftsmen were to bring their tools; anyone not reporting on time 
was to be shot dead. There was a cruel sound of an alarm siren, the shadow of 
mourning and fear hung over every house. It was dawning—the morning of a 
summer Sabbath had arrived—but instead of going to the synagogue for prayer, 
as was done for generations, Kolno Jews in groups and in families headed to the 
market. Their heads hung down with fear and thought that they are heading to 
their own funeral. Their Polish neighbors had already congregated at the market, 
waiting impatiently. Nazi policemen ordered the Jews to finish the demolition 
of the Lenin monument This was a horrifying scene, recalling scenes from the 
Spanish Inquisition. Christian residents surrounded the auto-da-fe scene, in this 
case, the monument to Lenin. In both cases, deriving joy from the suffering of 
the tortured Jews. 

Some Jews began to smash the monument with heavy sledgehammers while 
the Nazis lashed them with whips; women and children were loaded on two 
carts that were brought in earlier. Poles stood there all the time—men and 
women, old people and the youth, their faces flushed red with excitement—curs- 
ing loudly and making fun of the hard-working, tortured Jews. 

The sun was already high, unmercifully burning the bent down necks of 
the Jews who were choking on the dust of the broken monument. They were 
drowning in hopelessness, humiliated, with bleeding wounds on their backs. 
The sun unwittingly allied itself with the Germans and their Polish stooges in 
their satanic game and attacked the Jews from the sky while the Germans were 
lashing the Jews on the ground. When the monument was finally demolished, 
some Jews were forced to drag the heavy carts to the Jewish cemetery, almost 
4 kilometers away. The rest were drawn into the procession that followed the 
carts. They were made to wail and sing dirges. 

The “funeral of Lenin” ended. Germans and Poles began to disperse, laugh- 
ing loudly. The Jews stayed behind, not knowing where to go. They had little 
time for hesitation because curfew was approaching, during which every Jew 
seen on the street would be shot dead on the spot. They started to run to their 
homes (they still owned houses . . .), but not every home was a paradise for 
its inhabitants that night. I also started inadvertently running slowly, not really 
knowing where to. As it passed the gendarmerie post, the way home was dan- 
gerous. That’s why I ran to Dotowicz’s house, intending to stay there overnight 
and to go home in the morning. To my great disappointment, the door was 
closed. 

The next day, the Jews of Kolno were terrified by the news of the murder of 
fifteen Jewish families at night. Like wild beasts, the Poles attacked the unfor- 
tunates, robbing houses and murdering everyone they encountered and raping 
innocent Jewish girls. My cousin—Debora Dołowicz—families Brisman and 
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Dołowicz (with whom I wanted to spend the night) were among the victims that 
night. Two Dołowicz daughters were raped and later killed. 


By the verdict of November 7, 1949, Władysław Włodkowski was found 
guilty of having collaborated with the Germans since 1943. He was sentenced 
to three years in prison and assessed 5,000 zlotys in court fees. The verdict 
acquitted him of the accusations of killing Jews. 

No Jewish witnesses (who by that time had already emigrated from 
Poland) appeared at his trial. Polish witnesses, however, could not or would 
say anything about the massacre of the Jews. 
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Chapter 10 


Suchowola 


The interpretation of the events is based on the memorial book of the town 
of Suchowola and the accounts of Polish and Jewish witnesses that can be 
found in the court and investigative materials at the Institute of National 
Remembrance. 


Suchowola is another town in Biatystok with a mysterious war history. In 
my research on the history of the extermination of the Jewish people in these 
regions, I have not encountered another example of such a careful obliteration 
of a 300-year-old presence of a vibrant Jewish community from the memory 
of the Poles. And yet prewar Suchowola was a shtetl with one of the most 
beautiful synagogues in the region, with a large Jewish cemetery, Jewish 
houses concentrated around the market square, and an over-thousand-people 
strong community, wealthy and educated, leading a rich religious and cultural 
life, possessing its own school, library, and a house for meetings and Torah 
studies. 

What happened to their legacy? Why did it disappear from the face of 
the earth as if it never existed? What could have happened in this town that 
the descendants so carefully erased the memory of their Jewish neighbors 
from the city landscape, from the symbols surrounding them, from their own 
memory? The absence of many documents regarding the extermination of 
Suchowola Jews is puzzling. Something is known, something was said, some 
files have survived until our times, but compared to Jedwabne and Radziłów 
that which remains is incomplete, lost, or destroyed. 

Suchowola was inhabited by the followers of the Mosaic religion already 
in the seventeenth century. By virtue of the privilege of King August II, 
the Jews who arrived here for permanent residence received the right to 
build houses and temples and to engage in trade. The community developed 
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rapidly, and at the end of the eighteenth century, its members accounted for 
30 percent of the town’s population. After Poland regained independence, 
according to the 1921 census, 1,262 Jews lived in Suchowola, and, in 1937, 
there were 1,521 Jews, constituting 49 percent of the population. Jewish resi- 
dents owned the shops clustered around the market square. They also were 
the owners of two breweries and a mill. 


Jewish houses and yards were largely concentrated around the market square, 
along the main street of the town, and at the southern frontage of the market. 
The Jewish quarter was located in the south-eastern part of the city. Here also 
stood the main synagogue. The religious center was located around the syna- 
gogues and on the so-called yellow hill. The Jewish cemetery in the northern 
part of the city outside Olszanka was greatly expanded at the beginning of the 
20th century.! 


Abraham Szapira, a Jew from Suchowola, paints a portrait of the city in 
very warm colors. In his memoirs,’ the center of the shtetl was the market 
square, and the nearby streets were inhabited mainly by Orthodox Jews. From 
the market, called the “long market,” radiated alleys lush with greenery. 
Before the war, Suchowola bore the name of a “city of gardens” because 
they stretched around the town up to the horizon. Nearby, the Olszanka river 
flowed sluggishly, and only in the early spring, during the Purim and Pesach 
holidays, it overflowed its banks, flooding the meadows around the Jewish 
mill standing on its banks. Surrounded by Suchowola pine forests, the Jewish 
community enjoyed a flourishing cultural life: Lag Ba-Omer, a culture fes- 
tival, was organized every year, and camps for the youths from the nearby 
Białystok and Grodno were also organized. 

Suchowola also hosted weekly fairs, which were a great event in town and 
of great importance, especially for its Jewish residents as a source of their 
livelihood. The market day was on Thursday, but the preparations began 
earlier. Petty merchants brought their goods already on Wednesday evenings 
and tried to occupy the best place. Guarding their places and goods, they 
usually stayed at the market through the night. On market days, Suchowola 
turned into a vibrant city. From early in the morning, crowds of peasants from 
nearby villages headed to the market by horse wagon and on foot to stock 
up on necessary goods and to sell their vegetables, fruits, cattle, and poultry. 
The money earned was then used for entertainment at a tavern. In addition to 
the weekly fairs, seasonal trade fairs were also organized in Suchowola: they 
took place once or twice a year, and preparations for them took many months. 
These fairs were renowned far beyond the borders of the province and were 
frequented by merchants from the farthest corners of the country. These were 
truly big events in town. 
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Although Suchowola was an exceptionally calm and serene place, it still 
suffered from an internal conflict that etched itself in the memory of Jewish 
generations. The problem was that the shtetl was located on a small hill, 
and the owners of the houses situated higher, closer to the market, treated 
those living in the “lower” Suchowola with contempt. Interestingly, this 
separation was also reflected in the professional division. The “upper” 
Suchowola was inhabited by merchants and shopkeepers while the “lower” 
Suchowola by craftsmen. This division also pertained to the Polish popula- 
tion and was the source of sharp conflict among the Polish as well as the 
Jewish youth. 

On several occasions, when groups from the upper and lower part of the 
town would meet, there would be verbal exchanges, taunts, and insults, fists 
would fly, and noses would be bloodied. It was one of the invisible boundar- 
ies dividing the city. 

But there was one more, much more sharp division. As in other towns in 
the region, it arose between Poles and Jews as a result of nationalism. As in 
Radzitow, Jedwabne, or Szczuczyn, the Poles in Suchowola were strongly 
influenced by the national camp. This was especially true beginning in the 
1930s, when the activities of the National Party’s agitators and the local 
priests as well as the economic crisis and the resulting poverty—which 
greatly affected this area—started to produce dangerous consequences. 


However, even before this period, disturbances of anti-Semitic nature hap- 
pened in Suchowola. The most notorious and, at the same time, bloodiest 
anti-Semitic outbreaks took place in 1920, when Red Army units withdrew 
from the town and battalions of Haller’s Polish Army entered the city. Anti- 
Semitic riots broke out in the city almost immediately. Polish residents, 
along with some Haller’s soldiers, began to break into Jewish apartments; 
there were robberies, beatings, and rapes. The residents and the soldiers 
also cut off the beards of captured Jews. There were several deaths. The 
next bloody anti-Semitic incident took place in Suchowola a year before the 
outbreak of World War II, in 1938, on the eve of the Jewish holiday of Yom 
Kippur. Then, as a result of a street brawl between members of the National 
Party and Jewish youth, riots spilled across the entire Suchowola, resulting 
in several deaths. In the files of the Institute of National Remembrance, in 
the diary of Szloma Prybulski, I found the following entry regarding the 
incident: 


Szloma Prybulski: A Jew and Suchowola Resident 


1938. It is a cold night, everything is rocked asleep, dreaming.* Somewhere, a dog 
is howling. Rebbe appears with a package from somewhere. And they . . . knives, 
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iron rods, and clubs in hand, with murder in their eyes, are looking for victims, 
plundering. They are setting fires! Beating and burning! The temple is burning! 

Ten people are lying on the street, no one stands in defense of Jewish blood. 
The policemen look pleased, waiting with the bandits for the end to all the Jews. 
The night has just passed, it is already beginning to dawn. The bandits are beat- 
ing and beating; the day is near when the end will come, when doors, windows, 
and glass panes will not be broken. The sun will shine again upon these streets. 
Be strong, my people, do not let your spirits sink. The worst has happened in 
my town. My people have been slaughtered. 


Three years later, in July 1941, Szloma’s words could have been repeated 
in much more tragic circumstances. As in other towns of the region, after the 
withdrawal of the Red Army soldiers from Suchowola and before the entry 
of the German troops, a militia composed of local Poles was established. At 
the head of the unit stood Franciszek Klimowicz. On the basis of the surviv- 
ing testimonies, it can be established that it was composed of eight men from 
Suchowola.‘ 

The militiamen were equipped with several Russian rifles but mostly car- 
ried thick, wooden clubs. On Sunday, July 6, 1941, after the Russians fled 
Suchowola, a car loaded with five Germans arrived in town. They headed 
straight to the local doctor named Lewicki and ordered him to assemble 
Polish men who were ready to kill Jews. Lewicki immediately informed the 
Polish militia, and preparations for a pogrom began. Based on the testimonies 
of Edward Rogalski,” a resident of Suchowola, one can establish an (incom- 
plete) list of the men who took part in the pogrom: the list comprised eleven 
Suchowola residents. 

The list is incomplete because many more volunteers came forward, as 
it was a holiday. Many peasants from Suchowola and the nearby villages 
attended the Sunday morning mass in the Suchowola church. After the war, 
however, only a few, mainly members of the militia, were tried for participat- 
ing in the pogrom. 

Consistent with the “Jedwabne logic,” the Poles first drove about seventy 
Jews from Suchowola to the marketplace, where the already known “ritual” 
of weeding the cobblestones, combined with the beatings of the victims was 
repeated. 


Adolf Radkiewicz: A Polish Man and Resident of Suchowola 


On Sunday—the day the operation against the Jews was carried out by beating, 
drowning, and burning them—on that day, I was summoned around 4 o'clock 
by Sienka, who ordered me to report immediately to the market and told me that, 
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if I do not show up, I would be killed, so I headed there.* When I arrived, Sieńka 
ordered me to guard the Jews who were weeding the market square, assigning to 
me a section of the Jews I was supposed to watch over. When I was guarding the 
Jews, I did not have any weapons, I was dressed in civilian clothes and did not 
wear an armband. I stood watch until the evening; later, after the Jews had been 
driven into the Jewish school for the night, I also guarded them the whole night 
without any weapons; also standing guard with me were Władysław Suchocki, 
Antoni Wąsowicz, Józef Bielawski, Władysław Grabowiecki, and Wiktor 
Motyl, none of whom had any weapons or white armbands. The next morning, 
Sieńka came with the Germans and ordered us to go home. 


Next, Polish militiamen together with German soldiers and the peasants 
from neighboring villages who were gathered in the market made the first 
selection of the Jews. The young and strong were led to the side—they were 
to be imprisoned in the ghetto which the Germans planned to organize in 
Suchowola. Those who were judged incapable of working or deemed sup- 
porters of the communists and the Soviet authorities were taken to nearby 
ponds next to Stelmachowa’s mill and drowned there. The drowning opera- 
tion was directed by a certain Daszkiewicz, but not only Polish militiamen 
and Germans were present. After the morning mass, the news that today will 
be the day to “beat the Jews” in the city spread like wildfire, and all types 
of people began to arrive from nearby hamlets. Above all, people came to 
rob, but those who had any scores to settle with the Jews or belonged to a 
nationalist party also came to kill. The rest, mainly the children, were first and 
foremost lured by the chance to see an uncommon “spectacle.” 


Jan Wasilewski: A Polish Man and Resident of Suchowola 


This was at the very beginnings of the German occupation, when the Germans 
together with the local population organized a pogrom of Suchowola Jews.’ 
These Jews were marched to the river, where they were drowned by the 
Germans and the local population, and then they were burned. When the Jews 
were being drowned, everyone rushed to watch. I also ran over to watch; when 
I got to the river, some Jews were already floating on the surface. 

I came up to the very edge of the river, and then someone pushed me into the 
water. When I was in the water, one German handed me a stick and ordered me 
to drown a swimming Jew with that stick. I took the stick from the German and 
pushed down on the floating Jew with the stick a few times; however, I could 
not drown this Jew because I myself cannot swim, and I began to drown. When 
I started to drown, Edward Rogoszewicz pulled me out of the water. When I was 
pulled out of the water, there were no more Jews in the area of the river because 
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these Jews were driven into a building and, after driving them into the building, 
the building with the Jews was set on fire, while I went home because I was very 
weak. I saw with my own eyes Józef Ostrowski and Edward Wangiel actively 
participate in driving and then drowning the Jews. During the drowning of the 
Jews, Ostrowski did not wear an armband on the sleeve; however, Ostrowski 
later belonged to the Hilfspolizei and walked with a white armband. 


Antoni Bieciuk: A Polish and Resident of Suchowola 


During the German occupation, after the arrival of the front authorities in 
Suchowola, about five Germans came by car, heading to surgeon Lewicki, 
whom they instructed to assemble willing guys, arm them with clubs, and 
have them herd the local Jews into the market.* I also know that the local 
people drove the Jews into the market square and looted Jewish property in 
their homes. Next, they beat the Jews with clubs and later they drove them 
to the pond and drowned them there. They finished off the rest by shooting 
them dead. 

The commandant of this operation was Daszkiewicz; he came from the vil- 
lage of Horodnianka, Suchowola commune; at that time, he walked carrying a 
rifle. Also, during this operation, I met Julian Stasieluk as he was running; upon 
my query, “Where are you running, out of breath?”; he responded, “I have killed 
four Jews and am running to find some more”; he was armed with a wooden 
club. I do not know if he committed additional homicides. At a later time, he 
was a ghetto guard, was dressed in civilian clothes, and carried a rifle; I do not 
know whether he beat or shot dead anyone in the ghetto. 


Maria Rogalska: A Polish Woman and Resident of Suchowola 


I saw Edward Wanagiel, the present restaurateur in Suchowola, push a Jew into 
water; I do not know whether this Jew drowned.’ 


Piotr Marchel: A Polish Man and Resident of Suchowola 


I saw one day Julian Stasieluk and Jozef Teofilski drive Jews to the pond with 
the intention of drowning them." He tormented them along the way, beating 
them with stakes on the head. 


Antoni Sadowski: A Polish man and Resident of Suchowola 


In the summer of 1941, a Jew named Samola was fleeing near my buildings, and 
Julian Stasieluk chased him, holding a thick stick in his hands." [. . .] I know 
that later the Jew was lying dead. 
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After some of the Jews that had been herded into the market square were 
drowned, the most dramatic but also the least known part of the tragic events 
of July 6, 1941, began. The preserved accounts regarding these episodes are 
very scarce so it is very difficult to present an accurate course of events. Most 
probably, however, everything evolved just as in Jedwabne and Radziłów. 
The Polish militiamen, the local Polish population, and several German sol- 
diers who took part in the pogrom returned to the market and then most of the 
Poles set about to rob Jewish homes. Some Jews were already imprisoned at 
the Jewish school and were to be sent to the ghetto. 

The Polish militiamen, the Germans, and the group of Polish men who 
took part in the pogrom to the very end decided to drive the surviving Jews 
remaining at the market to a nearby Jewish house and burn them there. But 
who was directly involved in this besides the already known participants of 
the massacre? How did the decision-making process evolve? Sources are 
silent. One may only add that the Jews who were led into and locked inside 
this house, when the building was already in flames, tried to get out but were 
killed with clubs by the Poles who surrounded the house. 

Everything seems to indicate that on that day the Poles played the lead- 
ing role in town, that they controlled the decision-making process. Armed, 
trained, and seasoned in battle, the German soldiers would not have chosen 
such an unprofessional and— please forgive the expression—ineffective 
method of execution as drowning in the pond. After all, Poles also tried to 
drown Jews in Jedwabne. 


Jan Wasilewski: A Polish Man and Resident of Suchowola 


I saw with my own eyes residents of Suchowola Edward Rogalski, Wincenty 
Gajewski, Aleksander Borowski, Franciszek Klimowicz, and Władysław 
Szkudler take part in the pogrom and the rounding up of the Jews in the market 
square.'*[.. .] They were armed with wooden clubs, with which they beat those 
Jews. Next, I saw the above-mentioned German helpers take active part in driv- 
ing the Jews to the pond near the mill, where they were involved in drowning 
them; later, they drove a part of the Jews into a building and set it on fire. I 
would like to mention that when the building in which the Jews were located 
was set on fire, they, in order to save themselves, began to escape from this 
burning building, so the individuals I mentioned above used repressive mea- 
sures against the fleeing Jews, killing a dozen or so of them on the spot. 


Stefan Bieciuk: A Polish Man and Resident of Suchowola 


I saw personally Wincenty Gajewski participate in the herding, drowning, and 
burning of the Jews." At that time, he was armed with a wooden club. Later 
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he was a ghetto guard in Suchowola and had a firearm—a rifle. In addition, I 
testify that I saw Wincenty Rogalski and Aleksander Borowski, Aleksander 
Klimowicz, and Wladyslaw Szkudler take part in the same operation against 
the Jews. 


After the war, there were several trials regarding the pacification of the 
Jewish community in Suchowola. The defendants were mainly members of 
the Polish militia. They were accused of crimes committed on July 6, 1941, 
and for subsequently entering into the occupant’s service in the so-called 
auxiliary police (Hilfspolizei) that was set up in Suchowola by the Germans 
at the end of 1941. However, despite the fact that by the verdict of October 
27, 1949, they were found guilty and sentenced to fifteen years in prison and 
that the judge passing the sentence against them acknowledged that witnesses 
testifying for the defendants usually lie (“these witnesses could have been 
equally as well instructed by the defendants’ families regarding what to tes- 
tify, a fact which the court in this region has seen on many occasions’’"*), the 
Supreme Court accepted the defense arguments and, with the verdict of June 
27, 1951, acquitted all the accused. 


Marianna Marchel: A Polish Woman and Suchowola Resident 


I know from people’s accounts that Snarski and the Germans beat the Jews and 
burned them in a Jewish building in Suchowola, where they were herded; he 
also drowned them in the river.'* Many people could have testified in his case, 
but they are afraid because his wife threatens that, when her husband comes out 
of prison, he will settle scores and give a lesson to those who testify truthfully. 
The wife also says that, if her husband does not come out of prison, he has sons 
who will avenge their father, and for this reason no one wants to say how it was 
because they are afraid. 


In 1942, the Jews confined inside the Suchowola ghetto were transported 
to concentration camps. In today’s Suchowola, there is not even a trace of the 
Jewish history of the town. 
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Chapter 11 


Bransk 


This following interpretation of the events is drawn from the accounts of 
Polish and Jewish witnesses that are available in the court and investigative 
materials held at the Institute of National Remembrance (Instytut Pamięci 
Narodowej). 


The history of the small town of Brańsk and of the Jewish community liv- 
ing there for centuries in some respects recalls the history of Jedwabne; in 
several respects, however, it differs greatly. What makes their wartime and 
postwar histories similar is their place in the collective consciousness of Poles 
at home and abroad. Brańsk found itself in this consciousness as a result of 
the famous book by Eva Hoffman, titled Sztetl. Świat Żydów polskich (Shtetl. 
The World of Polish Jewry), the film Sztetl (Shtetl) by Marian Marzyński, 
and the film Pokłosie (Aftermath) that is based on the history of Jedwabne. In 
turn, Jedwabne became known mainly due to the book Sąsiedzi (Neighbors) 
by Thomas Gross. 

The work of Marian Marzyński and the story recounted there of the young 
historian Zbigniew Romaniuk who, while working in Brańsk, uncovers its 
tragic war history and then, influenced by the discovered truth, begins to col- 
lect matzevahs (Jewish headstones) from the Jewish cemetery that had been 
scattered across the region, made a great impression upon me in my youth. 
That is because, in the film of Marian Marzyński, Zbigniew Romaniuk is a 
beacon of light, a young Pole without anti-Semitic complexes who, having 
thrown himself into the maelstrom of his investigation, discovers the dra- 
matic history of Brańsk Jews. Next, he develops a friendship with Nathaniel 
Kaplan, a man who had emigrated from the little town to America before the 
war and, at the sunset of his life, wishes to learn the fate of his Brańsk ances- 
tors and returns to Poland. 
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I have committed this story to my memory not because of the nobility of 
the main protagonist but because, in the end, Zbigniew Romaniuk, after years 
of working as a historian, suffered a moral defeat. Accused by the fellow 
inhabitants of Brańsk of sympathizing with Jews, surrounded everywhere 
by swastika symbols and “Jude” painted on the walls of the staircase of his 
house, admonished by the right-wing intellectual elites—both Polish and 
Jewish—for “mistakes and misrepresentations,” Romaniuk, like Galileo, 
recants that which he had discovered. In one of the last scenes of the film, 
as a member of the city council, he takes part in a monument unveiling, a 
ceremony on the occasion of a milestone anniversary of Bransk’s existence, a 
ceremony during which no one mentions the Jews who had lived there before 
the war. 

That is how he is fixed in my memory and, although I know that Zbigniew 
Romaniuk later wrote many texts dedicated to the Jewish history of the town 
and described the fates of the Poles who were saving Bransk Jews, he, nev- 
ertheless, never again returned to the questions related to the direct participa- 
tion of Poles in the crime. That threw me into turmoil: how could a noble 
young man, free of prejudice, succumb to the pressures of his surroundings 
to the extent that he would deny his own convictions and the uncovered truth? 

That unease has beset me for years. Perhaps the reason why the figure of 
Romaniuk himself has fascinated me so greatly is the fact that the history of 
his life anticipates the fate of all young Poles born after the Holocaust who 
discover the tragic past of their family, community, the country or their town 
or village, or the fate of everyone who had to—like Zbigniew Romaniuk— 
come against the disbelief as well as the enmity of all those who want to cover 
up this history. 

In any case, the history of Bransk itself, just like the life history of 
Zbigniew Romaniuk, is complicated. Indeed, in the history of this small town, 
one can find the most universal truths concerning the Holocaust in Poland, a 
whole multiplicity of attitudes that does not permit one to view the behavior 
of the people living in Poland during World War II in one single positive or 
negative manner. Perhaps because not everything here was black or white, 
Brańsk, more than Jedwabne, is iconic in describing the very difficult Polish- 
Jewish relations that escape all historical clichés. 

In Bransk, just as in Jedwabne, a nationalist Polish militia comprised of 
prewar sympathizers of the National Party (Stronnictwo Narodowe) and of 
other nationalist parties was formed. The militia took part in persecuting 
Jews from 1941 until 1944 and, even later, as a conspiracy after the libera- 
tion. It committed rapes, murders, and lootings against the Jewish population. 
However, in the very same Bransk, unlike in Jedwabne, a certain segment 
of the Polish community resisted such evil. It opposed the murderers, both 
German and Polish. 
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Indeed, there are many recorded instances of helping Jews: they were hid- 
den in homes, barns, and sties; they were fed if needed; their children were 
cared for even at the risk of life; after all, both the German and the Polish 
fascists punished giving aid to Jews the same way—by death or, in the best 
case, by beatings or destruction of property. Despite this, some people in the 
town and the surrounding hamlets could tell them “no,” for which they mer- 
ited the distinguished designation of the Righteous Among the Nations after 
the war. They had surely passed the test of humanity, and we should be proud 
of them and remember them forever. 

Bransk appeared in historical records relatively early. There is a record dat- 
ing from 1560 that mentions Jews as leasing seventeen mills in town as well 
as a record from 1613 that speaks of innkeeper Mosze and his wife Chaja. 
During the Swedish Flood, the town fell into decline; still, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, it began to revive. This renaissance was connected with 
another inflow of Jewish people. However, Jews could not settle in the town 
itself, which is why they occupied land parcels in the surrounding villages. 
The census conducted in the nineteenth-century documents that 156 orthodox 
Jews, comprising 12 percent of the town’s population, lived at the time in 
Bransk. In the era of the Napoleonic Wars, the town was again devastated 
but then quickly rebuilt and, in 1821, the first synagogue, called Alter Bejt 
Midrasz, was placed in service. After ten years, another temple, Naje Bejt 
Midrasz, intended for the local Jewish elites, was erected. Later, several 
more synagogues were built in Bransk and, in the twentieth century, a house 
of worship for the Chassidim was opened. In mid-November 1939, after the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) occupied the region, the first 
contingent of people was shipped out to Siberia. Among those transported, 
there were ninety-four Poles, fourteen Jews, and five Russians. The Soviet 
occupiers also confiscated most of the wealth of the town residents.' 

It should be added that, during the interwar period in Bransk as well as in 
other small towns of this region of the country, Polish nationalists affiliated 
with the National Party (Stronnictwo Narodowe) and the National Radical 
Camp (Obóz Narodowo-Radykalny (ONR)) wielded very strong political 
influence. Here, just as in the whole region, they organized boycotts of Jewish 
stores, attacked the people who bought goods there, and conducted anti- 
Semitic campaigns. The anti-Semitic atmosphere was also enhanced by the 
Soviet occupation era, even though Jews were the victims of the bolshevik 
terror as often as the Poles. On the day the war operations between the Third 
Reich and the USSR commenced, the history of the town entered a new and 
tragic phase. 

In Brańsk, as in Jedwabne, Radziłów, Suchowola, and other small towns 
of the region, in accordance with a crystallized and recurrent plan of events, 
on the initiative of the local dean, Reverend Dean Bolesław Czarkowski and 
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local elementary school teachers, a Polish government led by prewar mayor 
Dr. Władysław Dabrowski was formed. Polish militia was also set up, com- 
prising around forty inhabitants of the town. The police were led by prewar 
Polish People’s Party “Wyzwolenie” (PSL or Polskie Stronnictwo Ludowe) 
activist Jozef Pietrzak First arrested by the Soviets, he was subsequently 
released from jail in Biatystok during the German invasion of Poland. He 
returned to Bransk by the end of June 1941. Like other “avengers” freed from 
Soviet jails by the German army at that time, burning with desire for revenge 
against communists and Jews, he embarked upon their extermination. As the 
commandant of the Polish militia, he began a bloody reprisal against the local 
communists and persons of Jewish origin. According to witness testimony, 
including that of Jozef Brojde, his units had no firearms but were equipped 
only with clubs. Its members wore white-red arm bands with the writing 
“Straz Obywatelska” (Citizens’ Guard). 

The ranks of this militia were also reinforced by known prewar activists 
of the local National Party, which was reported by Jewish witnesses Mosze 
Oskard, Wolwel Alperin, and Lejb Prybut after the war. 

As recalled by Jewish and Polish witnesses, unspecified German units of 
field gendarmerie were stationed in Bransk at that time, but a German admin- 
istration was formed in town only in September 1941, more than a dozen 
weeks after the occupation of the region by the Germans. Until that time, 
the town was administered by Poles with Władysław Dabrowski, the prewar 
mayor, at the head of the administration. 

The Polish militiamen were content with individual killings or with ter- 
rorizing the Jewish population by, for example, cutting the beards of elder 
Jews or ordering all adherents of the Mosaic faith to destroy the Lenin 
monument that was erected by the Soviets in 1940. The Jews were forced 
to lament collectively while carrying the heavy statue laid upon canvases 
toward the river Nurzec that flows through the town and sinking it there. 
This spectacle unfolded with the assistance of the Polish militia and the 
German gendarmes, a show that is the usual prelude to mass murder and eth- 
nic cleansing, but not in Bransk. In this town, the local militiamen stopped at 
just that. Later, they killed “merely” individual Jews and robbed post-Jewish 
property. They also denounced those in hiding to the German gendarmerie; 
however, they did not engage in ethnic cleansing on the scale of Jedwabne 
or Radzitow. 

Of course, it is puzzling why the events unfolded this way. The only expla- 
nation that I found in the available documents is the following: the Polish res- 
idents resisted those among them who harbored nationalistic and anti-Semitic 
views. They were able to tell them “no.” Perhaps the presence of Germans 
in town—not special SS (Schutzstaffel, eng. Protection Squadron) units but 
the front-line units of military gendarmerie—toned down pogrom attitudes. 
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After the war, the manner in which the Polish government emerged and 
the general situation in town in June 1941 were described by residents of 
Brańsk in a written statement sent to the Powiatowe Urzędy Bezpieczeństwa 
Publicznego (Regional Public Security Bureau) investigative bodies. They 
wrote that statement themselves, on their own initiative, to defend Józef 
Pietrzak, the commandant of the Polish militia, and free him of the charge of 
collaborating with the hitlerite occupant that was levied against him by the 
communist investigators. They clearly underscored that the Polish govern- 
ment arose after the Germans entered in 1941 at the suggestion of the local 
parish priest and not on the order of the Germans, which in their view went 
to prove that Józef Pietrzak’s remained a loyal patriot. This took place when 
there was no occupying government in town after the first several weeks of 
the German occupation. Here is the text of the statement: 


At that time, on the initiative of Reverend Dean of the Brańsk Parish Bolesław 
Czarkowski and Dr. Władysław Dąbrowski, a former mayor of the town of 
Brańsk, the Citizens” Guard comprising the citizens of the town of Brańsk was 
formed. Forty persons, including Józef Pietrzak, were called up to serve in 
the Citizens” Guard, who elected Józef Pietrzak commandant from among the 
group. We add that the Citizens” Guard had no weapons. Józef Pietrzak served 
as commandant of the Citizens” Guard for two and a half months, that is, when 
there was no government (neither Soviet nor German troops were present) and 
for one and a half months under the German government.* 


The Polish town administration ran the place for quite some time as the 
German field gendarmerie unit stood passively by. From the statement quoted 
above as well as the accounts of the residents, it appears that this state of Polish 
autonomy lasted two and a half months, that is, until mid-September 1941; 
however, some witnesses, such as Józef Brojde,* claimed that Józef Pietrzak 
remained the commandant of the Polish militia as late as December 1941. 

At that time, a conventional German administration and, as in other 
localities of the region, Polish auxiliary police, the so-called Hilfpolizei, on 
German pay were formed in Brańsk. Józef Pietrzak and his people went over 
to the new service but, unlike his subordinates, did not stay long with the new 
masters. That is because the Germans quickly discovered that Jozef Pietrzak 
had not properly shared with them the gold looted from Jews and had buried 
a tank with several thousand liters of fuel, which he was selling on the side. 
That was enough for the occupation authorities to issue an arrest order for 
Józef Pietrzak, and they began to pursue him. So, Józef Pietrzak hid among 
the partisans until the end of the war. 

As they strengthened their rule, the Germans also organized a ghetto in the 
area of Brańsk. The local Jewish community was numerous; in addition, Jews 
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were brought there from towns in the area. In fact, two areas with separate so- 
called small and large ghettoes were formed in town. Altogether, about 3,000 
persons lived in these 2 districts. They were joined only in 1942. November 1 
and 2, 1942, were critical dates on which the Germans began to liquidate the 
“large ghetto.” The news of the liquidation reached the Jews earlier because 
they were forewarned by unknown Poles. As a result, when the Germans 
began the liquidation operation, Jews tried to escape. At least several hun- 
dred people made it to the surrounding forest; Mosze Oskard, an eyewitness 
to these events, maintained that there were more than 850 persons.* Those 
who did not manage to escape were murdered in Treblinka, most likely on 
November 10, 1942. 

The trial of assistant forester Janusz Wicech and forester Koszak” is one 
of the more prominent cases of the murder of Jews that were investigated 
after the war. In the spring of 1943, in a forest, they came upon two Jewish 
escapees—attorney Wolkowicz and his wife, who was in an advanced stage 
of pregnancy. Since their escape from the Bransk ghetto in November 1942, 
they were hiding on the property of Stanistaw Poptawski, but, in spring 1943, 
Poptawski expelled them when they ran out of money. As they wandered 
through the woods, the attorney’s family was spotted by forester Koszak 
and his assistant Janusz Wicech. Moreover, Koszak had an old feud with 
the attorney because before the war Koszak lost a case in which attorney 
Wołkowicz represented the opposing side in the trial. 

Wołkowicz was not the first victim of forester Koszak because, as testified 
by Alter Trusz—who managed to survive the war, as early as the beginning 
of 1943, Koszak and Janusz Wicech caught Nojme Klejnoda, a thirty-year-old 
shoemaker from Bransk, tied him up, and handed him over to the German 
gendarmerie. Earlier, in December 1942, Koszak captured a three-person 
Jewish family: Ajzyk Wajnsztajn (fifty years old), his wife Bejli Wajnsztajn 
(forty-six years old), and their son Szlomo Wajnsztajn (eighteen years old). 
With the help of Janusz Wicech, the captives were transferred to the Bransk 
gendarmerie; the entire family was shot dead. 

Icze Okragty from Bransk and his twenty-year-old son were also captured 
by Koszak and Janusz Wicech. Everybody knew that Koszak shot dead Josele 
Prybut (fifty years old) and his daughters Tojbe (twenty years old) and Chaja 
Ester (eighteen years old) in the forest. His victims also included a known 
Bransk grain merchant Mendel Goldwasser (sixty years old) and his brother 
Lejze (fifty-two years old); Koszak stopped them in the forest, tied them up, 
and, together with Janusz Wicech, he brought in the Germans, who executed 
brothers Goldwasser. Janusz Wicech and Koszak tore out the victims’ gold 
teeth before they even died and shared the loot with the gendarmes. Koszak 
also shot dead two Jewish children who were hiding at the Klichy settlement: 
Jankiel Fruma (nine years old) and Mordechaj Prybut (ten years old). 
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Attorney Wotkowicz and his wife probably knew at least some of these 
stories so at the sight of forester Koszak and his assistant Janusz Wicech, 
they immediately started to flee. However, they did not get very far. Due to 
her advanced pregnancy, Mrs. Wotkowicz was not able to run sufficiently 
fast, and her husband did not want to leave her behind. Koszak shot him first. 
Then he and Janusz Wicech raped the pregnant woman. Finally, Koszak hit 
the woman on the head with the intention to kill, using the butt of a double- 
barrel rifle. However, he only managed to break her head and stun her. Both 
assailants were drunk that day. After bringing helpers, they threw the body of 
the attorney into a pit and, after macabre attempts at murder, they buried his 
still-alive wife with him. 

Koszak was later shot dead as revenge by Jews from the Zhukov partisan 
unit (they carried out the death sentence pronounced upon him). After the 
war, Janusz Wicech was sentenced on June 1, 1967, to five and a half years 
in prison and the loss of public rights for three years. 

Also, Franciszek Derewonko,’ another forester from the Bransk forest, a 
member of the prewar National Party, was accused after the war of killing 
escapees from the ghetto. Between 1941 and 1942, exploiting his position, in 
the village of Szmurły, he first took away all that the Jews hiding in the for- 
est still possessed, then he captured and handed several of them over to the 
gendarmerie, which executed them. 

He also took part in capturing three Jews and one Jewess who were pass- 
ing through the village of Oleksin; he escorted them also to the gendarmerie 
outpost, where all of them were executed. However, he was arrested by the 
Germans for looting Jewish gold and not sharing it with them. In the end, he 
gave them back as much as they demanded and thereby saved his skin. 

After the war, three Polish auxiliary policemen on the German pay and 
residents of the village of Rudka near Brańsk were accused of shooting dead 
two unknown Jews by a cemetery wall.* The investigation against them was 
discontinued because, during the trial, the Polish witnesses withdrew the 
incriminating testimony. After the war, Bronisław Rybicki,” a prewar mem- 
ber of the National Party, was also accused; the charge against him was that, 
after the liquidation of the Brańsk ghetto in 1942, he captured Chaja Bejka 
Jęczmień and her girlfriend, both of whom managed to escape the ghetto, 
and took them to the gendarmerie outpost, where they were killed. Bronisław 
Rybicki was exonerated because the Polish witnesses withdrew the testimony 
they gave during the investigation. Also, Józef Pietrzak!” of Brańsk was 
accused of torturing Poles and Jews in his role as commandant of the Polish 
police in Brańsk and of single murders of Jews. However, with the sentence 
passed on October 20, 1948, he was acquitted: the Polish witnesses withdrew 
the statements they had made during the investigation and the Jewish wit- 
nesses did not present themselves at the trial. 
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Similarly, we learn from the indictment of April 1, 1950, that Jozef 
Pietraszko'' from the village of Pietraszki, in March 1942 handed over to 
the Germans the Jews who were hiding in a forest shelter after escaping the 
Bransk ghetto. The German policemen threw grenades into the shelter, and 
Mendel Sliwko and Lejzor Rybko were killed. During the trial, however, the 
Polish witnesses denied that Jozef Pietraszko took part in killing Jews in the 
village of Pietraszki, contrary to the testimonies given during the investigation. 
With the verdict of November 7, 1950, Jozef Pietraszko was acquitted. No 
Jewish witnesses testified at his trial because none of them were any longer in 
Poland. Henryk Byczkowski,” a resident of the village of Oleksin, who after 
the war was accused of participating in mass arrests of Jews organized by local 
soltys (village head) Adamiuk, also avoided accountability, and his case was 
dismissed. 

Instead, brothers Hryć'3 were convicted of the crime. In December 1942, 
using an ax, they chopped off the heads of Chana Jęczmień (twenty-five years 
old) and Rywka Cieśluk (forty-five years old), who had been hiding in a for- 
est shelter. They also tried to murder Moszek Oskard by hitting him with the 
same ax, but he managed to escape. They tore off clothing from the corpses and 
ripped out their gold teeth; they chopped off a finger with a ring from one of the 
victims. Later, they caught Jankiel Jęczmień (fifty years old), Moszek Smurżyk 
(seventeen years old), and Chaim Pikucki in the forest. They strangled them 
and, after robbing and stripping the corpses naked, they threw the bodies into 
the river. Next, they came across Lejb Trus, who was wandering in the woods 
with frostbitten legs; they tortured him for several hours until he finally man- 
aged to escape by jumping into an icy river. Both Hryć resided in the village of 
Chojewo, near Brańsk; Aleksander was fifty-three years old and Józef was less 
than sixteen. 

Jews also perished in Brańsk after the war. Władysław Filiński,'* a Pole 
and resident of the town, testified that at the end of February 1947, a Jewish 
acquaintance who traded horses by profession was killed in “unexplained 
circumstances.” Moszko Oskard'* related that after the liberation in 1944 
appeals were posted on the Brańsk house where they lived together (they 
lived together for fear of attacks by the local unit of the National Armed 
Forces) which demanded all Jews to leave town or be killed. Earlier, a letter 
was dropped off anonymously, demanding a ransom in exchange for their 
lives. Is it any wonder then that, when the trials of the Polish criminals from 
Brańsk began, there were no Jewish witnesses in Poland anymore? 

But the history of Brańsk abounds not only in crimes committed against 
Jews. One can find examples of the heroism of the Polish residents, and the 
surviving Jews largely owe their lives only to such silent heroes, the people 
of good will. Seven Polish families from Brańsk and the surrounding area 
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were honored with the Righteous Among the Nations medal. Rev. Henryk 
Opiatowski, a local chaplain of the Home Army, was killed for saving Jews. 
Walentyna Jakubowska fought until the end to save the lives of two young 
Jewish brothers Dolinski and was killed with them by the gendarmes. Two 
peasant farms, including that of the Golebiecki’s family, were burnt to the 
foundations as punishment for aiding Jews. In his sermons, even the prewar 
nationalist, Rev. Bolestaw Czarkowski forbade the persecution of Jews. 


WAS BRONISLAW RYBICKI A KNOWN FIGURE IN BRANSK? 
WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT HIS ACTIVITIES BEFORE THE WAR AND 
HIS INVOLVEMENT IN THE GRUESOME EVENTS DURING THE 
GERMAN OCCUPATION? 


Moszko Oskard: A Jewish Man and Brańsk Resident 


I know Rybicki as a Brańsk resident since childhood because I was born in 
Brańsk and lived there without interruption until 1945.'° Before the war, he 
was known to me as an organizer of anti-Jewish campaigns in the so-called 
<Narodówka” organization. This activity included organizing pogroms of Jews, 
advancing anti-Jewish slogans that urged people not to buy from Jews, beating 
Jews, etc. I personally saw him walk on a street in Brańsk, dressed in a yellow 
shirt, a beret, and a coalition band, and agitate against Jews. 

Regarding the period of the German occupation, I know that when the 
German entered Bransk, on the second or third day following the invasion, he 
together with Bronisław Rybicki, Józef Pietrzykowski, and Markowski, who 
later became policemen during the occupation, and others whose names I do 
not recall rounded up mostly old Jews and ordered them to destroy the Lenin 
monument that stood in a park in Brańsk; next, they ordered the Jews to carry 
the monument to the river and weep. They did the above on their own, without 
orders from the Germans; the main instigators were Pietrzykowski, Rybicki, 
Pietrzak, and others. 


IN NOVEMBER 1942, DURING THE LIQUIDATION OF THE BRAŃSK 
GHETTO, JEWS SUCCEEDED IN FLEEING AND HIDING IN THE 
NEARBY FORESTS. 


Moszko Oskard: A Jewish Man and Brańsk Resident 


My parents, Zachariasz and Cahaja, and siblings Lejzorg, Juda with daugh- 
ters Bejda, and Szajna were deported during the liquidation of the ghetto 
to Treblinka, where they died.” On November 2, 1942, I came out of the 
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encirclement and fled to the forest. On that day and in the next few days, about 
850 people fled, mostly adults, but there were also children. 

The first winter until spring, we roamed unorganized, seeking help in 
the surrounding villages. I sought help from my friends in the villages of 
Brzeznica, Oleksin, Poprawy [Poplawy], Widzgowo, Kiersnowo, Chajewo 
[Chojewo], Klichy, Borchaty [Burchata], Glinki, and others. It was rare to 
be able to remain in one place for several days. In the summer of 1942, we 
started organizing as partisans. We bought weapons from the peasants. In 
one case, a German post office worker had a “Vis”-brand pistol. Some found 
a few weapons in the forest. Soviet prisoners who escaped from camps were 
organizing at the same time. We built temporary shelters for hideouts. During 
our wandering in the spring in 1942, I, Josel, and Zawel—called “Baltarzuks” 
and former inhabitants of Brańsk—were visiting settlements and villages of 
Pietraszko [Pietraszka], Domanowska Settlement. It may have been March 
1942; I remember it was Thursday at dusk; I went to a settlement for bread, 
and my comrades, Josel and Zawel, went looking for the “trench” in which 
Mendel Śliwko and Lejb Rybko—former residents of Brańsk—were hiding. 

After a few hours, they returned to our appointed meeting place and told 
me the following: when Josel and Zawel went into the forest, they were near 
the trench of Mendel Śliwko and Lejzor Rybko, and they heard German voices 
2-3 meters away. They hid then in dense thickets. I do not know whether they 
saw the Germans because I do not remember them telling me that they saw 
them. I would like to add here that they were both near-sighted. Whenever 
we walked through the forest, they kept close to me, almost holding me 
by the coat. However, they could hear all individual voices clearly at such 
a close distance. Among the German voices, they recognized the voice of 
Pietraszko, a resident of the Pietraszko [Pietraszki] village, whom they knew 
well personally. 

I do not know if they saw then Pietraszko among the Germans. I do not 
recall whether they said they saw him. However, they heard the Germans throw 
grenades into the shelter and the explosion. When the Germans left, Josel and 
Zawel came to me; we did not go to see the trench. This trench was at the settle- 
ment of [illegible—author’s note, M.T.]. The next day, the three of us were at 
forester’s Milik (first name unknown), who is also a forester today, near the 
village of Potoki. Milik told us that the then soltys (village head) of Pietraszko 
[Pietraszka] led the Germans to the trench of Mendel Sliwko and Lejzor Rybko; 
he advised us to beware of him. Other people living at the settlements told us 
that the soltys of Pietraszko [Pietraszka] led the Germans to the trench of Sliwko 
and Rybko. 

[. . .] Pietraszko betrayed Jews and Soviets for a kilo of sugar. 
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Alter Trusz: A Jewish Man and President 
of the Bransk Jewish Circle 


The name of Pietraszko appears in the materials that I collected on the liquida- 
tion of Brańsk Jews.'* During the German occupation, Pietraszko was the soltys 
(head) of the village of Pietraszko [Pietraszki], Bransk commune, Bielsko-Biala 
district. He was catching Jews of his own free will. At the beginning of 1943, 
two Jews, brothers Ptak (nickname Baltarz)—Joel, 27, a shoemaker, and Zawel, 
24, a tailor—came to the village of Pietraszki to barter clothing for bread. They 
hid in the woods near this village. Soltys Pietraszko followed and stopped them 
and made his people tie them up; he brought in the gendarmerie and led the vic- 
tims to the field in the direction of Domanowo. Together with the gendarmerie, 
he stripped the Jews naked, shot them dead, and buried them there. As a reward 
for this “work,” he received the clothes of the murdered Jews. 


WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED BRANSK IN 1941, THE POLISH 
RESIDENTS FORMED THE SO-CALLED VOLUNTEER POLICE. 


Józef Pietrzak: A Polish Man and Brańsk Resident 


I was born in 1898 in Kominy, Poznań province.'? My father owned three hect- 
ares of land. I attended the elementary school in Konin until 1913. That year I 
entered the gymnasium. I did not finish it because in 1918 I joined the 1st insur- 
gent battalion from Poznan as a volunteer. In 1919, I took part in the Poznan 
Uprising. Next, I went to the front as a volunteer near Zbaszyn and Babimost. 
In 1922, I was released from the Polish Army. I came back home and started to 
work for the customs office in Duban in Pomerania. I quit the job in 1925 and 
went to Konin, where I worked on a farm. In 1925, I joined the political organi- 
zation “Wyzwolenie” (Liberation). In 1930, I was sent by the central authorities 
of “Wyzwolenia” to the Bielsko-Biała district for organizational purposes. In 
1930, I married Filomena M. in Bransk and settled there. 

[. . .] In 1940, I was arrested by the Soviet authorities and was incarcerated in 
Białystok and Brest until the outbreak of the Soviet-German war. In July 1941, I 
returned to my family in Brańsk; I worked on a farm. In July 1941, at a meeting 
called by parish priest Czarkowski and a teacher, I was elected commandant of 
the Bransk citizens’ guard. 


OF ALL THE ESCAPEES FROM THE BRANSK GHETTO, MR. AND 
MRS. WOLKOWICZ WERE PROBABLY MURDERED IN THE MOST 
BRUTAL MANNER. 
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Mule Klejnod: A Jewish Man and Bransk Resident 


I come from Brańsk and have lived there until the ghetto was liquidated.” Later, 
I was hiding near Bransk. Janusz (surname unknown) was a forester’s assistant 
in Oleksin settlement. In 1943, together with the late Koszak (he was killed by 
partisans in 1943), they captured a lawyer and his wife who had been hiding in the 
forest. I saw Koszak and Janusz rape the lawyer’s wife and then Koszak shoot- 
ing them with a double-barrel shotgun. This took place in the Oleksin settlement, 
where I was hiding. Next, they called the neighbors, whose names I do not remem- 
ber. They ordered them to dig a pit. The lawyer and his wife were still alive. Then, 
Janusz and Koszak grabbed them by hands and feet, threw them into the pit, and 
buried them there. The attorney’s hand protruded through the soil. Then, Janusz 
began to tamp it down with his legs. This took place in the spring of 1943. 

[. . .] Janusz was a forester, and he actively cooperated with the German 
occupiers. In 1942, on November 1, when the ghetto was liquidated, some of the 
Jews fled, so Janusz, in his role as forester, was catching and bringing Jewish 
people by force to the gendarmerie in Bransk; these included Ajzyk Wajnsztejn 
with his wife and son, Jankiel Ramsztejn and several children under 10, whose 
names I do not remember. 


Pawel Dembowski: A Polish Man and 
Resident of the Village of Oleksin 


As I recall, it was in the spring of 1943, the potato planting time.” While at 
home, I heard two shots in the Oleksin forest. After a while, forester Koszak 
came and ordered me to harness a horse to the wagon. 

When I asked where we are going, he said we are going into the forest to 
transport Jews. At first, I did not want to go because I was busy planting pota- 
toes, but Koszak said, “I dare you not to come, you communist!” Koszak knew 
that, when the Soviets occupied our area, I worked as a collector, and that is 
why he called me by that name. I was afraid of Koszak and felt compelled to go. 
After arriving in the forest in the ninth quadrant, I saw a Jewish woman with a 
bloodied head, sitting on the ground, using her hand to comb her hair. 

Her hands were stained with blood. Koszak told me that the sitting Jewish 
woman was the wife of a lawyer and ordered me to drive on. About 200 
meters away, I saw a lying Jew, apparently dead. I gathered that he must have 
tried to escape and was shot in the back. The lead shot went through him and 
lodged itself in the skin at the front of his chest. The Jew was a lawyer. The 
lawyer was placed on the cart, and I drove him to an already dug pit next to the 
Bransk—Dotubowo highway. Janusz Wicech’s assistant forester, forest worker 
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Kazimierz Jewczak—currently an officer of the Milicji Obywatelska (Citizens’ 
Militia)—and Wacław Kwiatkowski were also present. 

Next, we went to the Jewish woman who had been sitting in the forest; 
Koszak. ordered me to put her on the wagon but, because she was still alive, 
I refused; then, Koszak sent Wactaw Kwiatkowski to the forester’s lodge to 
bring some cartridges because he had none with him. Kwiatkowski brought two 
cartridges. Koszak loaded the shotgun and fired at the sitting Jewish woman 
from a distance of about 15—20 meters but missed. Then Janusz Wicech took 
the shotgun and also fired at her but missed too. Perhaps, it was because both of 
them were drunk. Having no more bullets, Koszak, Wicech, and Jewczak loaded 
the Jewish woman onto my wagon, and I drove her to the excavated trench. As 
she was being tossed out of the wagon into the pit, the Jewish woman grabbed 
onto the wagon stanchion, leaving thereon a bloody palmprint. In this manner, 
the still alive Jewish woman was thrown into the pit. Jewczak overed the pit 
with soil on the order of Kazimierz Jurczak. 

As they were doing this, Koszak and Wicech said that this is how all Jews 
and communists must be annihilated. When we brought the Jewish woman to 
the pit, Janusz Wicech removed her skirt and gave it to Wacław Kwiatkowski. 


WERE BROTHERS HRYC ALSO INVOLVED IN THE KILLINGS? 


Symcha Pam: A Jewish Man and Bransk Resident 


I know Hryé, a resident of the village of Chojewo, only by sight.” Wolf 
Alpern and I are friends since childhood. We went to the same school. During 
the occupation, in November 1942, when the Germans began to liquidate the 
ghetto, Wolf Alpern came to me in the ghetto and told me that we had to stick 
together in order to save ourselves somehow. We escaped from the ghetto 
together, me, Wolf Alpern, Szloma Oleński, and Moszko Smurżyk. We fled 
outside Brańsk. 

Szloma Oleński and Moszko Smurżyk went in the direction of the villages 
of Chojewo and Pace [Pace]. On the other hand, I and Alpern went to the for- 
est near Brańsk, where Alpern wanted to look for his brother. He told Smurżyk 
that, if he does not find his brother, after a week he would try to meet Smurżyk 
near Chojewo. After a week, Alpern went in the direction of Chojewo to see 
Smurżyk. After about 2 days, Wolf came back to me, to the forest near Brańsk, 
in the company of Josel Kotlowicz. Alper told me that Hryć and Kamiński 
caught Moszko Smurżyk He did not know what they did with him. 

After a week, Niomko Prybut and Chaim Prybut, who knew about our where- 
abouts, came from the Rudka forest (near the village of Rudka). They told Wolf 
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Alpern, Kotłowicz, and me that they found the corpse of Moszek Smurzyk stuck 
on the shore of the Nuremberg river near the forest where they were hiding. 
Wolf, Josel Kottowicz, Chaim Prybut, and Niomko Prybut, and I went to the 
place where the body was located and confirmed that, indeed, it was the body 
of Moszko Smurzyk. It was already pulled out of the water. We buried the body 
in a nearby forest. Niomko Prybut was killed in 1943 or 1944; Josel Kotłowicz 
and Chaim Prybut emigrated after the end of the war, I do not know where. I 
would like to add that the head of Moszko Smurzyk was almost severed and was 
held on only by the skin. 


DID FRANCISZEK DEREWONKO, ANOTHER FORESTER FROM 
BRANSK FORESTS, ALSO MURDER JEWS? 


Lejb Prybut: A Jewish Man and Bransk Resident 


After the liquidation of the Bransk ghetto, it was November 1, 1942, a num- 
ber of Jews fled to the forest. When Franciszek Derewonko came upon 
the Jews hiding from the Germans in the forests, he would immediately tie 
them to a tree and conduct a personal search; Jews who carried a certain 
amount of money or gold and wore good clothes were executed on the spot 
and all their money, clothes, and shoes were confiscated. On the other hand, 
poor people who carried no valuables had their hands bound immediately 
and were escorted to the German gendarmerie in Bransk. I knew some of 
these people, and I saw with my own eyes Franciszek Derewonko bring 
Ajzyk Wajnsztejn, his wife Beja Wajnsztejn, their 16-year-old son Szloma 
Wajnsztejn, Herszek Krukowski, Nochim Klejnert, and a number of others to 
the German gendarmerie. 


Wolwel Alperin: A Jewish Man and Bransk Resident 


As a resident of Brańsk before 1939, I knew Franciszek Derewonko, a resident 
of the Szmurły settlement, as a “nationalist” who took active part in attacks on 
the Jews in Brańsk.” During the German occupation, Franciszek Derewonko 
was a forester. As forester, he had a weapon with which he walked in the woods 
and attacked the Jews who hid in there after escaping from the Bransk ghetto. 
He took them right away and delivered them to the German gendarmerie in 
Bransk. 


DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION, THE ESCAPEES FROM 
THE BRANSK GHETTO WERE MET NOT ONLY WITH EVIL AND 
BETRAYAL BUT ALSO WITH EXAMPLES OF EXCEPTIONAL HERO- 
ISM OF THEIR POLISH NEIGHBORS. 
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Aleksandra Czarkowska (Zawadzka): A 
Polish Woman and Bransk Resident 


I heard a child crying in front of our house.” When I went out into the yard, I 
saw a child leaning against the stairs. It was a boy. He was alone. Therefore, my 
mother and I decided to take the child home, and so we did. Later, after some time 
had passed, we learned that the child was Jewish, and his mother was called Broch 
Szpak. We knew that the mother was not in Bransk and was hiding somewhere. 
In order to keep the child alive, and out of fear of the consequences from the 
occupant, we baptized the child in church and gave him the name Adam. Adam 
was raised in our home. We heard that the Nazis wanted to take the child away, 
but a few months had passed, and nobody was interested in this. At the end of the 
occupation, gendarmes came to the apartment and ordered to dress Adam warmly 
because they were taking him away. We did not want to give the child away, but 
they insisted and took the child away. As they were taking him away, they told 
us that they were taking the child to his mother. Later, we learned from people 
that the child was shot dead outside the village of Lubin Kościelny. After his 
mother’s return to Bransk, we asked her if she knew anything about her son. She 
answered that she did not know anything. We told her that her son was executed. 


AFTER THE WAR, THE SURVIVING JEWS COULD NOT RETURN 
PERMANENTLY TO BRANSK. THEY WERE CHASED AWAY BY THE 
LOCAL POLES. SOME DIED IN MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 
RIGHT AFTER THE LIBERATION. 


Wolwel Alperin: A Jewish Man and Bransk Resident 


In 1944, posters were placed in Bransk, threatening death to the Jews who do not 
get out of town.” This was after the liberation. Later I learned from Leib Szapiro 
and Fajgiel Szapiro, who went abroad and are not currently in Poland, that the 
main instigator of this campaign was Bronistaw Rybicki. One day before they [the 
Poles—author’s note, M.T.] put up the posters, they [the Jews—author’s note, 
M.T.] received a letter that was dropped in at Szapiro’s residence that demanded 
that a 50 thousand zlotys contribution be placed under the bridge across the river 
Nurzec in Brańsk that leads from Brańsk to the village of Popławy. 
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Chapter 12 


Jasionówka 


The interpretation of the events is based on the accounts of Polish and Jewish 
witnesses that are available in the court and investigative materials of the 
Institute of National Remembrance. 


The question of the participation of fellow citizens in the extermination of the 
Jewish population is connected with the issue of the service of Poles in the 
ranks of the German auxiliary police that was formed in the areas occupied 
by the German army right after the formation of the Nazi administration. 
This phenomenon had its foundation in the process which in general began 
at the turn of 1941 and 1942, when the German occupation authorities liqui- 
dated the town administrations that had been spontaneously organized by the 
Polish anti-communist underground in the Bialystok and Lomza regions that 
were occupied in June 1941. Next, in their place, the Germans set up their 
own auxiliary police forces—but already on German pay—that were directly 
subordinated to the Nazi terror apparatus. Members of the original militia 
that was set up in June 1941 usually joined the ranks of this Hilfspolizei, 
and its formation process was first and foremost an attempt by the German 
occupation authorities to bring under control the spontaneously formed Polish 
administrative structures. 

Of course, not all members of the militia formed by the Polish anti-com- 
munist underground in 1941 joined the new units; indeed, after receiving an 
offer to change their uniforms, some of them immediately went into the forest 
and took up the fight with the German occupant within the ranks of the Union 
of Armed Struggle, the Home Army, or the National Armed Forces. All the 
more so because the policy of the Nazis, initially benign toward the Polish 
population in the Bialystok region—which was the consequence of its sup- 
port of the German army’s occupant actions and joint Jewish pogroms—in 
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time became brutal. This was met with a decisive resistance of the Polish 
underground in this area. However, some members of the original Polish 
militia who treated the German army in June 1941 like hosts and then took 
part in the ethnic cleansings of the Jewish and Roma populations went over to 
the occupant’s service and, already in the ranks of German police units, con- 
tinued to employ terror also against people of Polish nationality, for example, 
those who were involved in conspiratorial activities, especially in Soviet and 
Communist partisan units. 

Before World War II, in Jasionówka, members of three different religions 
lived side by side, forming groups of different cultures, traditions, and cus- 
toms: Roman Catholic Christians, Jews, and Tatars. The first two communi- 
ties had their own temples and cemeteries here; on the other hand, on high 
holidays, Jasioniowka’s Tatars went to the mosque in Bohoniki and buried 
their dead at the local mizar (Islamic cemetery). There were two synagogues 
in Jasionówka, located between the 3 Maj and 11 Listopad streets. 

The creation of the apparatus of oppression in the village of Jasionówka 
began in the same manner as in almost every locality of the region. It was ini- 
tiated by the formation at the end of June 1941 of the Polish anti-communist 
militia, which adopted the name of the Order Committee (pol. Komitet 
Porzadkowy). It mainly included members of the prewar National Party. 

The Committee was set up on the initiative of Cyprian Lozowski, the par- 
ish priest of the local parish, who also appointed Marcel Kolosa! head of the 
Jasionówka commune, who before the war was first a member of the local 
Rural Youth Circle, then the director of its educational section, and finally its 
president. Marcel Kolosa withdrew from the organization in 1930 and then 
became a member of the People’s Party “Piast” and, as its representative, 
served as a member of the commune council and of the district department. 
In the years preceding the war, he was the president of the National Party in 
Jasionówka. It is worth remembering that before 1939, the village, like other 
towns in the region, was strongly influenced by right-wing and nationalist 
circles. In 1941, just before the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, Marcel 
Kolosa was arrested by the NKVD on the charge of belonging to the illegal 
organization of Maj. Burski and Rev. Szumowski of Jedwabne. He stayed in 
prison in Białystok for three months. He returned to Jasionówka together with 
the German troops as they invaded the area in the summer of 1941, just like 
many other Polish activists of the national underground. 

A certain Leon Kownacki became the commandant of the militia—the 
Order Committee—and it also included Antoni Forencewicz, a prewar 
worker at the local post office. On June 27 or 28, 1941, together with other 
militia members, they carried out the first pogrom of the Jewish residents of 
the village, killing those who tried to escape or resist during the arrest. About 
150 people were murdered during the operation. A week later, on July 6, 
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1941, Antoni Forencewicz together with members of the Order Committee 
arrested about forty Jews and Belarusians suspected of communist sympa- 
thies and informed the Gestapo that was just forming in Białystok about this 
fact. The Germans took away and then killed the detainees. 

Finally, in the autumn of 1941, the occupational authorities renamed the 
Order Committee “auxiliary police” and subordinated it to the German gen- 
darmerie in Knyszyn. The Polish militiamen mostly joined the ranks of the 
German auxiliary police, as was the case in Knyszyn, Szczuczyn, Rajgród, 
Grajewo, and other towns in the region. They were trustworthy collabora- 
tors for the occupation authorities because during the existence of the Order 
Committee—but also later—on their own initiative, they persecuted, arrested, 
and murdered communists and Jews, which attested to their extreme-right 
and anti-Semitic political views and served as inducement for the occupiers 
to use their services. However, some members of the Polish Order Committee 
were later executed by the Germans because they turned out to be too brutal 
or too rapacious for Jewish property even by “German standards”; as a matter 
of fact, this was quite a common occurrence, also seen in other places. 

Based on the surveys Egzekucje i miejsca stracen (Executions and Places 
of Execution) conducted at the request of municipal courts in 1946, it is pos- 
sible to state that about 300 Jews were killed in Jasionówka in 1941. They 
were buried at the local cemetery.’ 

From the indictment filed after the war against Marcel Kolosa, we learn 
that in 1941, as the village head (wójt) of Jasionówka, he handed over to 
the Germans Władysław Paszko, Antoni Szczepański, and Antoni Tałataj 
for being communists and enemies of the Third Reich. All three were killed: 
Antoni Tatataj died in a Biatystok prison from poison injection and Antoni 
Szczepański and Władysław Paszko were shot dead. One can also read in 
the indictment that Marcel Kolosa handed to the German authorities a list 
of Jasionówka-region Jews that was drawn up by subordinate village heads 
(sołtys), which facilitated the establishment of the ghetto in Jasionówka and 
the subsequent deportation of Jews to a concentration camp. As a result of 
these operations, about 1,050 Polish citizens of Jewish nationality perished. 

On August 26, 1949, a court sentenced Marcel Kolosa to death. An appel- 
late court upheld the judgment of the court of the first instance. It was not 
until December 6, 1949, that the Supreme Court annulled the verdict and 
sentenced Marcel Kolosa to fifteen years in prison. In view of new circum- 
stances, on November 13, 1953, the Supreme Court revoked the judgment 
and referred the case back for judicial review. A new confession by a cousin 
of Marcel Kolosa surfaced, who in 1953 recalled that it was she who pointed 
out the communist activists to the Germans, and at that time she was a child 
and did not realize what she was doing. The then-community commissioner, 
a Polish man, also recalled at the same time that the list of Jews was prepared 
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by the Jewish council itself and not Marcel Kolosa This was a shrewd trial 
tactic because the Judenrat members were dead and could not testify regard- 
ing the true course of events. By the verdict of December 16, 1953, the court 
cleared Marceli Kolosa of all charges. 

Returning, however, to the question of the German auxiliary police, its 
staff comprised in part members of the former Polish Order Committee and 
in part new volunteers. They included, among others, Edward Bubiński* 
(laborer, completed six grades of elementary school) and Czestaw Narewski 
(laborer, married, four children). The indictment of November 27, 1967, 
charges that in the summer of 1943, as auxiliary police officers, together 
with other policemen, while taking part in a raid against the partisans 
commanded by “Krzywosz,” they flushed out an unidentified Jewish 
woman from a grove and killed her on the spot with a rifle shot to the 
chest. On September 13, 1943, an unknown snitch informed the police- 
men in Jasionówka that Jewish partisans were hiding in the buildings of 
Feliks Niedziołko at the Ogrodniki settlement. The policemen surrounded 
the barn and then set it on fire with a shot from a flare gun. One partisan 
jumped out of the burning building and was shot dead; the other three were 
burned inside. On December 24, 1943, Polish gendarmes participated in the 
liquidation operation at the Słomianka settlement, during which Honorata 
Popławska and Wacław Klimowicz were killed. Moreover, in the course of 
the investigation, it was established that both joined the Polish gendarmerie 
on German pay in Jasionówka voluntarily and that both were assigned uni- 
forms, rifles, and ammunition. 

Antoni Mosiej,* another auxiliary policeman from Jasionówka, testified 
that he joined the unit to avoid being sent to work in Germany. He also 
provided a personnel list for the outpost, which enumerated eleven Poles. 
During the investigation, Edward Bubiński also testified that he had been 
sworn in as a member of the Home Army by Edward Popławski, pseudonym 
“Popiel,” in Jasionówka, and that he was sent by him as a secret agent to the 
local gendarmerie. 

He was tasked with observing the movements of the German troops 
and reporting about the operations planned by the police to the partisans. 
He served in the auxiliary police until 1943. He wore civilian clothing but 
received a Mauser rifle with fifteen rounds and an armband. He received 
payments in cash along with food cards. In his testimony, he maintained that 
during the liquidation of the Jasionówka ghetto in January 1943, he did not 
participate in killing the Jewish inhabitants. 

He confirmed, however, that the local Jews were transported to the rail- 
way station in Knyszyn and from there to Treblinka. On December 6, 1967, 
Narewski was sentenced to five years in prison and Bubiński was cleared of 
the charges against him. 
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Sabin Gamaracki,” a Polish man, a prewar laborer and village resident with 
three grades of elementary school education, was another auxiliary policeman 
from Jasionówka who was tried after the war. The indictment of November 
29, 1966, charges that as a volunteer German police officer in Jasionówka 
from the summer of 1942 to July 1944, he participated in actions during 
which the following murders were committed: in the summer of 1943 of the 
same year, in the buildings of Feliks Niedziotko in Ogrodnik, four unknown 
Jews were killed; on December 24, at the Stomianki settlement, Wactaw 
Klimowicz and Honorata Popławska were murdered. On January 20, 1967, 
the court sentenced him to six years in prison and the loss of civil and honor- 
ary rights for three years. 

Another policeman— Władysław Grodzki—a Polish man, also a resident 
of Jasionówka, was the commandant of the auxiliary police in Jasionówka 
police during the German occupation. The indictment of June 10, 1949, 
charges that he was involved in the murder of ten people suspected of 
belonging to the Communist Party, namely, Josel Awrachan, Lejb Duński, 
Motel and Szejna Ostroburski, Josel Baran, Motel Saporożniak, and three 
other unidentified Jews. Later, the following names were added in handwrit- 
ing to the indictment: Motel Alpern, Jankowik, and Milewski. In 1941, he 
provided the German military police with a list of forty-one Jews, alleged 
members of the Communist Party; all those indicated were shot dead. At that 
time, Grodzki shot dead a Soviet soldier who was hiding in the forest near 
Jasionówka and later two more unidentified people. He also fingered Jews 
Dawid Jakowicz and Zejdla Milewski as communists, and they too were 
shot dead. In 1942, he shot dead Szyja Ajzensztajn and the Jewish families 
of Cieciorko and Wojciechowski in Jasionówka as well as Goltwarek and 
Szuster families, who were hiding in the village of Grabówka. In 1943, in 
Jesionówka, he turned over three children of Szloma Szuster into the hands of 
the German gendarmes; the children were subsequently transported to a camp 
and murdered there. In the same period, he caught two unidentified Jewish 
women, raped them, and then delivered them to the Jesionówka gendarmerie 
post, where they were killed. The same year, near the Miński factory in 
Jasionówka, he shot dead an unidentified Polish man. 

On January 25, 1943, in Jasionówka, during the liquidation of the 
ghetto, he shot dead Jews Maszka Pieczański, Masza Mariemberg, Uysel 
Sapietowski, Icek Pieńczakowski, Abram Bernard, and a Jewish miller 
from Knyszyn, identity unknown. In May 1943, at the Krzywa settle- 
ment, he shot arrestee Feliks Daniewicz. In May 1943, he shot dead an 
unidentified Soviet officer in hiding. Between 1941 and 1944, he beat up 
Szmul Kowajko, Szloma Szuster, Michael Saporożnik, Zelik Aapel, Maria 
Surażarska, Kazimierz Gryniewiecki, and Edward Gryniewiecki. In 1942, 
in Jasionówka, he raped Helena Grodzieńska, a hiding Jewish woman and 
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daughter of a rabbi. From 1941 to July 1944, under the threat of denun- 
ciation to the Germans, he extorted jewelry from Szmul Kowajko; he also 
extorted 250 German marks, two tablecloths and material for a suit from 
Abram Permana; a watch and jewelry from Maria Surazarska; and five pairs 
of shoes from Szymon Złotoryński. On January 10, 1950, the court found 
Grodzki guilty of the alleged offenses and sentenced him to death. The sen- 
tence was carried out. 

Konstanty Maciejczyk,” nationality: Polish, education: seven classes of 
elementary school, resident of Jasionówka. From the indictment of August 
31, 1967, it follows that he participated in the liquidation operation at the 
Bagno settlement, during which an unidentified Jewish woman was killed; on 
September 13, 1943, at the Ogrodniki settlement, he participated in the mur- 
der of four Jews; and on December 24, 1943, at the Stomianka settlement, he 
was involved in the murder of Popławska and Klimowicz. On September 27, 
1967, the court ruled that Konstanty Maciejczyk was guilty of the offenses 
charged against him and sentenced him to six years in prison and the loss of 
public rights for four years. 

Stanisław Zalesko,* a Polish man, a prewar laborer, steel fixer by profes- 
sion, completed seven years of elementary school, a father of four children. 
On February 20, 1967, he was accused that, as a member of the German 
police in Jasionówka from 1942 to 1944, he took part in operations during 
which the following individuals were shot dead: an unidentified Jewish girl at 
the Bagno colony; on September 13, 1943, four unknown Jews; on December 
24 of the same year, Honorata Popławska and Wacław Klimowicz; on April 
28, 1967, he was sentenced to five years in prison and a six-month loss of 
public rights. 


HOW DO YOU REMEMBER THE DAY THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN 
JASIONÓWKA WAS LIQUIDATED? 


Antoni Mosiej: A Polish Man and Jasionówka Resident 


I do not remember exactly the dates; there was frost, the Jews were being trans- 
ported from Jasionówka, I do not know where; all the Jews were taken away 
then.” Many were shot on the spot; next, the dog catcher brought the corpses 
of those killed to the Jewish cemetery and buried them there. I do not know 
the name of the dog catcher. Personally, I did not see who was shooting at the 
Jews. At the behest of the amtscommissar, I led the Jews out of their houses and 
escorted them to the market square in Jasionówka; I usually did this together 
with Stanisław Zalesko [. . .] Next, the Jews were transported by horse wagon 
from Jasionówka. 
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Jan Sadowski: A Polish Man and Jasionówka Resident 


From autumn of 1942 until the end of May 1944, I was working as a police- 
man at the amtscommissar’s office in Jasionówka.'” In addition to the German 
police station at the amtscommissar office, there was one more gendarmerie 
outpost. At the gendarmerie station, the staff comprised mainly Germans as 
well as several Poles—policemen. I remember that the staff at the gendarmerie 
post included Konstanty Maciejczyk, Czesław Narewski, Jan Sarkowski, 
Konstanty Stasiński, Koszykowski, and Władysław Grodzki. The Jews were 
transported out of Jasionówka in January 1943; there was snow and strong 
frost. German gendarmes wore white protective clothing during this opera- 
tion. I do not know how many Jews were shot dead in Jasionówka; they were 
buried at the Jewish cemetery in Jasionówka. On that day, I was tasked with 
guarding the post-Jewish property at the market so that the civilians would not 
steal everything. 


WHO WAS WŁADYSŁAW GRODZKI, AN IMPORTANT FIGURE IN 
THE WAR-TIME HISTORY OF JASIONÓWKA? 


Wolf Słodowniak: A Jewish Man and Knyszyn Resident 


After the war, Wolf Słodowniak resided in Rome and there, at the Association 
of Polish Jews (pol. Związek Żydów Polskich) in Italy, he related the follow- 
ing story:!! 


I have known Józef Grodzki [the witness mistakes the first name—author's 
note, M.T.], who like myself was also born and resided in Knyszyn, since 
childhood. He was a water carrier. During the German occupation, he became 
a volksdeutche (ethnic German) and joined the German police (he wore a green 
uniform); he took an active part in the liquidation of the ghetto and in the depor- 
tation and murder of the Jewish population. He knew the Jewish language. On 
January 25, 1943, we escaped again from Jasionówka to the forest. I was with 
the whole family, i.e., my wife, son, and cousin. After three days, on Thursday, 
January 28, 1943, we were walking along the edge of the forest in the village 
of Wodziłówka, seeking food. It 1:30 after midnight. I noticed a moving sled 
with Grodzki in a German coat. He was alone. I fled with my wife and son to 
the forest; my cousin also ran but lagged behind; after three days of wandering 
around in the woods in the cold, she was already weak, and Grodzki caught up 
to her. I heard a shot. It happened near the house of shoemaker Feliks Saroszek, 
on the hill where this house stands alone in the forest and belongs to the village 
of Wodziłówka. At night, I came back to that place where my cousin lay dead 
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with a wound to her forehead, unburied. Later, people from the village buried 
her at the same spot. In September 1944, after the liberation by the Red Army, 
I went with 6 people to this place, dug out my cousin’s corpse, and buried her 
at the cemetery in Knyszyn. 

[. . .] In addition, I state that on January 25, 1943, in the morning, Grodzki 
seized my wife and son and, in my presence, handed them over to the Germans, 
beating them in an exemplary fashion (with a rifle). During transportation to 
the train (the road was 14 km long), the facts described in the letter took place. 


Szloma Alpern: A Jew and Resident of Jasionówka 


I know Władysław Grodzki because he and I lived in Jasionówka, Białostok 
district, [. . .] where he also worked at the mill of Dawid Joskowicz; when the 
German occupier took over Jasionéwka, the accused joined the police, and ini- 
tially he walked only with an armband and later he wore a uniform and carried 
a weapon.'? During the Soviet times, the accused worked for the syel’ soviet (vil- 
lage council), and he knew everything—who served in the Soviet army (because 
the Soviets took people to the army for 6 weeks and sent them to Osowiec for 
training) and who belonged to the party—and, on this basis, he walked around 
with the Germans and tracked down Jews. In 1941, in the summer, he handed to 
the Germans 42 people who served in the Red Army and belonged to the party, 
all of whom were executed at the barracks of the tenth regiment in Bialystok. 
Among those people was also my brother, Motel Alper. I would like to add that 
two of these 42 people managed to escape. [. . .] Next, he raped women whom 
he took from homes at gunpoint, saying he was taking them to the police sta- 
tion. This took place in Jasionówka, where Grodzki took Helena Grodzieńska 
from her house in the evening under the guise of an arrest and raped her, which 
I saw personally, and when she resisted him, he threatened to shoot her. This 
took place at Sapozniak’s, in the courtyard. He robbed civilians; at the house 
of Szmul Kowajko, a resident of Jasionówka, he robbed valuable jewelry and 
severely beat members of this family with the butt of a rifle for not voluntarily 
handing over it over. 

[. . .] Next, he handed two citizens, David Ichowicz and Zejdel Milewski, 
over to the Germans, whom the Germans shot dead. They were denounced for 
belonging to the party. In the same year, in 1942, he beat up two Jews who 
belonged to the “Judenrad” [Judenrat] for refusing to give him gold, and he said: 
if they do not give it to him, he will take twenty hostages [for] it. 

He beat them up in Jasionówka on Grodno Street, where I saw it myself. 
Szloma Szuster and Michael Sapoznik were among those beaten up. Szuster 
had his arm broken by a blow with a rifle butt; and citizen Zelik Alpern, who 
worked at the glue factory and had no means for supporting his family, went 
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to ask people for food, and Grodzki caught him at the Kamieński settlement 
near a ditch and beat him so severely that he could not get up, so Grodzki put 
him on a horse wagon and brought him to the “gestapo,” where he was kept 
for a whole day and beaten unconscious while Grodzki held his head. In 1943, 
in January 25, during the liquidation of the “Getha” [ghetto] in Jasionówka, 
people began to flee, so Grodzki personally was shooting at those fleeing, 
during which Moszko Pieśniewski and a miller from Knyszyn—I do not 
remember the surname—were killed, and I later managed to escape from the 
train and survive. In addition, Grodzki took three children from Szuster for 
safekeeping, for which he collected a large sum of money in gold and dol- 
lars from the above-mentioned, and later, during the liquidation, he took and 
handed them over to the Germans, and they were transported together with 
the others. 

[.. .] In January 1943, when the Germans were liquidating the Jews in 
Jasionówka, I fled to the forest near Grabówka and there I hid behind a pile 
of stones. In the evening around 3, I noticed Grodzki and 4 Germans lead the 
families of Goldfarb and Szuster consisting of 9 people, and they stopped at 
the edge of the forest near clay pits, about 100 meters from our hiding place, 
and I saw the accused take off the rifle and shoot everyone dead except the son 
of Bejlach, who was crying, and the Germans ordered that he be delivered to 
the ghetto in Białystok; then the accused, without orders from the Germans, 
shot him dead on the spot. We had a good view from our hideout because we 
were on a hill. 

[. . .] There was no ghetto in Jasionówka because there were too few 
Jews, but in January 1943, the Germans liquidated the Jews by surrounding 
Jasionówka and catching Jews, but anyone who could tried to escape, and I 
ran away, at first hiding in a pigsty at Dubaniewicz’s, and the accused caught 
me there and led me to the market square, from where I did not escape, but my 
brother and I escaped from the Germans from the train. I saw the defendant 
shoot dead Pienczawski and miller Brener from Knyszyn, who were escaping 
from the marketplace [. . .] My brother took pictures at the cemetery outside 
of Jasionówka. The photographs, as well as the negatives from the same 
photo, show the murdered Jews gathered after the liquidation of the Jews in 
Jasionówka and the Jews killed in the forest. Only our family saw the accused 
rape Grodzieńska. 

[. . .] Next, [Grodzki] personally shot dead the whole Jewish family of 
Chackiel Wojciechowski for no reason, just for being Jewish. He also for no 
reason killed a Polish citizen near the Miński factory in Jasionówka. Grodzki 
also personally shot dead ten people in the Księdzowski Forest near Jasionówka 
because, during the stay of the Soviet army from 1939 to 1941, they worked at 
a factory and belonged to the party. 
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Romuald Stojak: A Polish Man Born in Jasionówka 


In 2002, Romuald Stojak submitted the following information to the IPN: * 


The murder was committed by a Polish man named Grodzki, who worked in the 
German police. [. . .] My sister, who has been dead since 1998, told me about 
the murder of Jews in Jasionówka when I was already an adult. She stated that 
at the age of 15 (she was born in 1926) she personally saw Mr. Grodzki gather a 
large number of Jews on the Grodzińska Street and personally shoot all of them 
dead; the corpses were then then loaded/thrown onto peasant carts and driven 
toward the market square in Jasionówka. Some of those who had been shot still 
showed signs of life, and the heads of the corpses hung down from the carts with 
their skulls rattling against the pavement. A boy—a teenage Jew—hid on Polish 
premises, but Grodzki tracked him down and killed him. 

I do not know how many Jews lived in the village of Jasionówka before the 
war, but there were a lot of them because the corpses were transported on sev- 
eral carts. I do not know where the bodies of these Jews were put to rest. Their 
grave is nowhere to be found in Jasionówka. 


WERE THERE OTHER CASES OF MURDER OF MEMBERS OF THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY IN THE VICINITY OF JASIONOWKA? 


Jan Sadowski: A Polish Man; Joined the Auxiliary 
Police for Fear of Being Deported as Forced 
Labor and Served From 1942 to 1944 


While we were on patrol [. . .], at one point, a young girl aged 19, unarmed, 
ran from one forest to another, and one of the policemen or gendarmes shot her 
dead." Śleszyński,—I do not remember the first name—later bragged that he 
shot that girl. It turned out that the dead person was a Jewish woman who was 
hiding together with Krzywosz. 

The girl was killed near the Bagno settlement; I do not know where she was 
buried. Besides me—Jan Sadowski—other policemen and gendarmes, including 
Aszendorf and Kolibaba, took part in the operation. 


Oskar Makarowski: A Polish Man and 
Gendarme from Jasionówka 


No one was forced to kill because there was always someone willing to do it." 
The commandant only said that there was a killing to be done and immediately 
there was someone who would do it with pleasure. This operation with the Jews 
was the first time in my life that I saw people being killed, and the killing of Jan 
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Oziebło and his wife was the second time. [. . .] There was a case of a young 
man who was brought to the police station and kept in detention for several 
days; it was said that he was a Jew. When gendarme Tyl and commandant 
Majster drove to the village and took me along as interpreter, Majster said that 
we need to take the man sitting in the arrest with us on the horse wagon. He 
was taken onto the wagon, and we drove up to the area of the Jewish cemetery 
in Gródek. Majster ordered us to stop there; Tyl got down from the wagon and 
ordered that man to get down and led him to a hill in the forest. I remained 
on the wagon together with commandant Majster and the wagon driver. After 
a while, I heard a shot; next, Tyl returned alone and said, “He is finished”; I 
understood that he was killed. 


WHO WERE THE JASIONÓWKA GENDARMES BEFORE THE WAR? 
WHICH PARTIES DID THEY BELONG TO? 


Konstanty Bogaczuk: Prosecutor from 
the Białystok Prosecutor Office 


Being an active National Party operative until 1939, during the occupation, 
Marceli Kolosa decided to “solve” the Jewish question.'$ To this end, he 
made a list of all the Polish citizens of Jewish nationality and handed it to 
the Germans, thereby enabling them to organize a *getho” [ghetto] and then 
to liquidate the Jews. In July 1941, while inspecting Jewish apartments with 
the Gestapo, Marceli Kolosa surpassed the Germans in his zeal to confiscate 
Jewish property and inventory [. . .]. Being an active member of the National 
Party until 1939, Marceli Kolosa treated the Jewish population sadistically, 
and from Zalman he took a high-quality horse, which he used until 1944 on his 
farm [.. .]. It is a fact that Marceli Kolosa confiscated the property of Jewish 
people because, after resigning from the position of village head, he was even 
prosecuted by the German authorities for his greed in expropriating Jewish 


property. 


Szlomo Szuster: A Jew and Resident of Jasionówka 


As soon as the Red Army withdrew from Poland, Antoni Forencewicz estab- 
lished cooperation with the committee that was chosen from among the 
“Nationalists,” that is, the National Armed Forces.” On the first day [that is, 
June 27 or 28, 1941—author’s note, M.T.], Antoni Forencewicz and the entire 
committee arranged for the arrest of Jews; those who tried to escape during the 
arrest were killed; about 150 Jews were killed that day. A week later [probably 
July 6—author's note., M.T.] Antoni Forencewicz and the committee arrested 
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about 40 people of Mosaic faith and Belarussians and notified the Gestapo in 
Biatystok about them; they were taken away and tortured to death; of the 40 


people, a few managed to escape and were able to tell about the foregoing. [. . .] 


Forencewicz was an associate of the head of the committee, Leon Kownacki. 
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Chajim Nachman Bialik The 
City of Slaughter (Excerpt) 


ARISE and go now to the city of slaughter;! 

Into its courtyard wind thy way; 

There with thine own hand touch, and with the eyes of thine head, 
Behold on tree, on stone, on fence, on mural clay, 

The spattered blood and dried brains of the dead. 

Proceed thence to the ruins, the split walls reach, 

Where wider grows the hollow, and greater grows the breach; 
Pass over the shattered hearth, attain the broken wall 

Whose burnt and barren brick, whose charred stones reveal 
The open mouths of such wounds, that no mending 

Shall ever mend, nor healing ever heal. 

There will thy feet in feathers sink, and stumble 

On wreckage doubly wrecked, scroll heaped on manuscript, 
Fragments again fragmented— 

Pause not upon this havoc; go thy way. 

The perfumes will be wafted from the acacia bud 

And half its blossoms will be feathers, 

Whose smell is the smell of blood! 

And, spiting thee, strange incense they will bring— 

Banish thy loathing—all the beauty of the spring, 

The thousand golden arrows of the sun, 

Will flash upon thy malison; 

The sevenfold rays of broken glass 

Over thy sorrow joyously will pass, 

For God called up the slaughter and the spring together— 
The slayer slew, the blossom burst, and it was sunny weather!” 
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Figure 13.1 The Grave of Twenty Murdered Jewish Girls from Szczuczyn, Located in 
the Dybełka forest, Near the Village of Bzury. The grave was found thanks to the efforts 
of the author and the Rabbinical Committee for Cemeteries. In 2017, the author, together 
with his friends Michat Pandera and Piotr Grzegorek, unveiled a commemorative plaque 
with the quote, “Prawda spod ziemi wyrasta, a sprawiedliwosé z nieba spoziera (Truth 
shall spring out of the earth, And righteousness shall look down from heaven),” and the 
inscription, “Tu spoczywają błogosławionej pamięci Żydówki ze Szczuczyna zamor- 
dowane jesienią 1941 r. Niech ich dusze mają udział w życiu wiecznym” (Here rest the 
Jewish women of blessed memory from Szczuczyn, murdered in autumn 1941. May their 
souls be bound in the bond of everlasting life). .Ownership: Property of the author. Photo 
from his private collection. 


NOTES 
1. H. N. Bialik, “The City of Slaughter” in Complete Poetic Works of Hayyim 


Nahman Bialik, Israel Efros, ed. (New York, 1948): 129—143 (Vol. I). 
2. http://faculty.history.umd.edu/BCooperman/NewcCity/Slaughter.html. 
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Conclusions 


In 1939, as World War II broke out, in the common consciousness of the 
inhabitants of the Second Polish Republic who in the interwar period had 
been subjected to the indoctrination by the ideology of the Polish national- 
ism propagated by the broadly understood right wing of the fascist-national 
camp, Jews in Poland were considered the embodiment of eschatological 
evil, spreaders of diseases, enemies of Christianity, as well as co-founders of 
communism. These were the circumstances that influenced the development 
of the events in the summer of 1941 and the wave of pogroms that swept 
through the eastern territories of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth with 
the entry in June of the German army, an army which was greeted by the local 
population as liberators from the yoke of Bolshevism. Only in the context of 
the summer of 1941, one can speak of dozens of localities where anti-Jewish 
riots, pogroms, and individual murders of Jewish citizens of the Polish state 
took place, pogroms initiated and carried out by their neighbors. 

With the attack of the Third Reich on the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) in June 1941, the situation in Polish border towns and 
villages in Podlasie—which were occupied following the Bolshevik aggres- 
sion against Poland on September 17, 1939—changed radically. After the 
Soviets fled, the local residents took over the power there, forming their own 
local administrations that, depending on the place of operation, bore different 
names: guards, citizens’ militias, municipal self-governments or self-defense 
units. They were headed by representatives of the local Polish elites. They 
included teachers (Rajgród, Szczuczyn, Suchowola), members of the Border 
Protection Corps (Goniądz), policemen (Rajgród, Goniądz), pharmacists and 
doctors (Radziłów, Suchowola), Polish postal workers, postmen (Radziłów, 
Szczuczyn, Wąsosz, Jasionówka), prewar mayors, councilors, and local 
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entrepreneurs (Jedwabne, Jasionówka, Radziłów, Szczuczyn) and Catholic 
priests (Radziłów, Wąsosz, Goniądz, Jasionówka). 

These spontaneously formed units usually existed for only a few weeks, at 
most a few months, from the time of the passage of the front to the installa- 
tion of the German administration, which usually took place in the late fall 
of 1941 or the beginning of 1942. During this short period of relative inde- 
pendence, local Polish militias carried out, most often with the consent of the 
new occupiers—the German army—but sometimes also completely sponta- 
neously, pogroms and extermination of the local Jews. I have documented 
fifteen such crimes and pogroms in border localities, in the areas occupied by 
the German army in June 1941: in Radziłów, Wąsosz, Jedwabne, Szczuczyn, 
Bzury, Skaje, Goniądz, Rajgród, Jasionówka, Kolno, Suchowola, Brańsk, 
and the villages of Lipnik, Danowo, and Dzięgiele. 

Nevertheless, during the research—which covered the areas of today's 
eastern Poland, with particular emphasis on the Białystok region and the 
areas of the present western Belarus, which before the war were the eastern 
parts of the Polish republic—I identified several dozen small towns and vil- 
lages where the local population spontaneously or in cooperation with units 
of the German regular army or subunits of the Einsatzgruppen murdered their 
Jewish neighbors. 

Before the war, in the area under study, political groups comprising the 
broad Polish fascist-national camp had a strong influence. This is confirmed 
by the results of general elections held in these areas in the interwar period 
and by the composition of municipal authorities. The participation of national 
minorities in such bodies was negligible; however, members of the so-called 
National Democrats were strongly represented, although the ethnic composi- 
tion of these communes was varied. In the 1930s, basically a bipolar political 
system existed in the described areas: on the one hand, the Sanacja Piłsudski 
camp, to which democratic circles were close, and on the other, a much 
stronger fascist-national, National Democratic camp. Other groups, such as 
the popular or communist movement, were basically irrelevant on the local 
political scene. Such a situation obviously contributed to the polarization of 
the attitudes of the population and the growth of tensions between the Polish 
community that supported the extreme right wing of that time and the Jewish 
community, which generally supported the Sanacja government and the inter- 
war left, because they were fighting anti-Semitism. For example, in 1936, 
as many as 348 anti-Jewish riots were recorded in the Białystok region and, 
especially, in its western districts. In the period from January 1937 to August 
of that year, there were 231 such incidents. 

The ideological social and political conditions, which in the reality of war 
gave rise to anti-Jewish criminal demonstrations, were shaped before the 
war, along with political activists and clergy, also by the nationalist press 
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(which I described in the chapter “Nationalism in interwar Poland—an ideo- 
logical sketch”), for example, in periodicals such as “Podlasiak” and "Rózga 
Podlaska.” The first weekly, which appeared in 1922-1932, was published 
in Biała Podlaska and then in Siedlce, from where it was distributed to other 
localities in the region. In turn, “Rózga Podlaska,” published from 1923 until 
the beginning of the 1930s, was a magazine with a clearly defined theme as 
proclaimed by the slogan under its title, which says: “Down with the enemies 
of the Polish state.” Both periodicals were associated with the national 
movement through Towarzystwo Rozwoju Polskiego Przemysłu, Rzemiosła 
i Handlu (the Society for the Development of Polish Industry, Crafts and 
Trade, colloquially *Rozwój”), a subsidiary organization of the National 
Democracy. These publications were characterized by extreme views, includ- 
ing anti-Semitism, which was especially marked in “Rózga,” where the vast 
majority of articles promoted the fight against Jews. Anti-Semitic propaganda 
in the present-day Podlasie region was, however, promulgated by the major- 
ity of the regional Catholic press, which constantly wrote about the “Jewish 
menace,” for example, the weekly “Zycie i Praca,” edited by Rev. Antoni 
Roszkowski (pastor in Jedwabne after the war) and the continuation of this 
periodical, “Sprawa Katolicka.” 

The impact of the articles printed in the press on the consciousness of 
the Polish community was significant. It is known that anti-Semitic content 
reached even the illiterate and poor inhabitants of small towns and villages 
thanks to being read out loud. Often, a dozen or more people read one copy. 
The printed words also appeared in the sermons of priests or in the statements 
of local leaders of public opinion—village leaders, mayors, or teachers.' This 
religious or authority-backed anti-Semitic attitude contributed to the rejection 
of ethical doubts by participants in the later pogroms of June 1941. 

In the prewar period, in the areas covered by the present book’s research, 
one could observe a strong increase in anti-Semitic behavior and attitudes as 
well as an increase in violence motivated by ethnic and religious prejudices. 
This was because the ideological scheme of the totalitarian ideology con- 
structed by Polish fascist-nationalists allowed—in its radical form—violence 
against Jews. In this ideology, the Polish state was to be governed primarily 
by the principle of national exclusivity and nationalism, and its policy toward 
national minorities, especially the Jewish one, was to have an oppressive 
character. It was a program of public isolation of Jews: in ghettos, by expul- 
sion, expropriation, and even by undertaking criminal actions against them. 
“We use [. . .] and will use force, coercion and violence, and we take the 
responsibility for it upon our conscience with confidence and courage. This 
is the main factor of our totalism.** 

The picture of the causes contributing to the outbreak of the pogrom wave 
that appeared in the studied areas in 1941 was complemented by the role 
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of the anti-Soviet partisan groupings, which were established there after 
September 17, 1939. The partisan units were generally formed by members 
of prewar nationalist* organizations, and they had a strong anti-communist as 
well as anti-Semitic character. 

In the Jedwabne region that I examined, this partisan movement was 
formed after the end of war operations and the collapse of the Polish state 
in 1939 together with the entry of the first German troops into these areas 
and then, after their retreat, of special Bolshevik forces. This was the case in 
Jedwabne, where the formation of the national and anti-communist partisan 
forces in December 1939 was driven by Rev. Canon Szumowski along with 
the newly arrived Maj. Aleksander Burski. 

It was the same also in Radziłów, where underground organizations formed 
with the intensive support of the local parish priest, staunch nationalist and 
anti-Semite, Rev. Aleksander Dotegowski. Both of these organizations arose 
independently of each other, but at the beginning of 1940 they were merged 
and subordinated to Major Aleksander Burski and to the partisan base he 
established in the Kobielno forest wilderness in the Biebrza marshes. It 
was not the only underground organization that appeared in the area under 
study, for example, in the fall of 1939, a similar underground organization in 
Radzitow was created by Lieutenant Colonel of the Border Guard and also a 
prewar employee of the Polish subversion, Franciszek Slaczek. The organiza- 
tion he created operated in the Radziłów and Białaszewo communes until it 
was merged with the Burski’s network in the first half of 1940.4 

In October 1939, another underground group was established in Radziłów, 
consisting of local nationalist youth led by Stanistaw Godlewski and 2nd Lt. of 
the reserves Teofil Kosmaczewski, pseudonym “Kosa,” “Dolega’;> however, it 
was incorporated into the organization of Maj. Burski. Its influence weakened 
in the spring of 1940, although it disappeared completely only after NKVD’s 
(Narodnyi Komissariat Vnutriennykh Del, eng. People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs) destruction of the camp in Kobielno founded by Burski, 
Burski’s escape to the German side of the border, and the descent of the rem- 
nants of his organization even deeper underground at the end of 1940.° 

Using the findings of Tomasz Strzembosz,’ it can be assumed that the key 
to understanding the proximate causes of the massacre of Jews in Jedwabne 
and the surrounding localities was the capture by the NKVD of the parti- 
san base in Kobielno in 1940 because it was then that Soviet investigators 
received lists of members of Burski’s organization with the names of his 
people. The base was probably betrayed to the Soviets by a Pole, an inhabit- 
ant of the village of Bartki, a local communist, a certain Wisniewski. Mass 
arrests and deportations to Siberia began. The last largest deportation, which 
took place in Jedwabne and Radziłów, called by the local Poles “Black 
Thursday,” just before the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 1941, 
intensified public feelings in this area to a boiling point. 
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Indeed, it is known from the available NKVD materials that the deporta- 
tion was carried out on the basis of the lists obtained at the base in Kobielno 
and the testimonies of members of the organization, which employees of the 
Soviet security apparatus had obtained during brutal investigations against 
the captured or arrested Polish conspirators.* 

The local population, however, not knowing the true reasons for the 
deportation and, instead, seeing several Jews they knew among the NKVD 
(in Jedwabne, out of the eight militiamen during the Soviet period, four were 
Jews), blamed the entire Jewish community for the betrayal of the insurgent 
organization and the destruction of its base in Kobielno. This was the direct 
cause of the attack on the Jews in Jedwabne and other localities. 

The thesis “Jew = Bolshevik” was universal, implemented by the local 
population through national-fascist and anti-Semitic agitation from the inter- 
war period, and the conviction of an exceptionally intense Jewish collabora- 
tion with the Soviet authorities or their extremely deep communization was 
established in the local consciousness of the Polish population long before 
the war broke out. 

However, the analyses I conducted—also on the basis of the resources 
of the Soviet archives, including the NK VD archives from the region under 
study, which were handed over to Polish investigative institutions in the 
1990s—show that this image was false. For example, in the vicinity of 
Jedwabne, as a result of arrests and displacements carried out by the NK VD, 
more Jews than Poles were victimized in the USSR in relation to the total 
number of members of both communities in this region.? Moreover, in the 
Jedwabne commune, the Soviet occupational authorities comprised 165 
Belarusians from the so-called “Western Belarus,” 14 Jews, and 3 Poles. 

As early as September 1939, after the occupation of these lands by German 
units, before the Soviet troops entered the area under the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact, pogrom attitudes appeared within the Polish communities. This was 
the case, for example, in Szczuczyn, where there were plans to carry out a 
pogrom and rob Jewish shops. These plans were thwarted by the Germans 
who brought order to the town and stopped the pogrom at that time. However, 
the intention returned with multiplied force on June 27, 1941, when the first 
pogrom of Jews by their Polish neighbors took place in Szczuczyn. 

The local population welcomed with enthusiasm the return of the Germans 
to the area under study in the summer of 1941, which was largely due to the 
criminal nature of the Soviet occupation. Numerous reports sent to the Polish 
Government in London spoke about the wave of pro-German manifestations 
linked to the entry of the Third Reich troops to the eastern frontiers of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

The logic of the crime in the examined localities was as follows. Shortly after 
the flight of the Soviet troops and the passing of the front, in June 1941, in small 
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Polish towns, during the “power vacuum” between the occupations, when the 
Soviet power had collapsed and the Nazi power had not yet been established, 
local militias or civic guards were formed, which began to spontaneously deal 
with the local communists and those who cooperated with the Soviet admin- 
istration. Next, as the crime spiral expanded, the murder of local Jews began: 
men, women, the elderly, and the children. There was wide support of the entire 
Polish community for such pogrom activities. Usually, a dozen or so local 
self-defense guards needed the active participation of the majority of Polish 
inhabitants to carry out the pogrom, not only to kill the Jews but also to escort 
them, transport the bodies of the murder victims in carts, and cover the traces of 
the crimes. The mass participation of local communities in the criminal process 
was confirmed by numerous testimonies, such as those from Szczuczyn, which 
said that “the majority of adult men”? were present at the time of the murder of 
the Jews. Residents who did not want to take part in the pogrom were subjected 
to community pressure by the perpetrators of the crimes, and those who resisted 
were threatened, beaten up, and had their property seized. 

Often such a murder was treated as a Dantesque spectacle' —discovered 
accounts describe situations where the inhabitants went collectively to the 
place of execution to “gawk” at how other fellow-residents deal with the 
Jews. Teenagers and children mingled among the adults. 

The massacres were carried out using the most primitive methods and 
tools, which multiplied the suffering of the victims. Jews were killed with 
iron-clad stakes, stanchions, pickets, knives, axes, saws, pitchforks, and ham- 
mers. Once in Wasosz, a railway weight suspended on a spring was used. The 
victims were also drowned in ponds, drainage ditches, and wells. Only once 
in one of the examined towns—in Radziłów—the perpetrators made limited 
use of firearms. They buried many of their victims alive. They collectively 
burned their victims three times: in Jedwabne, Radzitow, and Suchowola. 
Bestial torture against Jews was also common. 

A common though not the decisive motive for taking part in the pogrom 
was robbery. The Polish residents who did not participate directly in the 
crimes and behaved passively, did not protest, stayed at home, and did not 
help the victims when they asked for help often joined later in the robbery. 
After the war, some explained their behavior by fear of reprisals from those 
who actively participated in the murders. Characteristic in this respect was 
the attitude of the local Catholic priests. They did not defend the victims but 
rather, in their sermons, fueled anti-Semitic and pogrom attitudes. The most 
disgraceful example was provided by Rev. Aleksander Dołęgowski from 
Radziłów, who directly called for a pogrom and did not help Jews, even when 
they asked for it. 

I was also able to identify but a few cases of saving Jews in the researched 
area: I found thirteen such reports. Four of them concerned Jewish children, 
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none of whom survived, because all of them were handed over to the 
Germans in later years and murdered. 

Crimes in the researched localities were already ongoing when the Germans 
appeared there. They either expressed their satisfaction and gave Poles “a free 
hand” to further crack down on the Jews and then left to carry out similar paci- 
fications elsewhere or supported the murder, as in Rajgród. Their appearance 
was also often a signal for the Polish inhabitants to move to the final act—the 
murder of all of their Jewish neighbors, as happened in Jedwabne, Wasosz, or 
Radzitow. The participation of the Germans was significant, but it was not a 
decisive or initiative influence. The decisions to carry out the pogrom and to 
initiate violence against Jewish neighbors were made by their Polish neighbors. 

The crimes in the towns I studied were spread over time. They also usu- 
ally had four distinctive stages. The first was initiated by anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda from the interwar period—hate speech and violence against Jews. 
It caused the Jews, who had been dehumanized for a long time in the eyes 
of their Polish neighbors, to be removed from the jurisdiction of humanity, 
which made it easier for them to kill them later. When there was no power 
to stop the escalation of violence, first after the collapse of the Polish state 
in 1939 and then, in the studied areas, after the flight of the Soviet occupiers 
in June 1941, the second stage followed, and a direct spiral of anti-Semitic 
neighbor-on-neighbor violence began to intensify. Usually, the prelude to the 
crime was the appointment for a short period of a local Polish administration 
or local guard. Later, individual Poles and Jews who were accused of com- 
munist sympathies and of serving in the ranks of the Soviet administration 
were killed. Then came the third stage, when individually aimed attacks, usu- 
ally against wealthy Jewish families, began, which was associated with the 
plunder of their property, the rape of Jewish women, beatings, and humilia- 
tion aimed at ultimately dehumanizing and objectifying the victims. Finally, 
the spiral of violence reached its climax, and the fourth stage began, when 
the German Nazis usually appeared, who either only gave permission for a 
pogrom and left or carried out the final crime in cooperation with the local 
population. 

The participation of the Germans in Jedwabne, Radzilow, and Wasosz was 
passive, and as in other examined localities, it consisted in consenting to the 
pogrom or sanctioning the existing situation by announcing that the life of 
Jews was not protected by law and that they could be killed. 

Only in Rajgród, about which I have already written, it was active partici- 
pation in mass execution carried out jointly with the local policemen from 
the so-called “Rajgród Self-Government.” On the other hand, in Goniądz, a 
special situation arose, in which the German field gendarmerie, after appear- 
ing in town for a few days, was bribed by the Jews and protected them from 
their neighbors at night and kept watch over the town. 
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The above statement applies to the examined localities. It does not imply 
in any way a desire to remove the responsibility of the German Nazis for the 
crimes they committed during World War II and for carrying out the total- 
ity of the Holocaust but only to emphasize that the true historical situation 
in Polish Podlasie in the summer of 1941 has eluded the so far widespread 
and well-established historical descriptions and that the local population was 
actively and initiatively involved in carrying out the pogroms against the 
Jews of Podlasie that took place at that time. 

The Jews who survived these pogroms ended up in ghettos established 
by the Germans in the same places—Szczuczyn, Goniądz, or Rajgród—and 
were exploited by the local population as cheap slave labor on farms or on 
building roads or houses. Particularly tragic was the fate of the Jewish women 
who survived, who were exposed to rape and murder by local men, as hap- 
pened in the villages of Bzury and Skaje. 

Many testimonies have survived that describe the exploitation of Jews as 
slave labor on Polish farms. This happened among others in Szczuczyn, the 
Zofiówka estate near the village of Bzury, the village of Lipniki, Goniądz, 
and other places. Witness Konstanty Obrycki, a resident of the village of 
Lipnik, Szczuczyn commune, said'*: “When I returned from the field to the 
village, I learned that four individuals from Szczuczyn had come by bike to 
the village of Lipnik for Jews, and I found out that these four had already 
murdered one Jew in the village. Farmer Aleksander Chojnowski also had 
four Jews and two Jewish women that he took from the ghetto in Szczuczyn 
as labor.” He was echoed by Aleksander Domiziak, who said: “Wincenty 
Rung issued Jews [from the Szczuczyn ghetto—author's note, M. T.] as 
labor to dig ditches in Niećkowo; he even gave Janina Dudowa, a resident of 
Szczuczyn, Jewish women to work at her farm.” 

The fate of Jewish women who were subjected to rape by men from 
Radziłów, Goniądz, Szczuczyn, and other places was particularly tragic. 
Rape is one of the most brutal forms of subjugating and objectifying another 
person. The subordination of the victims, their dehumanization and contempt 
were also expressed in the language used by the perpetrators to describe 
their victims. They were not people, they were “objects”: “the objects were 
placed on my cart,” “those objects,” “we drove those objects to the ditch.” 
Or, for change, they also used vulgarities. “We gave it to those whores,” 
said Stanisław Zalewski'*—one of the perpetrators of the murder of Jewish 
girls from Szczuczyn which took place near the village of Bzury—about his 
victims. 

In recent years, as I was reading the files of postwar pogrom trials, one 
thought gave me no peace. I did not understand why the perpetrators went to 
so much trouble. They could have simply just robbed the victims and killed 
them. Here, however, they troubled themselves with sawing someone’s head 
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off (Radziłów), hammering nails into it, breaking limbs, cutting out the 
tongue (Goniądz), and subjecting victims to torture for a number of hours 
before violence and death. 

I believe that in the murders in the summer of 1941, the seizure of property 
could not be the main motive of the perpetrators because, for example, valu- 
ables were found in the ashes in the barn in Jedwabne. Girls near the village 
of Bzury were murdered despite the fact that they had nothing but clothes. 
And the killed Jewish children, were they rich? 

Or did they perhaps collaborate with the Soviets? Even the Serbs in 
Srebrenica spared boys under the age of fifteen, although the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia and the Hague Tribunal had no 
doubts that “ethnic cleansing” took place there. 

In Jedwabne, all the Jews were burnt without the distinction of who was 
“guilty” or “innocent.” This means that the only common denominator of the 
victims in Jedwabne, the children in Szczuczyn, and the girls near Bzury was 
their ethnic origin. The remaining motives are secondary or irrelevant. This 
conclusion has difficulty penetrating not only the collective consciousness of 
Poles as a community but also, as it turns out, the consciousness of experts 
on the subject.” 

My research on pogroms in the eastern territories of Poland in the summer 
of 1941 was based primarily on the files of the trials that took place before 
Polish courts under the so-called August decree of August 31, 1944, “on the 
punishment of fascist-hitlerite criminals guilty of murdering and tormenting 
civilians and prisoners of war and of traitors of the Polish Nation.” In these 
trials, there was a clear tendency for the courts to disregard the cases of anti- 
Semitic murders committed by Polish citizens. From the perspective of my 
research, it can be said that over 80 percent of the cases conducted under 
the “August decree” against those who had committed crimes against Polish 
citizens of Jewish origin ended with acquittals or sentences within the lower 
range of punishment. 

This was due to the fact that during the trials of Polish anti-Semitic crimi- 
nals after the war witnesses, especially the Jewish ones, frequently lacked 
protection. Most often, these witnesses gave testimony to law enforcement 
agencies in the years 1944-1945; however, when indictments were pre- 
pared on the basis of these testimonies and trials were launched in the years 
1946-1950, these witnesses were usually gone because they either emigrated 
from Poland or were killed. The judges did not exercise due diligence in tak- 
ing into account written testimonies, instead giving credence to testimonies 
they could hear in person during the trials. The latter testimonies—made 
almost exclusively by the neighbors of the perpetrators—were beneficial 
to the accused. In addition, the accused were generally at liberty when they 
stood before the courts which, given the gravity of the crimes of which they 
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were accused, violated the basic principles of professional trial procedure. 
This made it possible for witnesses to be intimidated and to obstruct justice. 
Even if they made incriminating statements during the investigation, Polish 
witnesses recanted them during the trial because they did not want to publicly 
testify against their neighbors who could “repay” them—that is, pay them for 
their silence but also beat them, kidnap their relatives, burn their buildings, 
or ultimately kill them. 

The historical policy of the communist Polish People’s Republic, which 
completely denied the participation of Poles in the Shoah, also contributed to 
hiding the participation of some Poles in the Holocaust. In effect, the inves- 
tigations conducted in the 1970s, during the Cold War, by prosecutors from 
the District Commission for the Investigation of Crimes Against the Polish 
Nation in Bialystok sought to conceal the truth about the participation of local 
Poles in the extermination of the Jewish population and to create a historical 
competitive narrative which speaks of exclusive German involvement and of 
Righteous Poles who had saved Jews. 

I have examined the files of over 700 such cases, testimonies of Jewish 
and Polish witnesses collected after the war, Jewish memorial books written 
by Holocaust survivors, documentation of the proceedings conducted by the 
Main Commission for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Poland, dispatches 
and reports from Poland prepared for the Polish Government in London, 
archives of the German Center for the Investigation of National Socialist 
Crimes in Ludwigsburg, Soviet archives, including the NKVD archives 
handed over to Polish institutions in the 1990s, materials from investiga- 
tions conducted by the investigative department of the Institute of National 
Remembrance in Bialystok and testimonies of witnesses written after 1989. 

The credibility of these materials is high. The testimonies were taken 
already in 1944 or shortly after the end of hostilities, in the years 1945-1946, 
that is, shortly after the occurrence of the related crimes. The witnesses 
repeated under oath the most important theses presented in their testimonies 
in the investigations conducted by the Institute of National Remembrance 
also after 1989, when they were not at risk of submitting them. There is also 
nothing to suggest that the postwar testimonies concerning the anti-Semitic 
crimes were obtained by force. Moreover, one gets the impression that the 
investigators generally did not care to find out the truth because they did not 
follow through with their questions, were not inquisitive, posed questions 
schematically and in general terms. It was the witnesses who often wanted 
to say more and expand their statements with new facts and details about the 
pogroms. On the basis of such meager evidence, in the course of court hear- 
ings, acquittals were most frequent or sentences at the lower penalty range 
were passed. There are also no known cases where the results of these investi- 
gations were used after the war to discredit the anti-communist underground. 
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Today this analysis makes it easier to understand the circumstances that 
led to the tragic events in Podlasie, although it cannot justify the pogroms. 
It does not constitute an indictment against the entire Polish nation. One can 
accuse individual people or phenomena that pushed them toward evil: crimi- 
nal ideology or totalitarian political utopias. The described processes demon- 
strate what individual communities and specific members within them—who 
for years had been molded by nationalist rhetoric, anti-Semitic priests, 
and a stereotypical identification of Jews with Bolsheviks and enemies of 
Christianity—were capable of under the specific conditions of war terror. It 
is a terrifying example of what ordinary people are capable of if armed with 
a pathological ideology and given—even tacitly—consent to commit crime. 

Finally, I would like to quote a fragment of a text by Wioletta Walewska, 
born in the 1980s in Radziłów, whose family has lived in this town for several 
generations:!°!” 


It was at the time that I first heard about the Jews from Radzil6w—I was about 
14 years old. I remember that the only feeling that accompanied me then was 
curiosity, which—as it turned out later—did not last long. When we reached the 
scene of the crime, one of us read aloud the false inscription on the memorial 
plaque: “In August 1941, fascists murdered 800 people of Jewish nationality of 
which 500 were burned in a barn. Honor their memory.” This time there were no 
history lessons and no questions. We simply went back to school. No one ever 
brought up this topic again after that. The teachers didn’t talk about it in class 
and we didn’t talk amongst ourselves. I have passed this place many times and 
never felt anything special. However, there was something that I remembered 
for years—the words of my parents, who were the first to tell me straightfor- 
wardly: it was Polish neighbors from Radziłów who murdered the Jews—after 
all, everyone knows it, but no one will admit it. 

To consciously distort the history about the Jews is wrong. The sooner we 
understand this, the better for us and, above all, for future generations. Mine 
grew up in ignorance. Unknowingly, we took part in a conspiracy of silence 
that has been going on here continuously for several decades. Let us have the 
courage to finally settle accounts with the past. 


NOTES 


1. An interesting supplement to the research published in this book were those 
conducted by Michał Bilewicz, about which he wrote in the text “(Nie) Pamięć 
Zbrodni ((Un)memory of Crime.” In it, we can read: 


When in 2001 I was interviewing the inhabitants of Jedwabne about their everyday life in 
the interwar period, I noticed the characteristic way of the press functioned at that time. 
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The eldest female residents recalled the ritual of reading “Rycerzy Niepokalanej (Knights 
of the Immaculate)”; the magazine was subscribed to by several families at whose houses 
meetings were held, where educated people read articles to their illiterate neighbors. The 
strength of the persuasive power of the press at the time can be seen in the similarity 
between the forecasts presented in the Niepokalanów magazine in the second half of the 
1930s on the anticipated entry of the Red Army (Jews welcoming the Soviets with bread 
and salt, building welcoming gates for the occupiers) with the memory distortions that 
are present in the testimonies of the perpetrators of the murders, who justify their actions 
with the alleged Jewish collaboration in 1939-1941; at the same time, they completely 
ignore the participation of ethnic Poles in this collaboration, and in their stories they recall 
images taken directly from the pre-war “Rycerzy.” 


in: Michał Bilewicz, (Nie)pamięć zbrodni, kontynuacja dyskusji, podjętej w “Karta” 
85, wokół zebranych przez Mirosława Tryczyka zeznań Polaków, którzy latem 1941 
mordowali żydowskich sąsiadów na Podlasiu, ((Un) memory of the crime, continu- 
ation of the discussion undertaken in "Card" 85 around the testimony collected by 
Mirosław Tryczyk of Poles who murdered their Jewish neighbors in Podlasie in the 
summer of 1941), sheet 86/2016, pp. 138—140. See also: Michał Bilewicz, Wykluczeni 
sąsiedzi. Dyskurs eliminacyjny o mniejszościach jako przyczyna mordu w Jedwabnym 
(Excluded neighbors. The elimination discourse on minorities as the cause of the 
murder in Jedwabne), in: W poszukiwaniu ładu wielokulturowego (In search of a 
multicultural order), “Warsaw,” 2001. 

2. O.B. Kopczyński, Totalizm narodowo-radykalny (National-Radical Totalism), 
in J.J. Lipski, Antysemityzm ONR “Falangi” (Antisemitism of ONR “Falanga”), 
“Warszawa,” 1985. 

3. T. Strzembosz, Uroczysko Kobielno (Kobielno Wilderness), * Karta” nr 5/1991. 

4. , Antysowiecka partyzantka i konspiracja nad Biebrzą X 1939-VI 1931 
(anti-Soviet Partisans and Conspiracy at the Biebrza River, October 1939—June 
1931), “Warsaw 2004,” p. 78. 

5. Case files of the investigation S25 / 03 / Zk on the physical and moral abuse of 
Jan Kiełczewski by NKVD officers in Brześć 1940, lead prosecutor Jerzy Kaminski, 
OKSZpNP, IPN Biatystok. 

6. This was also due to the partial consolidation of the insurgent organizations 
from this region, which had been destroyed by the NKVD, under the wings of the 
Union of Armed Struggle under the command of Maj. Władysław Liniarski, also 
at the end of 1940. All these facts reveal the intensity of anti-communist activities 
undertaken by Polish inhabitants after the territory was occupied by the USSR. 

7. T. Strzembosz, Antysowiecka ... (Anti-Soviet), op.cit. 

8. Regarding the formation in Jedwabne and Radziłów of anti-communist parti- 
sans—initiated by Rev. Canon Marian Szumowski, a prewar activist of the National 
Party who stood against the “domination of the Jewish population” from Jedwabne 
and Rev. Stanisław Cudnik from the village of Burzyn, a man of the same political 
views, and next cofounded by Aleksander Burski, who collaborated with them— 
Professor Tomasz Strzembosz wrote already in 1991. He repeated it in numerous 
articles and finally in a book from 2004 (Strzembosz, 2004), emphasizing its local and 
National Democratic character. Moreover, the Institute of National Remembrance 
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conducted an investigation S / 25/03 / Zk concerning “the physical and moral abuse 
of Jan Kiełczewski” (belonging to this organization) by NKVD officers in Brest in 
1940. This investigation, conducted by prosecutor Jerzy Kaminski, was discontinued 
in December 2005. The NKVD documents quoted by Tomasz Strzembosz mention 
about 250 arrested Burski’s fighters, who were arrested was done after the fall of the 
base in Kobielno in 1940 as a result of the list of its secret members captured there. I 
assumed that there could have been a maximum of 500 partisans in this organization 
before the arrests, although the testimonies of the witnesses speak of numbers up to 
4,000 people. I also assumed that in the Jedwabne region, in the period after June 22, 
1941, there might have been about 200 active members of the Burski organization. Of 
course, they were without a commander, who fled to the German side of the border in 
1940, but not without military training, weapons, and lower-ranking leaders. This fact 
is confirmed by the execution of the sentence against the Head of the NK VD Regional 
Board from Jedwabne in the spring of 1941, which indirectly confirmed the strength 
and still high level of their organization. 

It is hard to believe that the absolution of the people associated with the anti- 
communist, nationalist partisans who were involved in the pogrom wave in 1941 in 
Podlasie was accidental. It allowed for the spread of a narrative convenient for Polish 
historical memory about the perpetrators who were “peasants” or “scum in every soci- 
ety” (see the speech of Prof. Barbara Engelking given on December 10, 2016, dur- 
ing Forum Badaczy Dziejów Najnowszych w Polskim Towarzystwie Historycznym 
Zarząd Główny (the Forum of Recent History Researchers at the Polish Historical 
Society Main Board), 2016) about the temptation and impunity inherent in “human 
nature” (I refer to the speech of Prof. Andrzej Nowak delivered on December 10, 
2016, during the Forum Badaczy Dziejów Najnowszych w Polskim Towarzystwie 
Historycznym Zarząd Główny, 2016) with the omission of real people who pre- 
pared and supported it. Of course, those who—like Andrzej Leder in his excellent 
book (*Prześniona rewolucja: Ćwiczenie z logiki historycznej (Dreamt revolution: 
Exercise from Historical Logic,’ Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Krytyki Politycznej, 
2014)—present the pogroms of 1941 as another step of the revolutionary moderniza- 
tion processes in the Polish countryside associated with the progressive process of its 
industrialization are right. Only that this version of modernization appeared in spe- 
cific, far-right, political and religious guises, which should not be ignored just because 
someone finds it more convenient. Isn’t it paradoxical that no one among Polish 
historians has attempted to present the genocide of Poles committed by Ukrainian 
nationalists in Volhynia in a similar light? And yet it could turn out interesting if 
they were described as the inevitable effect of the modernization of Ukrainian vil- 
lages connected to the processes of industrialization, a revolutionary change in the 
ownership structure, without mentioning the influence of “scum present in every soci- 
ety” or of “evil human nature.” However, when it comes to the Ukrainian murders, 
everything was clear in the Polish historical narrative from the very beginning: we 
are dealing there with a planned ethnic cleansing by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA) or with the genocide for which the UPA and the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN) had been preparing from the mid-thirties of the past century. 
These plans were expressed in their press publications, and organizational brochures, 
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periodicals published by affiliated organizations (often with very small circulations 
and very limited reach) as well as in sermons of Uniate priests, speeches of local 
leaders or writings of individual OUN activists, such as Mykhailo Kołodziński. So 
why after 2001 in Poland the narrative about the pogroms of Jews in Podlasie looked 
completely different? 

9. When 37,300 Poles living in the Jedwabne region in 1940 and 757 detained 
activists of Polish political organizations are compared with 1,400 Jews in the area 
of the town of Jedwabne and 94 detained Jewish political activists of the Bund and 
the Zionist movement, it is easy to calculate that 2 percent of Poles were detained in 
relation to the entire Polish population of the region and 6 percent of Jews in relation 
to the entire Jewish population of the area. 

10. IPN Bi 403/135/3. 

11. E. Dmitrów, The operational units of the German Security Police and Security 
Service and the beginning of the extermination of Jews in the Białystok voivodeship 
in the summer of 1941, pp. 90-91 [in:] S 15/01 / Zn, main files of the investigation 
[Radziłów], conducting the proceedings Prosecutor Małgorzata Redos—Ciszewska 
[proceedings discontinued], Institute of National Remembrance, Branch Commission 
for the Prosecution of Crimes against the Polish Nation in Białystok. 

12. Case files of IPN Bi IV S. 289/50, pp. 39—40. 

13. Testimony of Aleksander Domiziak of 10/20/1947, S8 / 12 / Zn, OKSZpNP, 
IPN Białystok, pp. 189-190. 

14. The files of the trial of Stanislaw Zalewski of February 28, 1951, IPN Bi K 
29/50, pp. 32-37. 

15. “The perpetrators were motivated by racial hatred towards the victims, as evi- 
denced by the nationality of the latter, an obvious sense of impunity, expressed in the 
open and extremely brutal execution of the killings, committed with an obvious sense 
of impunity. (...) Therefore, the acts in question also meet the criteria of the crime 
of genocide under the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 9, 
1948”—IPN S 8/12 / Zn. The main files of the investigation [Bzury], Postanowienie 
o umorzeniu śledztwa (Decision to discontinue the investigation), p. 524. 

16. Wioletta Walewska, Przełamać milczenie (Breaking the Silence), Karta 2016/ 
89, str. 130-131. 

17. The discussions in the pages of the Karta were initiated by my text entitled 
Twarde sumienie (A Hard Conscience), Karta 2015/85, pp. 6-28. In the discus- 
sion after it in the series Dyskusje (Nie)pamięć zbrodni pisali o nim, miedzy innymi 
(Discussions (Un) memory of the crime, the following wrote about it): Barbara 
Engelking, Karta 2015/85, pp. 28—29, Maciej Kozłowski, Karta 2015/85, pp. 30-31, 
Fr. Wacław Oszajca, Karta 2015/85, pp. 32-33, Michał Bilewicz, Karta 2016/86, 
pp. 138-140, Joanna Tokarska Bakir, Karta 2016/86, pp. 140-142, Ola Hnatiuk, 
Karta 2016/86, pp. 142—142, Wioletta Walewska, Przełamać milczenie (Breaking the 
Silence), Karta 2016/89, pp. 130-131. 


From the Editor 


In the testimonies of the witnesses cited in this book, we corrected the spell- 
ing and punctuation. The correct form of some probably incorrectly written 
names of localities are given in square brackets. In addition to the commonly 
accepted acronyms, the following abbreviations have been used: 


AAN—Archiwum Akt Nowych (The Archives of Modern Records) 

APB—Archiwum Powiatowe w Białymstoku (District Archives in Białystok) 

KP(b)B— Komunistyczna Partia (bolszewików) Białorusi (Communist Party 
(bolsheviks) of Byelorussia) 

NARB— Narodowe Archiwum Republiki Białorusi (The National Archives 
of the Byelorussian Republic) 

OKŚZpNP— Oddziałowa Komisja Ścigania Zbrodni przeciwko Narodowi 
Polskiemu (Branch Commission for the Prosecution of Crimes against the 
Polish Nation) 

PAOSOG—Państwowe Archiwum Organizacji Społecznych Obwodu 
Grodzieńskiego (State Archives of the Social Organizations of the Grodno 
Region) 

WKP(b)—Wszechzwiazkowa Komunistyczna Partia (bolszewików) (All- 
Union Communist Party (bolsheviks)) 

ZIH—Zydowski Instytut Historyczny (Jewish Historical Institute) 

ZWHK—Zydowska Wojewódzka Komisja Historyczna) (Provincial Jewish 
Historical Commission) 
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AAN, NSZ, microfilm 1866/2, record no. 85, and the same report: AAN, 

Antyk, 228/24-6, record nos. 87, 92, 93. 

AAN, Delegation, microfilm 2266/3. 

AAN, Delegation, file no. 202/III—7, vol. 1. 

AAN, microfilm 2225/1, file no. 202/II—6, The Government Delega- 

tion for Poland, The Department of Internal Affairs, Situational report 

1941-1942. 

AAN, microfilm 2266/3, file no. 202/I11/8, vol.1, The Government Delega- 

tion for Poland, The Department of Information and Press, Annexes to 

Reports. 

AAN, microfilm 2266/3, file no. 202/III/8, vol. 2, The Government Delega- 
tion for Poland, [in:] Annex no. 17, for the period 16—30 September, 1941. 

APB, file ensemble UWB, file no. 70. 

APB, file ensemble UWB, file no. 94. 

APB UWB, file no. 97, Monthly situational report on the Polish political 
movements and the socio-political life of national minorities, 1937. 

APB UWB, file no. 82, Monthly situational reports on sociopolitical and 
nationality affairs, 1935. 

APB UWB, file no. 73, Monthly situational reports on socio-political and 
nationality affairs, 1933. 

APB UWB, file no. 100, Monthly situational reports on the Polish political 
movement and the socio-political life of national minorities, 1938. 

APB UWB, file no. 59, Weekly situational reports, 1931. 
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APB UWB, file no. 97. 

APB UWB, file no. 39. 

APB UWB, file no. 59, record no. 194n. 

APB UWB, file no. 59, record no. 194; Majecki, National Camp in the Lomza 
region. 

APB UWB, file no. 91, Monthly situational reports regarding socio-political 
and nationality affairs, 1936. 

APB UWB, file no. 64, Monthly situational reports 1932, record no. 125 nn. 
IPN BU 188/3/012. 

APB UWB, file no. 91, Monthly situational report on socio-political and 
nationality affairs, 1936. 

AZIH, account 301/4391, manuscript, record no. 5, typing copy, record no. 3. 

AŻIH, file no. 2405, ŻIH, Białystok April 3, 1947. 

Die Einsatzgruppen in der besetzten Sowjetunion 1941/1942, ed. Peter Klein, 
Berlin 1997. 

Diocesan Archives in Łomża, Jedwabne parish files—the letter of Rev. M. 
Lis, Sept. 17, 1930. 

IPN BU 188/3/011. 

IPN BU 188/3. 

NARB, file no. 4/21/2062. 

PAOSOG, file no. 6195/1/759. 

PAOSOG, file no. act 6204/1/1. 

PAOSOG, file no. act 6204/1/2. 

PAOSOG, file no. act 6195/1/296. 

PAOSOG, file no. 6195/1/188. 

PAOSOG, file no. 6204/1/3, record no. 4. 

PAOSOG, file no. 6195/1/188, record no. 42; NARB, file no. 4/21/2062. 

S1/00/Zn in the case of burning persons of Jewish nationality on July 10, 
1941, in Jedwabne, lead prosecutor Radosław Ignatiew, OKSZpNP, IPN 
Bialystok. 

S15/01/Zn in the case of the murders of August 7, 1941, of 800 people of 
Jewish nationality, some of whom were shot dead and some burned in 
a barn, lead prosecutor Matgorzata Redos-Ciszewska, proceedings sus- 
pended, OKSZpNP, IPN Biatystok. 

S25/03/Zk in the case of the physical and psychological torture of Jan 
Kielczewski by NKWD officers in Brest in 1940, lead prosecutor Jerzy 
Kaminski, OKSZpNP, IPN Białystok. 

Statistical data on the results of the elections to the Sejm in the years 1922— 
1930, quoted after “Statystyka Polski,” vol. X, Warszawa 1930; “Stat- 
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